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Preface to Volume VIII 
(Being the third volume published under the auspices 
of the History of Science Society) 





At the moment of opening the eighth volume of /sis, I realize 
more deeply than ever how it still falls short of the ideal of its 
founder and patrons. In spite of the faithful collaboration of so 
many distinguished scholars of many countries, I feel that we have 
not yet redeemed half the promises which we have made. However 
we are undoubtedly on the road to improvement, for it can easily 
be shown, I believe, that each volume is superior to the previous 
one; there is thus good reason to be trustful. It should be remem- 
bered that the aim of our journal is twofold; first, to provide the 
students of the History of Science with an indispensable tool, and 
to help them construct their own scientific apparatus; second, to 
give to a larger audience as much information as possible on the 
new intellectual movement whereof our special studies form, so to 
say, the core, and to diffuse more accurate views on the progress 
of civilization. 

* 
* * 

A history of civilization, focussed, as it ought to be, upon the 
development of science, is not the history of any single province 
of humanity; it is the history of the whole of mankind, the astound- 
ing account of man’s progress from the abyss of bestiality towards 
a goal which is almost divine. The History of Science is essentially 
an international history; hence the necessity of an international 
cooperation to accomplish our purpose. Yet, however desirable 
the collaboration of many foreign scholars each of whom brings 
not simply his own treasure of information but also his special 
point of view, the polyglottism of our journal must be considered, 
not as an advantage, but as a real evil to be overcome as soon as 
feasible. It is the Editor’s hope to be able some time to publish 
the whole of Jsis in one or at most in two languages. We are now 
using five languages (English, French, German, Italian, Latin), and 
the circle of our readers is thus considerably restricted. There 
is no greater fallacy than to believe that a polyglot review is more 
international than one written in a single language: it is, in fact, 
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far less international, for there are undoubtedly far more people 
in any country who know, say English, than there are people who 
know English, plus French, plus German, plus Italian, plus Latin. 
Each language reduces materially the number of readers. The inter- 
nationalism of an organ is not determined by the language but by 
the subject. Some nations publish propaganda literature in many 
languages; that literature remains nationalistic no matter in how 
many languages it is made to appear. 

It may be pointed out that the History of Science down to the 
xvi" century and even down to the middle of the xix" century, 
is largely European and Oriental history, and thus that it is far 
easier for American, than for European, scholars to be unbiassed 
and to take a truly international view of the whole field. Moreover 
[ spare no pains to have every point of view represented as far as 
this can be done in a scholarly fashion. It is of course impossible 
to give in any journal, even if it were much larger than J/sis, the 
history of every branch of science as it developed in every country. 
I must be content to publish the valuable material that comes my 
way or to solicit the contributions of scholars who are known to 
have made a careful study of a special subject. However, if it is 
impossible to publish fresh documents bearing on every angle of 
our vast discipline, we can at least give briefer or longer accounts 
of everything of importance, which has appeared anywhere in the 
world, and this, as the readers of Isis know, we are trying hard 
todo. Great efforts are made to bring to their attention everything 
of importance published in the five main languages above-men- 
tioned. With regard to books or papers appearing in other lan- 
guages, it is out of the question to obtain a similar completeness, 
nor is it at all desirable. We have every right to assume that 
scholars publishing papers in one of the smaller languages did not 
really wish to address the whole Republic of Letters but only their 
own countrymen. We have even the right to believe, until further 
notice, that their publications are not really important but are 
simply meant to diffuse in their linguistic province results which 
were already available in a large part of the civilized world by 
means of the greater languages. Yet the most important contribu- 
tions are reviewed in /sis, irrespective of the language; for example 
the first seven volumes contain analyses and discussions of studies 
published in the following languages (and possibly in others) : 
Amharic, Arabic, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, Gaelic, Greek, Hebrew, 
Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Swedish. This is 
not a bad record, and the more so, I wish to emphasize it, that I feel 
under no special obligation to dig out works which their authors, 
have chosen to hide from international audiences by publishing 
them in a language which the vast majority of scholars can not be 
expected to know. If their works remain unknown it is undoub- 
tedly their fault, much more than ours. 
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Some of our shortcomings, of which nobody can be more deeply 
aware than the Editor, are probably due to the fact that our studies 
represent a new discipline, which is located at the borders of many 
others : science, history, philosophy, philology, religion, and is thus 
necessarily the source of many misunderstandings. I make serious 
attempts to satisfy the needs of all scholars attracted to our studies, 
from whatever direction they may have come to them, but because 
of this, I must necessarily fail to satisfy completely the needs of any 
special group. I beg scholars to keep this always in mind and 
to be patient. None of them can possibly be served as well as 
I would wish, because there are so many others whom I must serve 
at the same time and whose needs are entirely different. 

Taking this into account, it speaks well for the intellectual elite 
of our time that our young society has been so successful from the 
very first year. Think of it: more than five hundred men and 
women, scattered all over the world, joined our flag at the first 
call. And yet I can not but feel that this is only a very humble 
beginning. If we realize how many people are enrolled in a legion 
of societies whose historical horizon is restricted to one very special 
subject, say genealogy or numismatics, or to a very small area, one 
single country or province or even community, is it unreasonable 
to hope that by and by a very large number of them will become 
interested in one of the noblest phases of the history of mankind ? 
There is every reason to hope that as soon as we have rid ourselves 
of that cumbersome polyglottism and improved our journal in 
various other ways, — as soon as we will truly deserve it, — our 
membership will not be a matter of hundreds but of thousands. 
In the meanwhile the greater success of local societies is natural 
enough. We are interested in, and love, our family first; then the 
people of our town or parish, people whom we know full well and 
whose habits and ways of thinking are nearest to our own; then, 
our fellow citizens; and thus very slowly do we enlarge the sphere 
of our loyalty and devotion. The opposite order would be unsound 
and suspicious. We are unable to trust people who profess to love 
the whole world but fail to love their neighbors. The latest phase 
of this evolution, the international one, is hardly begun and thus 
it would be surprising if a society devoted to the study of the 
progress of civilisation would be very successful at once. But the 
sphere of our influence is bound to increase, that is, if we justify 


the confidence of our readers. 


. 
* * 


Our greatest shortcoming perhaps is our failure to publish more 
articles of a simple and general nature which the majority of our 
members could read with pleasure. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to obtain articles combining literary excellence with sound 
scholarship and a sufficiently broad view of a vast subject. The 
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scientific soundness of such articles must be even greater than 
that of the more special papers which are read only by experienced 
scholars, for these can be trusted to read between the lines and take 
some statements, if needs be, with a grain of salt. The more popular 
an article, the more authoritative it must be. 


We are entitled to assume that our readers are in earnest, that 
they do not require to be amused or cajoled or flattered, that all 
they ask for is the most reliable information, whether they imme- 
diately need it or not, the best approach to truth, —- an approach 
which must needs be very humble and very quiet. /sis is of neces- 
sity a very austere journal. Its essential duty is to uphold as high 
an ideal of scholarship as possible. Nowhere is this more needed 
than in the New World, where the very eagerness of people to 
be informed without having acquired sufficient means of weighing 
the soundness of the information imparted to them causes the 
cheapening of every thought, a gradual deterioration of the spirit. 
The degradation of intellectual energy entailed by a universal and 
uncritical curiosity is so great that it may seem sometimes impossible 
to resist it. Reason the more for all those who care for truth and 
disinterested research, to band themselves and make no concessions. 


Many of the papers published in Jsis are very technical and 
thereby unreadable save for very few scholars. It is probable that 
the only person who reads the whole of IJsis is the Editor and he 
does not always enjoy it. He does not enjoy it because even he 
himself is not and cannot be equally interested in every part of the 
subject. The reviews are in general more readable, though in this 
case too, the needs of scholarship must be considered in the first 
place. The best way of upholding scholarship is to give adequate 
praise to every scholarly work and to denounce with equal vigor 
any piece of humbug. One of the greatest tragedies of our intellec- 
tual life (especially in America) is that reviews which are most 
valuable from the commercial point of view (that is, those appear- 
ing in newspapers and popular magazines) are often written by 
incompetent men who are just as likely to applaud unsound books 
and condemn sound ones as to do the contrary. More and more 
pains will be taken to correct such injustice and to push into the 
limelight, as far as it is in our power, those works which are 
positive, not negative, lasting, not ephemeral, contributions to know- 
ledge. 

Many subjects dealt with in /sis must seem of little importance 
to those readers who are not sufficiently equipped to understand 
their connections and implications. I beg them to trust for such 
matters the judgment of the editors. Scientific progress is a very 
slow and arduous process. It may take years of drudgery to justify 
one generalization. For the same reason hundreds of pages of Isis 
will seem hopelessly dry to many readers. This is not one of our 
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many shortcomings but an unavoidable necessity. Generalizations 
may be all right on Sundays; they are not in order on working days. 
We hope to be able to publish sometimes a < holiday » number, 
but we do not promise it. We hope to publish popular articles, but 
most will needs be unpopular. Some people think that they 
are inspired all the time, but so much inspiration is rather suspi- 
cious; it is more probable that they are simply intoxicated or 
infatuated. One hour of divine inspiration in a life-time of work, 
one inspired page in a whole volume of IJsis, that is enough, if we 
are wise enough to make the most of it. 

Isis is a very austere journal. In spite — and perhaps because — 
of which, we expect that all those who love scholarship and truth 
for its own sake, will help us with all their might and main. 

S. S. Rotterdam (H. A. L.). June 11, 1925. 

GEORGE SARTON. 











The Arsenal in Piraeus and the 
Ancient Building Rules 


The modern world has not succeeded in reaching the grandeur 
and noble monumentality, which characterized the buildings of 
Greek and Roman antiquity, qualities that were based on certain 
building rules, handed down as precious secrets from generation 
to generation. The rules were at once practical and theoretical or 
esthetic, but first of all practical. They aimed primarily at the 
adoption of simple functions of particular dimensions or measures 
chosen as units, the functions being generally simple multiples 
leading to certain integer relations between the various principal 
dimensions. Thus in the temples, the diameter of the columns or 
the dimensions of the triglyphs served as units. The Pythagorean 
theory of numbers and the division of a line in extreme and mean 
ratio seemed to play an important part in sacral architecture through- 
out antiquity and the middle ages. 

None of the inscriptions preserved from antiquity gives so com- 
plete information concerning the details of construction as the so- 
called Arsenal Inscription found in 1882 in Piraeus. It is cut in 
a slab of blue-grey Hymettos marble and is uncommonly well pre- 
served; in fact, only 24 out of the 5161 letters are illegible and they 
can be interpolated with certainty. The inscription dates from 
about 347 B. C. and gives a complete specification of the famous 
Skeuothek or Naval Arsenal in Piraeus, which was one of the most 
admired buildings of antiquity. The inscription was found near 
the south-east harbour of Piraeus, the ancient Zea, which at the 
time of the Arsenal was the most important of the Athenian Navy 
Yards. KogrHLer gives an excellent transcription of the Greek text 
in Inscriptiones Graecae (1. G., I], 1054) and a translation in the 
English language is given by THomas W. LupLow in the American 
Journal of Philology, 1882: « The Athenian Naval Arsenal of 
PHILON ». Recently the Danish architect VitHeELM Marstranp has 
made a profound study of the inscription and published the result 
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Manrstrrayvo’s Reconstruction of the Arsenal in Piracus 


Isis, vi pl. 3 W. Hoveavrp 
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of his investigation in a book entitled : « Arsenalet i Piraeus og 
Oldtidens Byggeregler », Copenhagen, 1922 (288 pages with numer- 
ous illustrations and plates). It is the principal object of this 
article to draw the attention of the international public to this 
valuable work, which gives what is believed to be the most exhaustive 
discussion of that document. 

As indicated by the title of the book, it was Marstranp’s first 
object to determine definitely the secret building rules of the ancient 
architects, about which rules there is so much difference of opinion, 
but actually the work covers a much larger field. A critical analysis 
is made of other correlated inscriptions, and the writings of 
Vitruvius and other authors bearing on the same subject are dis- 
cussed. A most interesting study is made of the design of the Greek 
trieres and Marstranp points out the intimate connection which in 
his opinion existed between the building rules of the ships and 
those of the temples. Marstranp has rare qualifications for dealing 
with these questions, being both a scholar and a scientifically trained 
architect. His thorough study of the work of the philologists in 
this field as well as his intimate knowledge of Greek and Latin 
and the ancient literature concerning this matter has enabled him 
to do full justice to the philological aspect of the analysis. As an 
experienced architect he is in a better position than most philologists 
to interpret obscure technical words and phrases that may occur 
in the inscriptions. Finally, Marstranp’s work deserves the appre- 
ciation of all students of Greek inscriptions and of problems con- 
nected with the construction of ancient buildings and ships on 
account of his enthusiasm and his painstaking efforts to disentangle 
the many difficult and obscure questions involved in this study. 

The Inscription. — Marstranpd gives the complete text of the 
inscription with an excellent translation in Danish. As in the 
original text the figured dimensions are written out in full, given 
in Greek or Egyptian measures : feet, palms, and fingerbreadths, 
but in the book the corresponding metric measures are everywhere 
added in ordinary numerals. 

The inscription excels in conciseness, there is not one contradic- 
tion or ambiguity. The text was in all probability prepared by the 
architect himself, the famous PHILonN, whose name is well known 
not only as the designer of the Arsenal but also of other structures 
and as the author of several works on architecture. Vitruvius refers 
to him as one of the greatest of Greek architects, and gives the 
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title of two of his books: « On the harmonious construction of 
the sacred temples » and « On the Arsenal ». These works are 
unfortunately lost. It is clear from the inscription that PHiLon 
wanted to give all information necessary for constructing the build- 
ing, but he did not directly reveal the rules according to which the 
design was carried out. No one who is unfamiliar with those rules 
can see how he arrived at the results, but as shown by MarsTRAND, 
a scrutiny of the inscription and a graphical reconstruction of the 
building, throws new light on this difficult question. 

Figure 1 gives a photographic reproduction of a part of the 
inscription comprising a fragment of the last five lines. The 
rectangular network of lines is drawn in to exhibit the regularity 
with which on the whole the letters are placed. One irregularity 
is found in the upper line to the left (line 93), and is believed to 
be due to an error of the stone-cutter. Probably one = had been 
cut instead of two, whence it became necessary to erase this © and 
the following K and to replace them by XK in two squares. 

The inscription is an official document, authorizing the expendi- 
ture and containing a complete detailed specification of the build- 
ing, the materials to be employed, the principal dimensions, the 
mode of construction and all the scantlings of blocks and timbers. 
It also states the names of the contractors, Eurnypemos, who was 
probably the financial manager, and Puxi.on, the architect, and 
prescribes that the work shall be carried out by paid artisans in 
accordance with the specifications and the patterns provided by the 
architect. In the last sentence it is stated that workmen shall 
deliver (or complete) the work on the date to which they have 
received payment for each job (KAl EN TOIX XPONOIZ ATTOAQZ- 
OYZIN OIF AN MIZOQZQNTAI EKAZTA TQN EPFQN). It is clear 
from this that the work was not carried out by slaves and it appears 
that the men did not receive fixed wages, but that they were em- 
ployed on contract or at piecework. 

The term « Arsenal » (a place where arms and munitions are 
stored and manufactured) employed by Marstranp and by several 
French and English writers as a translation of the word Skeuothek 
( ZKEYOOHK ), 2. e. a ship magazine or ship store house, is a 
misnomer, as the building was actually a store house for the rig- 
gings and sails (skeue kremasta) of the fleet, and was not used 
for storage of arms of any kind. It is difficult to find a satisfactory 
English translation and it would seem that the word Skeuothek 
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used by several German writers is preferable to Arsenal, but as the 
latter term was adopted by Marstranp it will be here used. All the 
weapons and war engines were stored in separate buildings located 
elsewhere in the Navy Yards and the ships were housed in « ship- 
houses » provided with hauling slips. In these houses were also 
stored all outfit of wood, such as masts, yards, oars, etc. Previous 
arsenals were generally constructed of wood as known from the 
so-called Naval-Inscriptions, found in Piraeus in 1834 (KogHLER’s 
I. G., Il). 

The Rules of Construction. — The construction of the Arsenal 
was commenced in the year 346 B. C. but was interrupted in 339 
on account of the war with Puitip of Macedonia. In 338 the work 
was resumed and the Arsenal was placed in use in 329. In 86 B. C. 
SuLta destroyed all the fortifications and Navy Yards, including 
the ship-houses and the arsenal. 

Marstrinn’s reconstruction of the arsenal, shown in plate 3, 
is based on a careful study of the inscription and on an analysis 
of previous attempts in this direction, together with what is known 
from Vitruvius and other writers. He also makes comparisons with 
temples and other buildings, ancient and medieval, and finally 
presents what he believes to be the building rules. These rules 
seem to have been lost in the middle ages, and it has been asserted 
by some that no rules ever existed beyond certain practical pre- 
scriptions, but MarstraNnp maintains that this is unthinkable since 
in that case there could be no such definite architectural style as 
was manifestly exibited in the Greek temples. He says that too 
much weight has been assigned to the theoretical and esthetic origin 
of the rules; it has been overlooked that the rules must first of all 
be practical. The entire structure as well as its component members 
must possess sufficient strength, and a building must fulfil certain 
requirements determined by its purpose. It has been shown by 
TuierscH and THever that certain numerical relations are repeated 
over and over again in the same temple groups as for instance 2: 5 
in the Apollo-temples, 3: 8 in the Hera-temples, 5: 11 in the 
Zeus-temples and so on. It seems almost certain that there was a 
connection between the Pythagorean philosophy and the dimen- 
sional proportions of the temples. The central idea of the Pytha- 
goreans was that numbers are the essence of all things and the 
principle of rational order in the universe. This mystic concep- 
tion is difficult to grasp, and probably had its root in the much 
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older speculations on numbers by the Babylonians and Egyp- 

tians. PyrHacoras took the pentagon as a symbol of the relation 

between the various building rules and according to MarsTraNnp 
the extreme and mean ratio, which is intimately connected with the 
pentagon, played an important part in those rules. The connection 
between that ratio and the pentagon is shown in the thirtheenth book 
of Evci. The ratio between the minor and the major of a line cut 
in the extreme and mean ratio can be expressed as a continued frac- 
tion, from which the following series of convergents is obtained, the 
successive members of which deviate less and less from the true 
irrational value of that ratio : 

1 4 | 3 5 8 13 
— ay ee Cee Be Ry ee 

In this series, which was well known in antiquity, each new 
member may be formed by the addition of the numerators and 
denominators of the two previous members. The ratios indicated 
by the terms are according to Marstranp those most commonly met 
with in all buildings. The first three terms are regarded as simple 
numerical relations, but the last terms, beginning with 3: 5 are 
referred to as extreme and mean ratios, being approximations of 
increasing accuracy. These relations were used mostly in the ver- 
tical dimensions, but in the horizontal directions the division was 
minor : major: minor for the sake of symmetry : 

Seece, Saeet, State. Ss, Bess. S328 
3 4 7 11 18 29 
MARSTRAND discusses the design and construction of the Arsenal 

in the smallest detail and shows that the dimensions of this building 

were actually governed throughout by the proportions indicated in 
those series. This was verified by drawing rectangular networks 
of straight lines over the plans. 

Vitruvius (Book III, chap. I) states very clearly the principle 
of simple numerical relations or commensurability. Describing first 
how this principle is followed in the human body he says that con- 
sequently, as found by the ancients (the Greeks), in all buildings, 
but especially in the temples of the Gods, these rules should be 
followed : « Cum causa constituisse videntur antiqui ut, etiam in 
operum perfectionibus : Singulorum membrorum, ad universam 
figurae speciem, habeant commensus exactionem. » 

It appears that in general the Greeks based their designs on simi- 
larity of proportions. In all temples, from the smallest to the largest, 
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there is very approximately the same relations between breadth, 
length and height; the number of columns does not increase with 
breadth and length but individual columns are made of correspond- 
ingly greater diameter and height. The rule of similarity, however, 
has its limitations in the scantlings of beams, dependent on the 
increase in load, and failed in the construction of Erechtheum 
409 B. C.). As known from the preserved record of the accounts 
from that temple, the beams under the ceiling took a dangerous 
deflection and an extra beam of very great dimensions had to be 
fitted under the ceiling of the Poseidon-Erechtheus cella, detracting 
much from the beauty and harmony of the temple. Fifty years 
later, when the Arsenal was designed, it seems that the problem of 
calculating the strength of beams had been solved, probably by 
Evupoxos, who may have been the teacher of Puiton. It appears to 
be then realized that the weight of the beams themselves had to 
be taken into account, especially in structures of stone. MARSTRAND, 
through a careful analysis of the load distribution and strength of 
the beams in the Arsenal, arrives at the conclusion that the scant- 
lings of the beams were unmistakably determined by a method 
which differed only in form from that applied by modern engineers. 
In fact, beams of entirely different cross-section, both in the roof 
and the floors, were found, within each group, to be subject to 
the same maximum stress when calculated by modern methods. 
Probably the rule used by PHILON was geometric. but equivalent to 
the ordinary modern formula for bending. 

The imposing and costly Arsenal was closely bound up with econ- 
omic and political conditions of Athens and was of the greatest im- 
portance in ease of quick mobilization of the fleet. About 400 years 
later VaLertus Maximus wrote: « The Athenians were exceedingly 
proud of their Arsenal and not without reason, for it gave an im- 
pression of grandeur and beauty. It is told that the architect Puiton 
in the theatre gave such a good account of his calculations before 
the Popular Assembly, that this pampered people praised him no 
less for his eloquence than for his art. » 

he Trieres. — At that time the trieres or trireme, as it was termed 
in Latin, was the standard fighting unit in the Athenian fleet and 
the Arsenal was built to accommodate the sails and riggings of 
100 vessels of this type. Larger ships with four and five banks 
of oars had indeed been developed by the Carthaginians, and also 
the Greeks soon found it necessary to commence building such 


Vou. vitt-l. 4 
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vessels, but they were loath to abandon the well-tried trieres, the 
construction of which was perfected and standardized. The trieres, 
moreover, excelled in speed and handiness and the entire plant of 
the Navy Yards, especially the ship-houses, were built to accommo- 
date this type. 


The ship was for the Greeks something sacred and was regarded 
as the gift of the Olympian Gods. The economic life of the popu- 
lation around the Aegean Sea was based on shipping. It was no 
mere accident that the inner shrine of the Greek temples was given 
the same name as the ship, naos. The word nave used in the Chris- 
tian churches to this day is probably derived from the Latin word 
navis and handed down from the days of the temples, and it is known 
that in the early Christian Church the ship stood as a sacred symbol. 


The trieres was perfect in design; it was an expression of the same 
rhythm and harmony that characterized the temples, and which by 
the Greeks were admired in everything. In the ships as in the 
temples Marstranp found that the principal dimensions were mul- 
tiples of a certain basic measure, in this case the distance between 
the oarholes. There was the same proportion between the length 
and beam of the trieres as between the length and breadth of the 
Arsenal and also several other dimensions were similar. MAnsTRAND 
placed a rectangular network of straight lines over the transverse 
section of the ship and was thus able to analyze the proportions 
very readily. 


The distribution and position of the oarsmen is a question which 
has given rise to much controversy. Marstranp based his study 
of this problem chiefly on the Akropolis relief of a trieres and 
arrived at the solution illustrated in figure 3. He placed the 
thranites, or oarsmen of the highest bank, and the zygites, or 
oarsmen of the second bank, on the same level, while the thalamites, 
or oarsmen of the lowest bank, were placed vertically below the 
thranites. This arrangement was made possible by the overhang 
of the deck, which permitted the oarlocks of the second bank to 
be placed further inboard and thus prevented the length of these 
oars to become excessive. All three banks of oars were parallel 
and equidistant; the oars of the two upper banks were of the same 
length but those of the lower were shorter. This solution is in 
good accord with the descriptions handed down in writings, inserip- 
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tions and works of art and is similar to that proposed by Tenne (1), 
except that Tenne places the thranites and zygites directly on the 
deck beams, while Marstranp places them on benches. On the whole 
MarstraNnp’s solution seems to satisfy all technical and nautical 
conditions. 

The hypozomata mentioned in the Arsenal Inscripiion as well as 
in the Naval Inscriptions were heavy cables, used for girding the 
ships and may properly be called rope-girdles. There has been 
much discussion as to how they were applied, but it is certain that 
the purpose was to strengthen the ship by holding the frames in 
place when in a seaway and when exposed to ramming. According 
to Marstranp, these ropes were carried along the sides entirely 
around the ship and inside the frames, but he does not offer any 
explanation as to how they were attached to the frames. Some other 
writers maintain that the ropes were laid externally, which indeed 
seems more natural. These rope-girdles must not be confounded 
with the hogging ropes used in Egyptian ships and found even in 
our limes in shallow boats on the Mississipi River. Such hogging- 
ropes are carried from the stem to the stern in the vertical central 
plane of the ship or parallel with this plane, and rest on vertical 
posts or crutches forming a truss which resists the hogging strains. 

General Remarks. —- According to Marsrranp no sharp distinction 
should be made between the technical and the esthetic requirements 
in construction. That which is perfectly beautiful must strive 
towards the same goal as that which is perfect technically; the two 
requirements must be made to coalesce. Art is the most perfect 
application of all our technical science and not something apart. 
This the Greeks and Romans understood, as clearly expounded by 
Virruvivs. 

The building rules as formulated by Manstranp are based 
primarily on the Arsenal Inscription and were tested on the Erech- 
theum and other temples as well as on the trieres. Although they 
cannot be said to be established with certainty and require to be 
further tested by application to a greater number of buildings, the 
solution offered seems logical and is well supported by the known 
facts. Manrstranp’s conception of the trieres as being derived from 
the same building rules as the temples is of great interest. His 
study of the strength calculations of the beams in the Arsenal, of 


(1) « Kriegsschiffe zu den Zeiten der alten Griechen und Rémer», Olden- 
burg, 1915. 
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the position of the oarsmen in the trieres, and of numerous other 
questions which cannot be discussed in a brief article, bring fresh 
points of view and constitute valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of ancient engineering. It is refreshing to read a book which is 
written with so much enthusiasm and love of the subject, but it 
is to be regretted that it is written in a language which is accessible 
only to a relatively small number of readers. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Wiiitam Hoveaarn. 
Cambridge, Mass.). 











Graeco-Arabische Studien 


nach mathematischen Handschriften der Vizekéniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Kairo, als Festgruss zum 70. Geburtstag 
des Herrn Prof. J. L. HEIBERG, Kopenhagen, dargestelit. 


Ueber zwei geometrische Probleme, welche die Araber von den 
Griechen ubernommen uad deren LO3su ng sie weiter entwickelt haben 
moge zuerst ein kleines Kairiner Schriftchen von Aumap Ibn Mon. 1p 
‘Asp at-Javit as-Suzi (951-1024), betitelt : « Ueber die Konstruktion, 
des Siebenecks in den Kreis und die Teilung des geradlinigen Win- 
kels in drei gleiche Teile » orientieren. Der Autor sagt: Es ist be- 
wundernswert, was die Geometrie uns zu geben vermag, Aber trotz 
der Anregung und Férderung, die mir aus dem Wissen der Alten zu 
Teil ward, halte ich doch die Vorteile fir gering und dirftig, welche 
insbesondere Anfanger dieser Wissenschaft aus dem Studium der 
Alten zu ziehen vermdgen, indem ihre Vorkenntnisse zum Studium 
der antiken Mathematik nicht hinreichend sind. Aber es ist ihm (dem 
Schuler) ja auch mdglich, miihelos (d.h. ohne griechische Sprach- 
kenntnisse' zur Kenntnis dieser Dinge zu gelangen: kann er doch 
leicht eine Lern-Gelegenheit finden. Wie viel schwieriger liegt die 
Autlindung der Lehren fir den, der sich an die Quellen halt, aus 
denen solches Wissen fliesst ! O hilfe doch Sirius mit seiner Macht 
zum raschen Verstiindnis und zur Versiertheit und gewihre als Lohn 
den rechten Weg zur Auffindung des Siebenecks aus den Pramissen, 
die man in dem Buche der Einfiihrung liest, ich meine damit das 
Buch des Eux.emes iber die Elemente, das noch keine Versiertheit 
voraussetzt ! Es wire wiinschenswert, dass nur wenige Autoren 
Schriften dieser Disciplin verfassten; unumgiinglich notwendig ist 
das Studium der Lehren, auch der unbedeutenderen, des vortrefflichen 
AncHiMepes, seiner Pramissen in der Geometrie iber alles Geome- 
trische. Erlangte er doch in der Geomeirie den gréssten Namen 
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unter den Griechen : weder vor noch nach ihm kam ihm jemand 
wegen seiner Unibertrefflichkeit in der Geometrie gleich; keiner ver- 
wandte auf die Beschaftigung mit praktisch-nitzlichen Fragen solchen 
Fleiss wie er; mit seiner Verstandeskraft ersann er (und vollendete) 
Riistzeuge und Instrumente, die er in den Kriegsdienst stellte. Er gab 
die Pramissen fir die Konstruktion des Siebenecks und zeigte den 
Weg zu ihrer Lésung, den uns sein Scharfsinn erschloss, derselbe, 
durch den er die Wurfmaschinen lenkte; denn sein Eifer in miltari- 
schen Dingen war erstaunlich, 

Dies in Verbindung mit seiner Trefflichkeit, seinem Vorangehen 
(im Kampte) und seinem hohen Rang in der Geometrie, fihrten ihn, 
den armen, zu Fehlern abirrenden, zu ersten Primissen hin, wobei 
er noch weit von der richtigen Antwort entfernt war, indem ihm 
nichts ubrig blieb, als zunachst bei einer Falschung beziiglich der 
Konstruktion des Siebenecks stehen zu bleiben, ber die er sich selbst 
keine Kechenschaft geben konnte (1). Es ist anzunehmen, dass er 
iiber eine glickliche Inspiration keine volle Auskunft gab, ausser 
jemandem, der im geometrischen Beweis kein vortreffliches Urteil 
besass, noch den Zugang zu diesem fand. — Diese Filschung (Nahke- 
rungskonstruktion’) war fir jene besonders verwerflich, die mit 
geometrischer Genauigkeit konstruieren (Geometer, Baumeister, 
Ingenieure). Man kann der Meinung sein, dass die vorbereitenden 
Sitze, mit welchen uns Archimedes vertraut macht, schwieriger sind 
als die eigentliche Frage, und nicht schén ist seine Methode, die wohl 
auf miindliche Ueberlieferung zuruckgeht; trefflich ist das, was 
Archimedes mittels dem ausfihrt, was aus dem Beweis resultiert, der 
auf die Pramissen zur Konstruktion des Siebenecks zielt, und das, 
was erin seinem Buche schrieb, damit sie nicht von jemandem auf- 
gelést wirden, der des Verbots nicht wirdig wire. 

Auch ich babe mir spater Arcnimenes’sches Wissen und die Satze 
des Apottonios angeeignet, aber nur nach modernen Autoren, wie 


(1, Es ist nicht unwabrscheinlich, dass damit auf die aus dem Altertum stam- 
mende Naherung fir s; angespielt wird, es der halben Seite des in einen Kreis 
eingeschriebenen Dreiecks gleichzusetzen, was der Forme! s- =5 \ 3 entspricht. 
Diese Naherung wird von Heron von Alexandria erwahnt; sie ist aber fraglos 
ilter und geht vielleicht obigem Text zufolge, auf ARcuimepss zuriick, Vgl. 
auch : M. Cantor: Vorlesungen ber Geschichte der Mathematik [3 §. 376. 
und H. Suter u. J. Frank : Beitrage zur Geschichte der Mathematik bei den 
Griechen und Arabern, Erlangen 1922, S. 104. 
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z. B. nach At-At1 ren Sant. Daran halte ich fest in dieser fremdarti- 
gen schwierigen Sache, und auch an dem, was fir mich in besserer 
und bequemerer Darstellung vorbereitet war, als die Teilung des 
geradlinigen Winkels in drei gleiche Teile, die aus dem ersten Ab- 
schnitt des Buches des Apo.tionios iber die Kegelschnitte herruhrt. 
Und da ich die Sachlage nach diesem verstanden und vorher auch die 
Darlegung dieser Zusiitze zu ihr selbst kennen gelernt habe, so mége 
das, was ich hier schreibe, eine gute Lehre fiir die Anfanger werden 
und den Fehler seiner Darlegungen und Sophistereien in dem zeigen, 
was er machte. Darauf gehe ich auf dasselbe in den Pramissen tber 
das Siebeneck ein, lasse die Konstruktion des Siebenecks selbst folgen 
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und beschliesse meine Arbeit mit der Teilung des geradlinigen Win- 
kels in drei gleiche Teile, doch bei Allah ist die Leitung zum Richti- 
gen, und das ist mein vollkommenes, fest bestimmtes Geniige. Und 
dies ist der Anfang seines (des as-Sijzi) Buches und die Anordnung 
(Folge) seiner Satze. Er sprach also : 

« Schon Arcuimeves iberlieferte in verschiedenen Zeitabstanden 
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eine Anzah! Pramissen (Lemmata), die sich auf die Teilung des Kreises 
in sieben gleiche Teile bezogen (ihr vorangingen). Die Einleitung 
gibt aber keine Klarheit iiber die Praxis und entbehrt ausserdem des 
Beweises, und vielleicht ist die Ausfihrung schwieriger und der 
Beweis entfernter als das, was er ihr vorausschickte. Und das ist dies: 

Man ziehe im Quadrat ABCD die Diagonale AC und verlangere AB 
bis H, das aber nicht das Ende der Verlangerung zu sein braucht. 
Den Punkt H verbinde man geradlinig mit der Quadratecke D. Diese 
Verbindungsgerade schneide die Diagonale AC in Z, die Quadratseite 
BC in E, und Archimedes wahlt den Punkt H so, dass 


4 BEH = 4 CDZ 


wird. Und nun will Archimedes nur die Senkrechte MZT auf AB 
fallen und damit AB in T so teilen, dass 
AT.AH = AB.TH 

und AT.AB = BH? 

wird. Es mag die Teilung von AB nach dieser Bedingung der Aus- 
fahrung wirklich niher liegen, und auch ein Beweis fir das Zichen 
der Geraden DH unter der Bedingung, die Arcuimenes anfiihri, még- 
lich sein, aber vielleicht ist es doch unmdglich, die Teilung von AB 
nachher unter dieser angefubrten Bedingung zu leisten, ja vielleicht 
ist die Teilung von AB auf diese Weise schwieriger, als die Einteilung 
des Kreises in sieben gleiche Teile, und so halte ich mich an das, 





5 


Rg.2 


was mir in diesem Punkte uber eine andere Auffassung in den Sinn 
kam: ich meine, uber einen wabrscheinlicheren Weg, eine leichtere 
Ausfuibrung und eine geringere Zah! |eichter fasslicher Pramissen. 


ee ee 
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1. Wenn wir mit dem senkrechten Abstand, den ein Punkt von 
einer Geraden hat, einen Kreis um diesen Punkt beschreiben, so 
beriihrt er die Gerade CD im Punkte B, in welchem sein Radius AB 
senkrecht auf der Geraden steht. Der Beweis ist leicht. 


A 





Fig 3 
2. Wir wollen von der Seite AB eines gegebenen Dreiecks ABC 
nach der anderen Seite BC eine Gerade ziehen, die gleich dem Stuck 
wird, welches die Aussenliegende des kleineren Dreiecks von BC 
abschneidet, und die parallel AC ist. 
3. Wir wollen eine Linie ziehen, deren Verhiltnis zu der gegebenen 
Strecke AB ein bekanntes, namlich C: D, ist. 


D qh o|  * " 


Fig. ' 

4. Wir wollen die gegebene Strecke AB so in zwei Teile tcilen, dass 
das Produkt aus der ganzen Strecke und einem der beiden Teile gleich 
dem Quadrat einer Strecke wird, deren Verhiltnis zum anderen der 
zwei Teile dem gegebenen Verhaltnis C : D gleich ist. 

Dies sind die Pramissen, auf welche ich die Konstruktion des 
Siebenecks grinde. 

Ich gebe im vierten Satz ein Verhaltnis, bediene mich aber bei der 
Ausfubrung der Konstruktion des Siebenecks einer anderen Propor- 
tion, im Gegensatz zu dem, was ich in der Pramisse anfiihrie. Aber 
es ist fraglich, ob die Ausfiihrung (mit) der vierten Pramisse még- 
lich ist; denn es gibt keine schén geordnete Behandlung, wenn man 
sich nicht der Kegelschnitte bedient. die aber in der Geometrie (Plani- 
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metrie) nicht gekannt sind, ebensowenig wie der Kegelschnittzirkel. 
Und mit der Einfaihrung (in die Planimetrie) befassen sich die ersten 
Biicher (des Eukleides ?), welche bequem auf die Konstruktion des 
Siebenecks vorbereiten. Und hinsichtlich dieser Vorbereitungen ist 
es schon schwierig, ein Sechseck in den Kreis zu konstruieren (!), 
wie es die Tischler auf die Deckel der Gefiisse machen, wobei sie sich 
nur einer Zirkeloffnung bedienen, wieviel mehr noch die Zeichnung 
des Siebenecks ! Und sie beruht auf einer Sophisterei und Filschung. 
Und wir beginnen jetzt mit dem, was wir von der Angelegenheit des 
Siebenecks und den darauf beziiglichen Primissen versprochen 
haben; dann lassen wir die Teilung des geradlinigen Winkels in drei 
gleiche Teile folgen. 
Wir wollen die gerade Linie AB im Punkte C so teilen, dass 
AB.BC AB 
AC AB+ AC" 


t K 


... 4) wird. 
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Wir verlangern AB geradlinig bis D, so dass AD — AB ist, und 
zeichnen uber AD das. Quadrat ADHZ. Durch den Punkt A {als 
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Scheitel) legen wir eine Hyperbel, die HD und HZ zu Asymptoten hat, 
indem sich die Hyperbel EAK diesen beiden verlaingerten Geraden 
bestiindig nahert, nach dem, was in § 4 des 2. Buches der Kegel- 
schnitte des Apo.Lonios, des so hervorragenden Gelehrten, gemiass 
der Uebersetzung durch IspAq (1), steht. Ferner konstruieren wir 
iiber der Achse BD die Parabel LBE (B Scheitel), mit dem Parameter 
AB. Vom Durchschnitt beider Curven, namlich E, fallen wir das 
Lot EC auf die Gerade AB. Und nun behaupte ich, dass wir AB im 
Punkte C so geteilt haben, wie wir es beabsichtigten. 

Beweis : Wir bringen die beiden Geraden HZ und CE im Punkte J 
zum Schnitt und machen ETM || JH und ATZ | CJ. Und nun gilt fir 
die Hyperbe! : 

JE.EM = AZ.AD = AD? 

Wir nehmen die Fliche TMZH fur beide Teile gemeinschaftlich, 

dann bleibt : 


ETJZ = ATDM , oder : 
ETJZ + ETAC = ACJZ — CDIH, d. i. 
AB. AC = CD.CE at 
AB CE 
—- — » 
cb = AC 4 
Fur die Parabel gilt : 
Cr wR .-s 0 et tt ee 


Erseizt man jetzt noch DC durch AB + AC, so wird durch Verbin- 
dung von 2) und 3) 


5) (2), q.e. d. 


Ich stutze mich bei dieser Darlegung auf Apu Sa‘ip aL-“ALi IBN SAHL 
und folge seiner Art der Lésung. Beide Compositionen sind ein Teil 
aus seiner Lésung. 

Hier eine andere Proposition. 


Wir zeichnen iiber der Strecke AD ein gleichschenkeliges Dreieck, 





(1) D.i. der arabische Art und Naturforscher : Hunatn isn IswAg at-'[BADI 
\Bd Zaip (809/10-873). 

Dies ist die Formel, die ‘e vierte Proportion inhaltlich wiedergibt, 
wihrend Gleichung 1) feblerhaft i Die wortliche Uebertragung dieser Pro- 
portion in eine Formel, sind die usdriicke 64) und 6»). Hierauf beziehen 
sich woh! die friiheren Worte des tors : ... « bediene mich aber bei der Aus- 
féhrung der Konstruktion des Siebenecks einer anderen Proportion... » 
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in welchem jeder Winkel an der Grundlinie gleich dem dreifachen 
Winkel an der Spitze sein soll. Wir teilen AB im Punkte C so in zwei 
Teile, dass die Bedingungen erfiillt sind : 


AB.AC = (Linie)® . . . ... . 6a 
Linie AB 
: = i ee | 


BC AB + BC 














Diese Linie sei AD. Wir ziehen BD = AB. Es (AB) schliesst mit AD 
den Winkel D ein, und ich behaupte, dass ABD das verlangte Dreieck 
ist, und dass jeder der beiden Winke! A und D — 3 mal dem Winkel! 
B ist. 

Beweis : Wir ziehen DC, und da gemiass 6 » 

© ng 
BC AB + BC, 

und AB< AB + BC, so folgt auch : 
AD< BC. 

Wir tragen auf BC das Stick BH = AD ab, ziehen HU | AD und 
machen ausserdem DZ und UE | AB. Und da 


AB.AC = AD®, so gilt die Proportion : 
AB AD , 
a —, es ist also 
AD AC 
AADC —. A ADB, mithin 
DC — AD und AZ = CZ, und da 
CZ : AC und CB = 2. =, so wird 


ZB — $ (AC + 2 CB) = ; (AC + CB + CB) 
~ (AB + CB) 
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Und HB(= AD) ne DB (= AB) | AB 
: CB + (AB -+BC) BZ. 
Es ist auch : UB (= HB) _ DB (= AB) 
EB BZ 
und = und a sind ein und dasselbe; denn : CB = EB; also ist 


7 4 


UC UB = HB, 
und somit bestehen die Gleichheiten : 
AD = DC = UC = UB 
x ACD = < CDU + <— UBC 
<x DUC = =~ CDU=2, & 
x ACD = = CAD = 3. = 


Ferner ist : 





q.e. d. 


B 
Foiglich : B, 
D 
T 
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Wir stellen uns jetz! die Aufgabe, in einen Kreis ein regulares 
Siebeneck einzuzeichnen. azu konstruieren wir zuerst das gleich- 
schenkelige Dreieck HZD, in welchem die beiden Winkel an der 
Basis jeweils gleich dem Dreifachen des Winkels an der Spitze sind. 
Und nun bringen wir in den Kreis ein Dreieck ABC mit denselben 
Winkeln; dann ziehen wir die Sehne CE so, dass < BCE = < BAC 
wird. Den Winkel ECA halbieren wir durch die Gerade CT, und es 
ist klar, dass <( BCE = < ECT = < TCA ist. Auf gleiche Weise 
ziehen wir die Sehnen BJ und BK, welche die gleichen Winkel CBJ, 
JBK, KBA ausschneiden. 

Und es folge jetzt eine Proposition fur die Teilung eines geradlinigen 
Winkels in drei gleiche Teile. Es sei der Halbkreis AZD gegeben, und 
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BC sei ibrer Richtung nach bekannt (d. h. < ABC = < a ist 
gegeben). Der Durchmesser ist AD und H der Mittelpunkt. Es soll 
auf diesem Durchmesser ein Punkt E gefunden werden, so, dass falls 
man durch ihn EZ || BC zieht, gilt : 


EZ? — EH.ED (4) 





Rg 8 


Dazu konstruieren wir uber dem Halbmesser AH eine (gleichseitige ) 
Hyperbel mit dem Parameter AH. Sie sei durch HZL gekennzeichnet, 
und schneide den Umfang des Halbkreises im Punkte Z. Wir zichen 
EZ || BC, und ich behaupte, dass 


EH ED EZ? ist, 








Beweis ; Es ist : EH.ED  —_Achse (AH) 
EZ? Parameter (AH) 
mithin ist EH ED EZ*, q. ¢. d. 


Danach ist die Trisektion des Winkels (<{ a) eine einfache Aufgabe. 
Es sei << ABC (= a) gegeben, der in drei gleiche Teile geteilt werden 
soll. Wir verlangern AB geradlinig bis D, wobei BD eine willkir- 
liche Lange habe. Ueber AD beschreiben wir den Kreis ACZD, 





(1) Der Satz stammt aus den Kwvixd des Apotitonios. (Vgl. I. L. Hripere- 


ApoLtoni Pergaei quae graece exstant cum commentariis antiquis, Lib. | 
pac. 165, Lipsiae 1891). 





ee 


; 
4 
7 
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dessen Mittelpunkt H sei. Dann machen wir EZ || BC, und es soll 
jetzt 
EH.ED = EZ* ...(4) sein. Wir ziehen noch 
ZH und ZI), sowie BT || ZH. Und nun behaupte ich, dass 
<x ABT = 2. < CBT ist. 
Beweis : Nach 1) ist: 
ED:EZ — EZ:EH (4 DEZ und A HZE). 
-{ HEZ ist beiden Dreiecken gemeinschaftlich; also ist 
4 DZE -—. A HZE, also auch 
x ECZ = < EZH, 
x EZH = =< HZD, 
y EHZ = 2. ~ HZD (| Aussenwinkelsatz), 
da ja HZ = HD. *) 
Es halbiert mithin ZH den < EZD, und eine nochmalige Anwendung 
des Aussenwinkelsatzes auf A EZH fihrt zu der Beziehung : 
ax<a-= < EHZ + =< EZH 
3. < HZE. 
Mithin ist < ABT 2. < CBT, q. e. d.” 

im Anschluss an die kleine Schrift von as-Siuzit méchten wir noch 
einige Bemerkungen zur Trisection des Winkels machen und dafir 
vor allem das Buch von Fr. Woercke: L’algébre d’Omarn ALKHAYYAMI, 
Paris 1851 (pag. 117-128) benennen, wo p. 121 auf die obige 
Konstruktion von as-Sizi kurz hingewiesen ist, gemass der Erwahn- 
ung eines Pariser arab. Ms. Hier sei noch erginzend hinzugefigt, dass 
man in einem Kairiner arabischen Handschriftchen, betitelt : « Masa ’il 
handasiya mutafarriq » (verschiedene geometrische Fragen), fiir das 
kein Verfasser zeichnet, genau dieselbe Behandlung der Winkeldrei- 
teilung, wie vorstehend, durch Apu Sant at-Quni findet, der zwar 
Zeitgenosse von as-Suz1 war, aber doch einige Jahrzehnte friher 


(1) D ist durchaus nicht Scheitel des 2. Hyperbelzweiges, sondern hingt, wie 
Gleichung 1) zeigt, von EZ ab. Es ist D nur im Falle qa = 90° mit dem Scheitel 
identisch. Aus der Figur erkennt man, dass durch Ziehen von HZ der <. EHZ 
= 5a detiniert ist. Macht man HD = HZ, verbindet Z mit D, so ist 3 schon 
bekannt, damit auch q selbst Man verfiigt also nicht im Voraus iiber die 
Grésse von a. Aber die Darstellung des Autors ist zum mindesten ungenau, 
da er HA = HD setzt. Ausserdem scheint die umgekehrte Aufgabe : Bei ge- 
gebenem a und vorgezeichneter Hyperbel, $ 2u finden, unlésbar,so dass die Dar- 
legungen des Autors nur eine schéne Idee bedeuten und die Zeichnung nur den 
Zusammenbang von a und ; verbildlicht. 
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starb. Wer von den beiden trefflichen arabischen Geometern der 
Urheber dieser merkwirdigen Konstruktion ist, Jisst sich wohl kaum 
feststellen. 

In diesem Schrifichen eines Anonymus ist auch jene Methode der 
Winkeldreiteilung dargelegt, die man gewoéhniich auf ArcHimeDEs 
zurickfihrt, und zwar auf den 8. Satz seines Liber assumptorum. (1) 


Da sie vielleicht alter ist als die Hinweise auf sie, die von anderen 
arabischen Mathematikern herrihren (2), so fihre ich sie wértlich an: 
« Es sagt der Uebersetzer des Evxiemes, der Faqir (3) (vielleicht Hunain 
isn Isnag aus Hira, der ein christlicher Syrer gewesen sein soll) : 
« Wahrlich, wir wollen die Drittelung des geradlinigen spitzen 





(1) Ueber diese kleine Schrift, die uur in arabischen Recensionen auf uns 
gekommen ist. findet man einige literarisch-historischen Notizen bei Hgisere : 
« ARCHIMEDIS opera omnia» II, pag. 428/29, sowie auch bei J. Troprxe : 
« Geschichte der Elementarmatiematik », Berlin 1921-24, Ill? S. 65 und IV? 
S. 165. Mir lag die arabische Bearbeitung der « Ma’knupHAT» (Swapte, vom 
arab. Verbum akhadha, nehmen, im Deutschen oft, weniger passend, « Wahi- 
sd@tze » genannt) durch Nasik ap-pin at-Tisi (1201-1274) [Ber]. arab. Cod. 5936, 
S. 239%-246°) vor, der ich folgende einleitenden Worte entnehme: 


« Sorgfaltige Abfassung des Buches der Ma’khudhat des ARcHIMEDES, nach der 
Uebersetzung durch Tuasir ten Qurra und Erklarung derselben durch den 
Meister (Lehrer) Asu’t-Hasan «ALi =n Anmap an-Nasawi. Es sprach der 
Meister personlich : Diese Abhandlung geht traditionell bis auf Archimedes 
zuriick. In ihr findet sich eine kleine Zahl schéner Lemmata (ashkal) von 
grossem Wert und Nutzen fiir die geometrischen Anfangsgriinde und deren 
Anwendungen. Dann sind neue Zutaten als Vermittler hinzugefiigt, welche 
sich als geeignet erweisen bez. der Lektiire dessen, was zwischen dem Buche des 
Evkirimes und Almadjisti liegt. Dazu in einigen Lemmata Stellen, die zur 
Erginzung anderer Satze nétig schienen, endlich Hinweise bei einigen Lemmata 
des Ancuimepes auf solche ashkal, die zur l’xplikation irgendwie verwandter 
Fragen dienen, u. s. Ww. » 

(2) So von Asi Hamip as-Sacuani (4-990) [s. WorpKga. a. O. pag. 119] und 
at-BirOni (-+-1048) [at-QanOn aL-Mas‘tp’, Berl. orient. Ms, Okt. 275 S. 68? }. 


(3) Veraus geht diesem Text des anonymen Kairiner Schriftchens eine Stelle 
aus dem Kitab al-qisma |’Aqleides (Buch den Teilung von KuKvEipes, tepi 
diaip¢écewv BiBAiwv). Von diesem Werke KuxLemwes kennen wir ausser eines 
kurzen Hinweises durch Protos nur zwei arabische Texte, und zwar den des 
Mun. at-Bacapadni (vielleicht Isaag msn Hunain, der Sohn des schon genannten 
Hunan) und den des arab. Mscr. 952, 2° der Bibl. nat., Paris. Beide Texte 
sind tibersetzt. Wir méchten fiir nahere Details auf das treffliche Buch von 
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Winkels ABC. Wir verlingern CB geradlinig uber B hinaus und 
beschreiben um den Punkt B mit dem Radius BC den Halbkreis 
CAD, der den Schenkel des zu teilenden Winkels im Punkte A 
schneidet. Dann bringen wir das Ende des Lineals auf den Punkt A 


R. Cu. ARcuipatp : Evciw’s Book on Division of Figures, Cambridge (Mass.) 
1915 verweisen. Eine der wenigen Flichenteilungen im Kreise, die sich auch 


= 








Fig.9 


bei Leonarpo von Pisa (Practica Geometriae) findet, ist hier etwas abweichend 
behandelt und soll deshalb kurz angefiihrt werden. Es heisst in der erwahnten 
Kairiner Schrift : 

« Gegeben sei der Kreis ADC und in ibm das Stiick ABC. Wir wollen von 
dem Kreise ein Stiick (Segment) abschneiden, das von zwei parallelen Sehnen 
und zwei Bogen begrenzt und mit dem Stiick ABC flichengleich ist. Wir teilen 
den Bogen AC im Punkte H in zwei gleiche Halften. Dann verbinden wir A mit 
€, ziehen BZ || AC, verbinden Z mit A und machen auch HE {| AZ. Es ist 

arc ZE = are AH 
arc ZE + are AH = arc AC, 

Wir fassen arc AZ als gemeinschaftlichen Bogen auf. Es ist ferner 

arc ZC = are HE. 

Verbinden wir noch Z mit C, so ist 

J AZC = A ABC. 

Nun ist AZC dem gegebenen Stick gleich. Wir nehmen das Segment, 
welches von der Sehne AZ begrenzt wird, gemeinschaftlich, Es ist 

Segment CZ — dem geg. Stiick +- Segment AZ = Segment HE. Und durch 
Subtraktion des Segmentes AZ : Stick CHAZ = Segment AZHE = Stiick 
ABCH, q. e. d. 


Vou. vul-l. 3 
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und bewegen das andere Ende auf der Verlangerung von CB so, 
dass der Umfang des Kreises in einem Punkt H, die Verlangerung von 
CB aber in einem Punkte Z vom Lineal so geschnitten wird, dass 


A 


¢| io 





AH = HZ = dem Radius des Kreises ist (1). Und wenn das so ge 
funden worden ist, so ziehen wir AHZ und verbinden auch H mit B. 
Es ist nun 
<x HAB = < AHB = < HBZ + < HZB = 2. =< HZB, 
<x ABC — < HAB + < HZB = 3. <= AZB 
Ziehen wir jetzt durch B die Strecke BE | ZA, so ist 
x CBE = : < CBA, q.e.d. 

Ausser der Behandlung der Winkeldreiteilung (tathlith az-zawiya) 
durch as-Suzi oder at-QUni, scheinen die Araber in_ dieser 
Frage nur griechische Leistungen reproduciert zu haben. Die 
friiheste arabische Studie uber die Trisektion des Winkels stammt 
von AnMAD IBN SHakin (9. Jahrhundert), dem zweiten der BanU Musa, 
die aber als verloren gegangen gilt. Sie findet sich indessen repro- 
duciert in der Abhandlung (Risala) des Kamat apv-pin Apt'L-Mo‘Aaui 
Musa ipn Yunus (1156-1242) : « Ueber den Beweis der Primisse bei 
der Siebenteilung des Kreises (tasbi‘ ad-da’yra), welche AncHIMeDEs zu 
beweisen unterlassen hat. » (Oxford I 940, 8° S. 5¢). Danach kom- 
men die Darlegungen des AuMApD 1pN SHAkiRn ganz auf das hinaus, was 





(1) Also Lésung durch vedorc (Einschiebung), 


a 
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Pappos uber die Winkeldrittelung anfihrt (1). Es lohnt sich daher 
nicht, den arabischen Text des Anmap an dieser Stelle in Uebersetzung 
anzufubren. 


Wir wollen jetzt einige geschichtliche Angaben iiber die Konstruk- 
tion des reguliren Siebenecks in den Kreis machen, so wie wir sie in 
verschiedenen arabischen Texten fanden. Aus diesen geht klar hervor, 
dass zur Zeit der Araber eine Abhandlung des Ancnimepes iber diesen 
Gegenstand bekannt gewesen sein muss, von der heute kein griechi- 
scher Text mehr existiert. Dafiir hat der Friharaber Tuasit 1px Qurra 
aL-Harrani (826-901) uns eine arabische Uebersetzung eines solchen 
hinterlassen, die sich in Cairo befindet, Davon habe ich eine Copie 
studiert. Es ist das « Buch des Arcuimenes uber die Einteilung des 
Kreises in 7 gleiche Teile nach der Uebersetzung des Asv’L-Hasan 
Tuapit 1BN Qurna ». Der Uebersetzer bemerkt, dass ihm nicht die 
Arcuimepes’sche Urschrift, sondern die griechische Copie eines sim- 
plen Abschreibers vorgelegen habe, die sachlich nicht fehlerfrei war. 
Er habe aber bei der Uebertragung derselben ins Arabische gleich die 
notigen Verbesserungen gemacht. 

Dem eigentlichen Thema gehen 17 Lemmata (ashkal) voraus (wie 
es aS-Suzi schon angedeutet hat), die ich aber hier nicht auffiibren 
méchte (2). Arcuimepes hat es, wie wir bereits wissen, unterlassen, 
die Siebenteilung des Kreises geometrisch eingehender zu begriinden 
und mittels der Kegelschnitte durchzufiihren. Er begnigte sich mit 
einer vedois, obwoh! er zweifellos im Besitze der erforderlichen 
geometrischen Kentnisse war. Diese Art der Erledigung des Pro- 
blems hat, wie wir schon sahen, den Beifall der arabischen Geometer 
nicht gefunden, ja sie nicht nur zur Kritik heraus gefordert (3), son- 
dern auch veranlasst, originelle Lésungen zu erdenken und dadurch 





(1) Vgl. Fr. Huurscu: « Papp: Alexandrini Collectionis quae supersunt » 
Vol. I, Berolini 1876,lib. IV, pag. 273-276, ferner H. G. Zeutnen : « Die Lehre 
von den Kegelschnitten im Altertum », Kopenhagen 1886, S. 267-268, und 
Fr. Woepcse a. a. 0, pag. 117, 4 nmerkung 2. 

(2) Der arabische Text von Tuasit 15N Qurra ist vollstindig verdeutscht in 
des Verfassers Schrift : « Die trigonometrischen Lehren des Muu. InN AHMAD 
Ant’L-Raigan aL-Birtni » (Hannover 1925). 

(3) Siehe daselbst auch die Aeusserung des Ipn at-~HaiTHam iiber diese Omis- 
sion des ARCHIMEDES. 








= ee 
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das Problem dort zu vertiefen, wo ArcHimEDEs einen Sprung macht. 
Aber alle muslimischen Gelehrten, die sich mit der Konstruktion des 
Siebenecks beschiftigen, stiitzen sich auf das uns schon bekannte 
Archimedessche Quadrat. 

Ascuimepes selbst sagt das Folgende : « Es sei das Quadrat ABCD 
gegeben, dessen Seite AB wir geradlinig bis zu einem Punkte H ver- 


B K A 4 Hf 

















D . * 
Fi6, M 


langern. Wir ziehen die Diagonale BC, dann bringen wir das Ende 
des Lineals auf den Punkt D und sein anderes Ende auf der Strecke 
AH nach einem Punkte Z dergestalt, dass 
4 ZAE = ACTD wird. Durch den Punkt T ziehen 
wir die Strecke KTL | AC. Und nun behaupte ich, dass 
AB.KB — AZ* 
und ZK.AK = KB?® ist, 
Und es ist sowohl ZK als auch AZ > AK, und dies deshalb, weil 
CD.LT = AZ.AE ist. Daraus folgt : 
CD (= AB): AZ = AE:LT. Da ferner 
A ZAE —. A ZKT —. A LTD, so gelten die Pro- 
portionen : AE: TL = AZ:LD (= KB) 
AB: AZ = AZ: KB 
TL (= AK) : KL (= KB) = LD (== KB): ZK. 
Hieraus : AB.KB = AZ?® 
AK.ZK = KB?, 
und es ist sowohl ZK als auch AZ > AK, q. e. d. 





| 
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Wenn wir nunmehr den Kreis in 7 gleiche Teile teilen wollen, so 
zeichnen wir zuerst die Strecke AB, deren Endpunkte bekannt seien. 











E 
fig 12 


Desgleichen fassen wir die beiden Punkte C und D als gegeben auf, 
von denen wir die Bedingungen erfullt wissen : 
AD.CD — DB?, 
CB.DB == AC?, 
und die der Ungleichung AC und DB > CD genugen. Wir konstruie- 
ren aus den Strecken AC,CD und DB das Dreieck CHD, wobei Seite 
CH = AC, DH = DBund CD = CDist. Wir verbinden H mit A 
und B geradlinig. Um das Dreieck AHB beschreiben wir den Kreis 
AHBEZ; dann verlingern wir die beiden Dreieckseiten HC und HD 
bis zu ihrem Durchschnitt mit dem Umfang des Kreises. Dadurch 
erhalten wir die Punkte Z und E. Wir verbinden } mit Z. Von C 
ziehen wir eine Gerade nach dem Durchschnitt von BZ mit HE und 
erhalten den Punkt T. Da das Dreieck AHC gleichschenklig ist, so ist: 
~ AHC = <= HAC, 
arc AZ = are HB. 
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Und da AD.CD = DB? = Di’, 
so sind die beiden Dreiecke AHD und CHD sich ahnlich, somit ist: 
< DAH = < CHD, d.h. 
arc HB = are EZ, und daraus ergibt sich, 
dass von den Bogen HB, AZ, ZE einer dem anderen gleich, somit auch 
ZB {| AH und <= CHD = < DBT ist. Ferner ist 
<x CDH = = BDT, 
DH = DB, 
CH = BT. 
Mithin liegen die 4 Punkte B, H, C, T auf dem Umfang ein und 
desselben Kreises. 
Und da CB.DB = AC* =: HC’, 
CB aber = TH und DB = DH ist, so giit auch 
TH.DH = HCt. Hieraus folgt die Aehnlich- 


keit der beiden Dreiecke THC und CHD und daraus die Gleichheit der 
beiden Winkel DCH und HTC, und daraus : 
arc CH = are BH (im kleinen Kreise). 
Die Schenkel des Winkels CTH stehen auf dem Bogen HC, auf dem- 
selben Bogen stehen auch diejenigen des Winkels DBH. Also ist 
, CTD = < DBH. 
Da‘jeder dieser beiden Winkel -- < DCH = 2. < CAH ist, so folgt 
arc AH = 2 arc BH = 2 are AZ, 
d. i. ; arc AH = are AZ. 
Es ist endlich auch < DCH = <= BHT, oder 
arc BE = are AH, mithin 
+ arc BE = are AZ. 
Somit ist der ganze Kreisumfang AHBEZ in sieben gleiche Teile 
geteilt, q. e. d.» 

Eine schéne Studie iiber das Siebeneck stellt das Kairiner « Kitab 
‘aml musabbi ‘fi ad-da’yra l'Asi ’t-Jip Mou. ins at-Lita» dar, d. i. 
Das Buch der Einteilung des Kreises in 7 Tcile von Abu’l-Jud Muh, 
ibn al-Lith (oder al-Laith). Er wird als einer der trefflichsten ara- 
bischen Geometer geriihmt, der mit al-Birdni in wissenschafilichem 
Verkehr stand und besonders gerne Probleme bearbeitete, deren 
Lésung sich mittels der Kegelschnitte ausfihren liess. So auch hier. 
{hm ist as-Suzt bei der Konstruktion des Siebenecks gefolgt, wie er ja 
selbst sagt. Tatsichlich ist die zweite der Liésungen, die Apu’t-Jup 
gibt, identisch mit dem, was as-Suzi lehrt, Die erste dagegen geht 
auf die Bestimmung der Punktes F. (Fig. 1), was gleichfalls durch die 
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Combination einer Parabel mit einer gleichseitigen Hyperbel ge- 
schieht. Wiederum ist damit Punkt Z und das Rechieck TBCM be- 
kannt. Beschreibt man alsdann iiber TB als Grundlinie das gleich- 
schenklige Dreieck TKB, so ist <: BKT der Centriwinkel des regu- 
laren 14 — Ecks imKreise, also = * . 
Aus dieser Darlegung des Api’:-Jup Jisst sich auf einfache Weise 
die Gleichung fiir die Seite des reguléren 14 — Fcks gewinnen : 
Nach Ancuimenes gilt : 
HT.TB = AT*..... 4) 
Wenn man jeizt BH = KB als Kreisradius fir das 14 — Eck = 1 
und TB = «x setzt, so wird aus 1) : 
(1 + x). 2 — DM*....2), (da ja AT = DM). 
Andrerseits sol! die Ancuimenes’sche Bedingung erfullt sein : 
A DZC — A DEH. Dies fihrt zu der Gleichung: 
a (¢ + DM) = 1. BE.... 3) 
Aus der Aehniichkeit der beiden Dreiecke DZM und BEH folgt : 
DM: — 1: BE, und hieraus: 
' x 
BE = pw) 
Hiermit wird 3): 
{ 
(x + DM) DM 
und weiterhin : 
DM* + 2. DM Sida ae 
Nach 2) ist aber 
DM? = vx + 2°, 
also kann man statt 5) schreiben : 


g4+2+ 2£. Vr } at { 


v—a?—@2r+ 1 Gb... & 
Es ist also 6) die gewiinschte Gleichung fiir s,, (1), falls der Radius 
1 gesetzt wird. 
Fur die Strecke CE = y tindet man auf ganz dbnliche Weise, indem 
man die Quadratseite AB = 1 setzt, die Gleichung : 
y3 — Gy? -—-y+1=—0.... 6.) 


Und hieraus folgt : 


(1) Nicht fiir die Seite des Heptagons (d.i.s;), wie irrtimlich bei H. HaNKEL, 
« Zur Geschichte der Mathematik im Altertum und Mittelalter » (Leipzig 1874: 
S. 277) steht. 
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Herrn Professor A. Wepemeyer (Berlin) verdanke ich die Berechnung 
der brauchbaren Wurzel von 6, ) auf 30 Stellen. Nach ihm ist 

y, — 0,55495 81320 87371 19142 21948 71006 
Daraus findet man fir den Winkel CDZ den Wert 29° 4! 41". 

Ausser [py at-Harruam, dessen Abhandlung uber die Primissen zur 
Konstruktion des regularen Heptagons ich verdeutscht habe (Vgl. Die 
trigonometrischen Lebren des Bixtni), haben noch mehrere arabische 
Geometer uber das Siebeneck gescarieben, so Apu Sant WIJAN IBN 
Rustam aL-Qum, der schon erwahnte Kamau ad-Din, ferner Nasir 1Bn 
“ABDALLAH und ABU Hamip as-SacHani at-Astuncani (7 990). Bemerkens- 
wert ist, dass die zwei letztgenannten Autoren sich bei der Konstruk- 
lion der ArcnimepesscHeN Teilung nur der Hyperbeln bedienen. So 
schneidet z. B. Ast HAump zwei zusammengehdrige Hyperbelaste, 
deren Asymptotenwinkel kein Rechter ist, durch den Ast einer gleich- 
seitigen Hyperbel. Es ist jedoch hier nicht der Ort, in solche 
Details einzutreten. 

(Essen a. d. R., C. Scuoy. 














The First Great Commercial Arithmetic 


In speaking of the first printed arithmetic (Treviso, 1478), in an 
article which recently appeared in Jsis (vol. V1, pages 311-331), the 
present writer mentioned the fact that in the decade 1480 to 1490 
there were at least sixty-three mathematical works printed in Italy. 
Among these was the Nobel opera de arithmetica, as the name appears 
in the first edition, or the Libro dabacho (or Libro de Abacho) as it 
appears later. It is now proposed to set forth some of the details 
relating to this work which, although the second commercial arith- 
metic in point of time, may properly be called the first one of 
considerable importance and influence in this field. 

The work first appeared from the Venetian press of RaTpoLT 
in 1484. The author was « Piero borgi da veniesia », as the name 
appears in the first edition, or Pietro Borco or Boren as in later 
editions. All that is known of the man is contained in the two 
words « da veniesia ». Like most Venetians, his life was absorbed 
in the life of the state for which he lived and labored. To write, 
as the Proemio states, for « mei signori Merchadanti Venetiani » 
was sufficient honor. He died, it would seem, after 1494, but as to 
when or where he was born or where he died no record seems to 
exist. For nearly a century, however, his book continued to be 
published, even though subjected to some criticism, no less than 
sixteen editions appearing from various Venetian presses (1). There 
were few changes made from edition to edition; the writer has 
examined half of these editions, and the fact that the changes are 
so few gives evidence of the thoroughness with which the author 
prepared the original copy and of the slowness with which the 
customs of commerce changed in the sixteenth century. The work 
was to the Venetian gepublic what Rrese’s was to Germany, CockEr’s 
to England, and Dask's to America, — a humble classic, written to 





(1) 1484, 1488, 1491, 1501, 1505, 1509, 1517, 1528, 1534, 1540, 1550, 
1551, 1560, 1561, 1567, 1577. 
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meet the needs of his time, and in a period when customs did not 
change with the rapidity of our generation. 

In the first edition there appears a set of verses which are not 
found in any of the later editions examined (2). These have the 
caption SHSU, possibly following the current Venetian pronunciation 
of the name Jesus (JHSU). The following lines show the nature 
of the verse : 

Quanto latua memoria et alto ingegno 
vaglia ne larithmetica hai mostrato 

nel presente volume compilato 

petro borgo date veneto degno. 

Ma limpressor de augusta Errado experto 
di lopera presente stampatore 

degno « non di mediocre laude certo. 

In the first as well as in the later editions appears another set of 

verses in the form of a sonnet, as follows : 
Chi de arte matematiche ha piacere 
Ohe tengon di certeza el primo grado 
Auanti che diquelle tenti el vado 
Vogli la presente opera vedere 
Per questa lui potra certo sapere 
Se error sara nel caleulo notado 
Per questa esser potra certificado ) 
A formar conti di tutto maniere 
A merchadanti molta vtilitade 
Fara la presente opera e afatori 
Dara in far conti gran facilitade 
Per questa vederan tutti li errori 
Ede iquaterni soi la veritade 
Danari acquisterano e grandi honori 
In la patria e de fuori 
Sapran far le rason de tutte gente 
Per le figure che son qui depente. 

Speaking of the work in general it may be said that it broke away 

completely from the Greek theory of numbers (arithmetice, crithin:- 








(2) Namely, those of 1488, 1491, 1517, 1528, 1534, 1540, 1550. These, ‘ 
together with the 1484 edition, ara all in the library of George A. Plimpton, 
| Ksq., of New York. 
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tica) which Borris (c. 540) had transmitted to and fastened upon 
the Church schools of the Middle Ages. It was purely mercantile, 
embodying such material as we commonly find in the manuscripts 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, enriched by Borcnt's 
intimate knowledge of the needs and customs of the merchant princes 
of Venice. It was not an easy book, nor did it pretend to be; it was 
complete, from the standpoint of the student of commerce in the 
closing years of the fifteenth century; and it furnished precisely what 
the merchant’s apprentice needed to know in the period of the open- 
ing of a new world to the commercial exploitation of the European 
adventurers in the field of trade. 

It was not, therefore, for the scholar that Borcui wrote his book, 
not for those who were interested in the « Numeri de piu maniere si 
come dichiara Bortio nel suo de arithmeticha » (3), but rather for 
the « giouanetto dedito alla merchadantia ». This led him to devote 
much attention to the elaborate systems of compound numbers 
which were essential in the days before the advent of the decimal 
fraction, and which still receive altogether too much attention at the 
hands of the textbook writers of the British possessions and the 
United States. What chiefly characterizes the work, therefore, is the 
operations with integers, fractions, and compound numbers; the rules 
used by merchants; and the typical mercantile problems that an 
apprentice needed to understand and be able to solve. The most 
important of these processes, rules, and problems will now be men- 
tioned, to the end that those who are interested in the history of 
education may see how the subject of commercial arithmetic was 
approached by the writer who did the most of any of his time to 
set the standard. 

Borcui first discards the various types of number described by 
Boetuius. « Et nota che sono numeri de piu maniere si come 
dichiara Bortio nel suo arithmeticha. Ma uolendo hora trattar de 
quelle cose che solo 4 merchadanti apertiene, pero trattando solo de 
quelli che alle cose merchadantesche sono necessarii, lassero ogni 
altra maniera de numeri. » In other words, perfect, abundant, 
evenly-even, and other types of numbers which the Greeks had 





(3 In the preparation of this article all quotations except those specially 
mentioned as made from the first edition are made from that of 1540, which is 
the author’s working copy. The only changes of any moment are in the 
spelling. 
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developed were to be ignored, and only those needed in commercial 
operations were to be retained, — a great step to be taken in a 
printed book in those days. Nevertheless he could not wholly break 
away from tradition, for he then proceeded to classify numbers as 
digits or simple numbers (« il primo sie detto numero digito ouero 
numero simplice »), articles, and composites. Nor was he, in the 
digits, able to bring himself to think of unity as a number, as was 
done in the century following, but still spoke of it in the Boethian 
manner, as « unita delqual esso numero é generato ». In general, 
then, he adopts the old idea that the digits are (1), 2, 3, ..., 9; the 
articles, 10, 20, .... 90, « per fina 4 cento »; and the composites, 11, 12, 
and so on (« vndese, dodese, tredese &c. »). Like even the most 
progressive writers, he felt the check of tradition. 

The reading and writing of numbers occupies more than eight 
pages. In all early books on arithmetic a simple device was thus 
made difficult through over-explanation. The author felt it neces- 
sary to divide the subject into such topics as « Che cosa sia numero, 
e che si generi, & anchora de tre maniere de numeri necessarii », 
« Die diese lettere ouero figure arithmeticale », ete., « Onde é@ detto 
numero composito, e come si formano », and « Come si formano 
million », and the largest number given was the « numero de million 
de million de million ». 

His next large topic is multiplication, « Che cosa sia moltiplicar ». 
The boy (for the idea of having girls study commercial arithmetic. 
had not yet occurred to the world) must have known some simple 
addition and subtraction before he could have undertaken a work of 
this kind. The book shows that the learning of a brief multiplica- 
tion table had not become a part of the education of the merchant- 
apprentice. There was instead a table in columns, the common 
table of today, together with products up to 1012, 1016, 1020, 
1024, 1032, and 1036, all of which were relics of the ancient 
Babylonian tables and were for use in multiplying « by the columns » 
(« Del moltiplicar per colonna »). There was next a treatment of 
the checks by 7 and by 9 (« La proua del .7. » (4), « De la proua 
del 9. »), relics of the ancient days when the sand board was used 
for calculations, the work being erased as the computer proceeded, 
so that it could not be reviewed, thus rendering a system of simple 


(4) The placing of adot before and after the numeral was almost universal 
from the 1]th to the 16th century. 
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checks a necessity. It should be observed that such a device is still 
important in multiplication, except such as is performed by a com- 
puting machine; and it is unfortunate that, in America at least, the 
check of nines has recently been substantially abandoned. The 
methods of multiplication given by Borcut were (a) by the column, 
already mentioned; (b) cross multiplication (« Del moltiplicar per 
crosetta »), and (c) by the chess-board plan (« Del moltiplicar per 
schachier »), the last of which has survived as our present common 
plan. Cross multiplication has, since then, entirely disappeared 
except for two-figure numbers, although Borcui carries it so far as 
to include the case of 3987 4852. 

Three methods of dividing are given, — « Del atto del partir in .3. 
modi, » — in which « atto » is used as the general name for an 
operation, a custom prevailing throughout Italy at that time. These 
methods were (a) « by the column » (« per colonna »), substantially 
our short division; (b) « by the battello » (« per battello ») so called 
because the work resembled the outline of a Venetian boat with sails 
set (5); and (c) the usual method of dividing by numbers ending in 
zero. The batello plan is the same as the galley method (« per 
galea », « per galera ») of other writers of his time (6). 

The third operation in Boreut’s work is addition, — or the fourth 
if we include notation. The chief peculiarity of his method is that 
the largest number is always written at the top («sempre metti il 
maggior numero disopra »), — a peculiarity rather of the period 
than of this particular writer. No special names like « addend » or 
« sum » were used, these having no value in Boreni’s scheme for a 
practical book. After adding 26 and 24, for example, he simply says, 
« & harai 50. e tato fa gionti 26. con .24.» He checks his result by 
the proof of seven or nine (« prouar el summar per la proua de .7. 
ouero per la pruoua dei 9. »). 

In the subtraction of 2978 from 6354 he says in substance, « 8 from 
14 is 6, 8 from 45 is 7, 10 from 13 is 3, and 3 from 6 is 3 ». He 
therefore took what is probably the best (at least one of the two that 





(5) As Pacioxt (1494) says, it is because of the resemblance to a « galea 
materiale qle e legno marittimo acto al nauigare; » and Tartagiia (1556) 
remarks : « E detto in Vinetia per batello, ouer per galea per certe similitudini 
di figure. » 

(6) For a discussion of this and other early methods, see Suita, History of 
Mathematics, I, 132. 
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rank highest) method of subtraction out of the half dozen in common 
use during the past four centuries and more. 

The purpose of putting addition and subtraction after the more 
difficult operations of multiplication and division is not very clear. 
The boy must have studied each before he could have multiplied or 
divided, and many of the early printed books presupposed this work. 
Probably the two topics were then introduced after division for 
purposes of completing the offering and as a kind of review. 

The desire to avoid fractions led, in very early times, to the inven- 
tion of compound numbers, like £ 7 2s. 4d. 3 farthings. This 
scheme was found in all civilized countries, and in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican countries it still predominates. In a commercial book like 
Borcui's the operations upon or with such numbers was therefore a 
necessity. As before, he begins with multiplication, his typical 
examples referring to multiplication by one digit only, the multi- 
plicands being numbers like 5432 lire, 15 soldi, 9 pizoli; 2345 ducati, 
16 grossi, 21 pizoli; 123 lire, 7 onze, 3 sazi; and 56 bigonzi, 3 quarte, 
2 sechi, 1 lire. The work in division includes similar types, and 
neither the multiplication nor the division extends beyond a multi- 
plier or divisor of only one figure. The treatment was eminently 
practical for the time; awkward as the work may seem to us, it 
represented real conditions which every boy had to meet in the 
mercantile life of Venice, relating as it did to the monetary and 
general metric systems of that commercial center (7). 

The author next considers fractions, — « De li rotti che cosa sia 
rotto ». The Latin ruptus had softened to rotto in the medieval 
Italian, and it found its way into England in the sixteenth century 
as « broken number » along with its synonym fractus (fraction). 
The subject was still a difficult one, although the advent of the 
Hindu-Arabic method of writing a fraction had tended to simplify it. 
Borcui gives ten large pages to it, making it the harder through 
superfluous explanation. He reduced his fractions to lowest terms 
by cancelling « across » (schisa), and hence he headed his chapter 
« Come li rotti se schisano ». His plan of beginning the operations 
with multiplication was probably due to the fact that he had followed 
this plan with integers, but in the case of fractions this order is 
psychologically correct, whereas in the case of integers it is not. 





(7) « Benche se habbi solamente trattato in nelli precedéti atti p [er] quato 
alle monedes, e pesi, e misure Venetiane apertiene. +. 
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BorcHi seems to have been the first author of a printed book to 
discuss the old question involved in the fact that, in multiplying 
by a proper fraction the product is smaller than the number multi- 
plied, — « che multiplicado vno rotto in vn’ altro sempre el resultante 
minuisse dalli moltiplicati... el pareria per questo che la regola datta 
del moltiplicar di rotti fusse falsa, considerato che la natura del 
moltiplicar sie, che sempre lo augmenta ». He then proceeds to 
explain the apparent paradox that a number becomes smaller through 
multiplying it, a matter which had disturbed many arithmeticians 
in the later Middle Ages owing to their failure to extend definitions 
to meet new needs as they appeared. 

The division of fractions was purely by rule but the plan of 
multiplying by the reciprocal of the divisor does not appear. It was 
known in the East before this time, but it was not used in the West 
until somewhat later. 

The operations with fractions were followed by the Rule of Three 
(« De la regola del .3. »), an inheritance from the East, universally 
used by merchants in the later Middle Ages and occupying over 
20 % of this book. Boren gives the rule and then immediately 
applies it to commercial cases, — « Como is procede in tutte rason 
merchadantesche per ditta regola. » One of his first problems is 
as follows : « If 44 yards of cloth cost 17 soldi, how much will 8 yards 
cost? » He soon, however, increases the difficulty, always within 
the range of a merchant’s needs, his problems including such as the 
following : « If 100 pounds of cotton cost 6 ducats 7 grossi 18 pizoli, 
how much will 5432 pounds cost, allowing 8 pounds per cent for tare 
and 2 ducats per cent for brokerage?» The great difficulties attend- 
ant upon the cumbersome systems of measurements then in use is 
seen in the following case : « If 5 carghi 94 pounds 6 ounces 4 sazi 
cost 213 ducats 15 grossi 23 pizoli, how much can be bought for 1327 
ducats 9 grossi? » Even if one were thoroughly familiar with the 
tables of money and weight, such a computation as this problem 
imposes would be a troublesome one today. 

A considerable part of the book is devoted to this type of problem. 
The rule is then carried over to the subject of partnership (« Delle 
compagnie e delle sue proue »). The method of solving presented 
no difficulties, but the system of money made the solution of the 
problems a tedious matter. One of the attempts to divide the gains 
of three partners gave results like 248 ducats 6 grossi 9 189/1555 
pizoli, and other problems of similar difficulty show how necessary 
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was a new monetary system and a new kind cf fraction if business 
was to expand to meet the needs of the renaissance of commerce. 

The next topic is barter (« E de li baratti »), a favorite subject in 
all the manuscripts on commercial arithmetic just before the advent 
of printing, and found in most of the printed texts of this character 
until the nineteenth century. It was a necessary result of the scarcity 
of currency and was particularly important in the commerce of 
Venice, — in a small way in dealing with the contadini, and in a 
large way in connection with the Eastern trade. 

Borcui next considers the question of alloys (« De ligar mettali »), 
a subject of great importance in the days when coinage was not 
generally a government monopoly, and when the importers of Venice 
dealt extensively in the metals needed by the bell founders and the 
jewelers. 

The work closes with twenty-eight pages of miscellaneous problems 
(« De molti e diuersi modi de rason »), largely mercantile and 
involving the Rule of Three and the special form of compound pro- 
portion known later as the Chain Rule. The latter may be illustrated 
by a single one of Borghi’s problems : « If 100 lire of Modon are 
equal to 115 lire of Venice, and 180 lire of Venice are equal to 
150 lire of Corfu, and 240 lire of Corfu are equal to 360 lire of 
Negroponte, how many lire of Modon are equal to 850 lire of Negro- 
ponte? » Such problems were practical in the days of small princi- 
palities and of uncertain coinage, and such is the force of tradition 
that they were still found in certain books at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. 

There are however, in the closing chapter, not a few cases that 
were already obsolete. For example, there is the modification of the 
problem of the pipes filling the cistern, relating to a ship with three 
sails; there is the problem of the couriers, modified to the case of 
two ships, one sailing from Venice to Soria and the other from Soria 
to Venice; there is also the problem of the snail which crawls up a 
60-yard tower, ascending 2/3 of a yard every day and slipping 
back 1/2 of a yard every night, but here modified to the case of a 
sparrowhawk which worked from the foot of the tower upward, 
while a dove worked from the top downward (8), thus combining 
the courier problem with that of the snail (9). There were also 





(8) The problem was adopted by Pactoxi ten years later and also appears in 
Tartaeuia’s work of 1556. 

(9) Some very curious modifications of the problem appear in Paciout’s Sima, 
fol. 42, r, and in Butro’s Logistica (1559), p. 234. 
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numerous other problems of the puzzle variety that had already been 
traditional in Italy for some centuries. 

The interesting thing about the book, however, is not to be found 
in the details so much as in the general spirit which is shown and in 
its influence upon the making of textbooks in the last four and a 
half centuries. A book so valued as to go through at least sixteen 
editions in a century must have had and evidently did have a great 
influence upon the work of later generations. This influence was 
cumulative, each writer who copied Boren having himself an influ- 
ence upon those who read his own treatise. It is to such writers that 
we owe the over emphasis upon compound numbers (like 4 rd. 2 yd. 
3 ft. 4 in.) long after such extended forms had ceased to have any 
practical use. There is not an author of an arithmetic of any 
influence today, at least one who writes in the English language, who 
does not feel compelled to include a considerable amount of worthless 
material of this kind simply because certain state or city courses of 
study require this obsolete material which, being real in Borent’s 
time, has been retained through the force of tradition. Boren's 
extended use of the Rule of Three has long since been discarded in 
commerce, but even under this name it was retained in English and 
American textbooks until recently and it is still found in certain 
European works. Barter and the Chain Rule have gone, and so has 
the older type of mixture problems, but the rather fanciful problems 
in the closing chapter of Borem’s book are found, of course in 
modified form, in most of the algebras of the present day. Some 
will remain because of their puzzle value for young people, but most 
of them have long since outlived what usefulness they may ever have 
possessed. 


(New York). Davi Evcene SmITH. 
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New Light on Robert Recorde 





Introductory Note. — Considering his importance as the founder 
of the British school of mathematicians, as the first noteworthy 
English writer on the Copernican theory, and as a worthy contrib- 
utor to the medical literature of his time, the amount of informa- 
tion possessed with respect to Ropert Recorpe has been com- 
paratively slight. On this account the careful study made by 
Miss CLARKE and the material which she has brought together 
should prove not only of interest to all who have investigated the 
history of science in general, but of value to those who are con- 
cerned with the lives of the British scientists of the sixteenth 
century. 

While in a sense there is no new light thrown upon the life of 
Recorpe, the evidence adduced having long been in existence in 
one place or another, the material has not heretofore been brought 
together, and so it may be said that Miss CLarke has made a 
genuine contribution to the biography of a scientist of considerable 
ability, a promoter of scientific inquiry, and a man of interesting 


personality. 
Davip EvuGENE SMITH. 





As Professor Smiru has stated in his introductory note, the amount 
of information that has been published concerning Robert Recorpde 
is slight. Not only is this the case, but much that has appeared in 
print concerning him has been strangely inaccurate, — largely tra- 
ditional material. This may best be seen-by first considering what 
has been published concerning his life. 

Omitting all reference to his literary productions, as to which 
we are fairly well informed, the Dictionary of National Biography 
states that he was born of good family at Tenby, Pembrokeshire, 
Wales, about 1510. Biographers, in general, agree as to this state- 
ment. The Athenae Oxoniensis goes on the say, « About 1525, he 
first saluted the Oxonian muses, and in 1531, he was elected fellow 
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of All Souls’ college, being then bach. of arts, but whether he took 
the magisterial degree in that faculty, the public records shewe not. » 
He is listed in the Alumni Oxonienses, as having received the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, from Cambridge, in 1545. It is claimed 
that he later became physician to King Epwarp VI and also to 
Queen Mary. 

It is generally conceded that Recorpe died in prison, but whether 
it was in the King’s Bench (1) or the Fleet (2), was a question 
among biographers until Professor SmirH published (3) a fac-simile 
of the official transcript of Ropert Recorpe’s will in which Recorve 
mentioned King’s Bench prison, Southwark, as the place at which he 
was held prisoner. 

It is also said he was imprisoned for debt, a statement (4) for 
which there seems to be no authority and which, as shall be shown, 
was probably incorrect; that he died in 1558, probably not long 
after making his will, 28 June, 1558, a statement which Professor 
SmitH showed by the same fac-simile to be incorrect; and that the 
will is in the prerogative office, which he also showed was not the 
case, the document there being merely the official transcript. 

The Dictionary of National Biography also states that woodcut 
portraits of Ropert Recorpe exist in his books the « Urinal ot 
Physik » and the « Pathway to Knowledge », which, from a careful 
examination of the two works, proves not to be the case. It was long 
asserted that no portrait of him was extant, but Professor SmirH 
published a photographic reproduction of an oil painting (5) which 
he had traced in England, a painting that has since been acquired 
by the National Portrait Gallery in London. 

A careful search for further information concerning Ropert 
Recorve, other than that included in such works as Bau’s History 
of Mathematics at Cambridge or the Dictionary of National Biography, 
has brought to light a considerable amount of material not hereto- 
fore published in connection with his biographies, and has shown 
what difficulties have been encountered in securing this additional 
information. 





(1) Dictionary of National Biography. 

(2) Hutton, Mathematical Tracts, II, 243 

(3) American Mathematical Monthly, XXVIII, 298. « New Information 
Respecting Rosert Recorvg », by Davin Eveene Smita. 

(4 Woon, Athenae Ox niensis 

(5) American Mathematical Monthly, XXVIII, 296. 
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That it is impossible to proceed further is, of course, not the 
case; but the difficulties from this point seem such as to permit 
of no more advance without a great expenditure of time in the 
unpublished records in London; that is, in the Public Record Office 
of Great Britain. 

In this search the following matters of interest have been found 
which correct or amplify certain statements hitherto current, and 
which also add material which seems not to have been used before 
in connection with his life. 

First, the Dictionary of National Biography states that Rosert 
RecorpE was the father of four sons and five daughters. This how- 
ever is not the fact, although it was supposed to be based upon 
information of an authentic nature regarding the Recorpe family 
as given in the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine (6). It came from an 
extract from a letter written by Mr. Joseph Morris to Sir Samuet 
Rusu Meyrick, dated Shrewsbury, May 3, 1832, and reads in part, 
« ... Of Dr. Recorpe, I am not able to give a biography, but assuredly 
he was a Welshman, a native of Tenby, Pembrokeshire, being, a son 
of Tuomas Recorpe, Esq. of that place, by his first wife, Rose, 
daughter of Tuomas Jones of Machynlleth, co. Montgomery, and he 
was grandson of Rocer Recorpe, Esq. of ‘ Est Wel” in Kent; 
Ricuarp Recorpe, elder brother of the doctor (of Tenby, too) had 
three sons and five daughters, the eldest son (and Heir) nephew of 
course to the doctor, was Rosert Recorpe, who was living at Tenby 
in the year 1597. He had at that time four sons and five daughters; 
his two younger brothers and his five sisters were then also living, 
and were all of them married. » It thus appears that the statement 
in the Dictionary of National Biography is due to the misreading of 
the context of the article cited as authority. The father of the four 
sons and five daughters was a Ropert Recorpe, but nephew to 
Dr. Ropert Recorpe. As far as any available data to the contrary 
is concerned, Ropert Recorpde was a bachelor. 

A second matter of interest appears in the Ecclesiastical Memorials, 
of this period, by Joun Strype, where references are quoted showing 
that Recorpe was a man « learned in Divinity » as well as a « Doctor 
of Physik ». In one place, in particular, his name arises in connec- 
tion with the apprehension of a man named ALLEN, a pretended 
prophesier. Strype also has this to say: « .. Here at home about 





(6) Vol. V, p. 116. 
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the month of July, 1548, a sudden report flew through London, that 
King Epwarp was dead. Which arriving to the Court, troubled 
them. The occasion whereof was this. There was one ALLEN, whom 
people called a prophesier, that pretended by casting figures to tell 
things to come, and to prognosticate of the length of men’s lives. 
This fellow was much courted by the Papists to calculate the life 
of King Epwarp. Who did so, and giving assured belief in his own 
art, confidently gave out about this time that the King was dead, » 
The court then gave orders to have those concerned in giving out 
this false report apprehended; whereupon Epwarp UNDERHILL, one 
of the guard of gentlemen pensioners and an ardent protestant, 
found ALLEN, and had him brought before the Lord Protector who 
was then at Sion. Again quoting Strrype: « He was committed to 
the Tower, and the Protector wrote a letter to Sir Jonn Markuam, 
then being lieutenant, to cause him to be examined by such as were 
learned. Mr. Markuay, as he was both wise and zealous in the Lord, 
talked with him : unto whom he did affirm, that he knew more in 
the science of astronomy than all the University of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Whereupon he sent for one Mr. Recorpg, a Dr. of physic, 
and a very learned in divinity also, who examined him, and found 
that he knew not the rules of astronomy, but proved a very unlearned 
man, and a sorcerer. For the which, said Record, he was worthy 
of hanging. » (7) 

RecorDe’s name again arises in connection with an incident which 
occurred five years later, under the reign of Queen Mary, and which 
seems definitely to link him with the protestant cause and also to 
establish him as practising medicine, at that time, in London. The 
same Epwarp UNDERHILL who is mentioned in the case of ALLEN, the 
prophesier, was brought before the council and imprisoned; possibly 
because of the many enemies he had made among members of the 
Catholic party, through his zealous adherence to the protestant cause. 
Strype relates the case in the following manner: « ... To his lot among 
the rest, it fell to be summoned in August, before the Council then 
sitting at the Tower, and by them to be sent to Newgate, for a ballad 
he had made being a witty and facetious gentleman; wherein were 
some strokes against the Papists. » He was committed to Newgate 
prison, where he fell ill of « a burning ague »; and « One Recorp, 





(7) Strypr, Leclesiastical Memorials, Il, 176, 177, 178. (Hereafter referred 
to as Eec. Mem.) 
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a doctor in physic, and a very learned, ventured to come several 
times to visit him in prison, to his great peril, if it had been known; 
who was at charges and pains with him gratis. By whose means 
and God’s providence, he recovered his health » (8). 

A third matter of interest regarding the career of Ropert RecordE 
has to do with his political offices. It is well known that he was 
Surveyor of the Mines and Monies of Ireland, but there has been 
question as to whether he was ever Comptroller of the Mint at Bristol. 
An investigator has made the assertion (9) that this was probably 
not so. There seems, however, indisputable evidence that he actually 
held this office, receipts signed by him being still extant, and one of 
them being as follows : 

« On the thirteenth of August 1549 was received by me, Ropert 
RecorDE, comptroller of His Majesty's Mint at Bristol, to his Highness’ 
use, of Mr. Wa. Younce and Joun Pykes, proctors of All Hallows in 
Bristol, in gilt silver 19 lb. 11 1/2 oz. and in parcel gilt 15 Ib. 3 oz. (10) 
Ropert Recorde » (10). 

The church records of St. Ewen (St. Owen), in Bristol contain a 
memorandum written underneath the account of Wm. AppoweE LL, 
proctor, for the year 1551, which reads as follows : 

« The copie of all suche Jewelles and plate (11) as was delyuered to 
the Kynges mynt in bristow by Wma. Appowe.t and Ricuarp Bonne, 
proctors of the parishe of St. Ewence in brystowe forsayde. The 
xi" August 1559 (12). Receeyed by me Rosert Recornp Comp- 
troller of the Kynge his Majesties mynt at Brystole to his highnes use 
of Wa. Aprowe.t and Ricnarp Bonpe, proctors of St. Ewens in 





(8) Strayer, Eec. Mem., Ill, 92-99. 

(¥) Notes and Queries, (London) 1852, V, 469. 

(1%) Wa. Barrerr, His‘ory of the Antiquities of the City of Bristol, 1789, 
p. 440. (Hereafter referred to as Barnett. History ) 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Society Transactions, XLII (1920), 
p. 129, 130. (Hereafter referred to as Bristol Archeol. Transac.) 

(11) It appears that all these valuables fell into the hands of the government 
under Henry VIII and Epwarp VI at the dissolution; and that the plate was 
coined for His Majesty's use. 

(12) This date of 1559 must be an error on the part of the copiest of these 
records, since no goods were seized after 1553; and what had not been then 
used was restored by Queen Mary; besides Wm. Appowg.t, proctor, would 
be unlikely to put a memorandum for the year 1559 (a year after Recorde’s 
death) under his account for the year 155). Doubtless 1549 is intended. 
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brystowe in gylte plate one hundryd and sevyn unces, and in parcel 
gylte one hundrid fortye two unces. 

Summa CCXLiX unces. Ropert REcoRDE » (413). 

Further evidence of the same kind appears in the following 
document : 

« Also there was delyuered by Rocker Waker and Tuomas DOLE 
then proctors of the same church the ij day of Aug in the iij yere 
of the Reign of our seyd Soueraign lord to Rost. Record, comptroller 
of the kynges maiestye mint of Bristow of gylt Syluer xvij poundes 
weyght and iij ounces » (14). 

ReEcorvE also held the office of Surveyor of the Mines and Monies 
of Ireland; but not, as is stated in the Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy, for England, as well. The statement there is based upon a 
passage in Srrype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials concerning the Irish 
mines which reads in part, « ... and that he, during pleasure, should 
as well rule and order the affairs and works concerning the said 
mines and provisions of the same, as to appoint and take all manner 
of provision, labor, and carriages, both by land and water, as well, 
in the realm of England as Ireland » (15). This clearly shows that 
Recorpe was Surveyor of the Mines and Monies of Ireland and had 
charge of affairs relating to the same, both in England and Ireland; 
but his commission ended there. 

References to his activity in this capacity are numerous and 
indicate constant controversies between him and his associates. No 
direct record seems to exist which tells us why he was put in King’s 
Bench Prison, where he subsequently died, but it seems highly pro- 
bable from the data obtainable that this was due to some circumstance 
in connection with his work in Ireland. 

For his activities in this field, the records in the Public Record 
Office (London), prove the most prolific source of information, but 
the writer has been able to examine only a few of these documents 
and not even a complete file of indexes or calendars. A critical study 
of the rest of this material, including also that in the History of 
the Town and County of Wezford, by Pum. Hersert Hore, would 
prove helpful (16). 





(13) Barrett, History, p. 478, Bristol Archeol. Transac. XV,140, XI-XII,91. 
(14) Bristol Archeol. Transac., XXXII, 290. 

(15) Srrype, Hee Mem. II, bk. I ch. Ill. 

(16) See also Grorer Grirritu, Chronicles of Wexford (1890), p. 149. 
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From the material the writer has examined, certain valuable 
information has been secured, as follows : 

Ropert Recorve in rendering his account on May 9, 1552, gives the 
« total summe of the charges for the mynes in Irelande syth the 43, 
April 1551 » (17), which would seem to indicate April 13, 1554, as 
the date at which he began serving as surveyor; but May 17, 1551, 
is the first time at which the writer has been able to find a record 
of any action taken by the Privy Council of England, on the matter, 
namely : 

« Instruccions signed for Ropert Recorpe for his service to be 
doone in the Kinges Majesties Minttes and moynes in Ireland. 

« Also a booke of declaracion of the monethly chardge of thofficers 
and myners waiges there. 

« A lettre to the Thresaurer of Irelande advertising him of the 
sending thither of Rosert Recorpe, Captaine GoupeLFINcER, and 
Iviij Almayne myners, the saied Recorve to have bothe the overseight 
of the myners and the Myntt there, and that the standert be there 
kept and to paie them monethly according to a bill enclosed, which 
declareth aswell howe longe thei be paied and after what rate; and 
to be aydeng and helping to the saied Recorde and the rest in their 
well doinges. 

« A lettre to the Lord Deputie and Counsaill of Irelande to the 
saied effect, and to give order for the taking of Marrein Peries 
accompt by some experte men there, to thende Mr. Recorpe, having 
chardge and over seight aswell of the Mynte as the mynes, for the 
which he hath commission to shewe him, may knowe the better his 
chardge according to his instruccions. And further, tadvertise the 
goodnes of the saied mynes as he shall see cause, which by the saied 
RecorveE he shall from tyme to tyme undrestande; and also to make 
him commission there for their provisions and necessaries there. 

« Lettres to Marten Perie advertising him of Mr. Recorpes 
sending over and the rest, and of the chardge committed to 
Mr. Recorpe, to whom he must declare and make privie thastate of 
the Kinges Majesties Mintte and standerd there, and what money he 
hathe delivered by his bargayn, and to accorde to githers like trewe 
and faytheful servantes » (18). 





(17) Calendar of the State Papers of Ireland, p. 127, art. 45. (Hereafter 
referred to as Cal. State Papers Ire ) 

(18) Acts of the Privy Council, (1550-1552), New Series, III, p. 275, 276. 
Edited by Joun Rocne Dasent, The Lord President of the Council ; (Hereafter 
referred to as Acts Privy Council). 
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On May 27, 1551, Ropert Recorpde made a declaration of the monthly 
charges of wages of the officers and miners employed in the King’s 
mines in [reland (19), and two months later, there is record of his 
having been visited at the mines by Lord Deputy Crort. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter written at this time by the Lord 
Deputy to the Privy Council : 

«... {from Corke I cam by Youghal and Clomell to Waterforde, in 
wiche places I cold make no longe abode for that the yere (was) 
farr spent. Yet as I iorneyed tarrying 2 or 3 dayes in one place 
I righted such wronges as the shortnes of the tyme wolde suffer me. 
ffrom Waterforde I cam alonge by Ross through the County of 
Waxforde and the Caverners Countrey, and in the waye passing by 
the mynes I lefte Recorpe there to overse the begynnynge and have 
appoynted him so short as he can mak his repayre hither, after 
whose comyng I shall signifie unto your honors what pfft (profit) 
is lyke to ryse of the Mynes with the hoole accompte what Pyrry 
(Martin Pirnry-Comptroller of the King’s Mint appointed Sept. 1546), 
hath don in the Mynte 6 6 Oe ee ae 


. »* The poore ‘complaine muche of lack of justice. » 
From Kymaynam July 28, 1554. » (20). 
Sd. « James Crort. » 


For November 22 of this same year, the Privy Council made the 
following inemorandum of a letter written to REcoRDE : 

« A lettre to Mr. Recorve to certefye hither the hole sume and 
effect of his doings in the mines sence his fyrst entrye thereto in 
such sorte as it may appere what charges hath byn from the begyning 
and what the gaynes for the lyke tyme be; with allso summe parti- 
culier declaration of his opinion wherin he thinketh the Kinges 
Majesties proffit might be better advaunced in the same mines then 
it, and whether Englyshe and Irish miners might be more proffitable 
than thalmaynes or no, » (24) 

RecorDE does not appear to have done as requested until February 
of the following year: Meanwhile he seems to have got in some 





(19) Cal. State Papers Ire., Il (1509 1573), 114, art. 29. 

(20) P. H. Hore, History of the Town and County of Wexforde, II, 233, 

(21) Acts Privy Council, (1550-1552) New Series, III, 426; Cal. State Papers 
Tre., Il, 120, art. 75. 
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trouble or other over seizing oil from Frenchmen, for use in the 
mines, for on December 7, 1551, the Privy Council addressed : 

« A lettre to the Deputie of Ireland to consyder a Supplication 
sent hym in the sayd lettre exhibited to the Frenche Ambassadour by 
ij Frenchement, who complayne that Rosert Recorve hath taken up 
xl ton of oyles of them, and refuseth to pay them but as monny is 
curraunt there in Ireland and to cause to be thouroughly examined 
and justice ministered therin accordingly. » (22). 

January 26, of the following year, Lord Deputy Crorr addressed 
the Privy Council and asked that Mr. Recorpe be demanded to answer 
questions touching on the mines, and told that money in Ireland was 
to have the same value as in England (23). 

Recorve finally delivered his report to the Privy Council toward 
the last of February, stating that « — the wastes of the Almain 
miners in their washings, roastings, meltings, and finings are exces- 
sive. English and Irishmen can better skill of that work than the 
Almains can. Hopes to save 2,000 1. yearly till the mines may be 
sunk deeper & then the hope is of much greater gains. The 
King’s charges at this hour are above 260 |. every month, and the 
gains not above 40 1. so his Majesty loses 220 1. monthly. Incloses 
14 1. note of the silver and lead ore gotten at Clonmyne (Clonmynes 
in Co. Wexforde) and molten at Ross, Co. Wexforde » (24). 

Besides the question of Recorne’s incompetence, there has to be 
considered the jealousy between the men of the different national- 
ities employed. Affairs became particularly bitter just at the time 
when the Privy Council had required the private secretary to His 
Majesty, Mr. Gerarp Hanmon, together with John Auntwerpe, to 
examine the condition of affairs and to report to them accordingly. 
Among the entries on record is « a brief certificate of the proceed- 
ings in the king’s mines of Ireland to be exhibited to the king's 
council by Grrarp Harmon reputing the decay of the mines to the 
ill conduct of Mr. Recorpe. Many curious particulars of proceedings 
relative to the first workings of the mines » (25), but perhaps a copy 
of this report will best explain the position of the affairs : 





(22) Acts Privy Counci!, III, 435. 

(23) Cal, State Papers Ire. IV, 122. 

(24) Cal. State Papers Ire. IV, 123, art. 14; Hore, History of the Town 
and County of Wexford, Il, 234 

(25) Cal. State Papers, IV, 124. 
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« A brief Certificat of the proceedings in H. M.’s mines in Irland 
to be exhibited to the Most Hon. Councill by Garet Herman, servant 
to H. M. declaring therby the duetie service and faithfull hart that 
he owt (oweth) unto the King his M’. ». 

« 1". It may please yo" Honors to understande that after o* de- 
parture towards Irland we passed in two shippes that is to say 
Mr. Recorpe the Surveior and his Companie in one ship and the 
Capytayne with his companie of the Myners in thother ship and 
arrived in Irland in two sundry places about the last day of June 
and met togethers at Waterford where the said Capytayne and Myners 
(lacking money to bye their necessaries) tarried 14 daies till money 
came wherewith they bought the same and so departed towards the 
mynes, and about 6 July (after their othe taken to the King accord- 
ing to their Custome) they entred into said mynes, and because 
the officers perceyved that those mynes were not sufficient to 
occupie all the said myners, one MicuakEt (being there present who 
had continued about 3 yeares for the water work there) was 
comaunded to shewe unto the Captayne and his Company other 
places of he knew any, to thentent they might all worke, which 
MIcHAEL denied to knowe any more, and yet one place which he had 
hid was afterwards founde by the Company. 

« Then as the Captayn and Mr. Recorpe had placed as many of 
the myners as shulde work (that is to say 14 by day and as many 
by night) in the principall myne and therupon surveied the mine 
they founde not one standing vayne but all flat wise wherin they 
laboured and so do contynue to get as moche ore above grounde as 
they can, and have found in 6 moneths more than double so moche 
ore as was founde in 6 yeres before their comyng. 

« Then the Captayn required a Melting House and a Stamping 
Mill to be made to thentent he might furst have dispached into 
Metall the Owre gotten before their comyng, which, and moche more 
he wolde have dispached in 14 daies if the said house and mill 
had ben redy, and yet the said Owre was estemed to be 60 thousand 
(Ibs.) weight whereof by estimacion wolde have come 1000 oz. of 
silver. 

« Then moche a doo there was betwene the Surveior and the 
Captayn and their officers and moche tyme was spent before they 
coulde agree upon a place mete for the erection of the said house and 
mill and suche contention for the same was betwene them that when 
the Captayn denied that they coulde melt without the said house the 
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said Surveior said they were all Knaves and Dronkerds come but 
to put the King to cost and to robbe H. M., affirming that he had 
more knowledge than all they, and could have a Darbyshire man 
by his advise to do more than they all. 

« The said Captayn (not pleased with his words) answered that 
he was come at H.M.’s calling as well to teache the said Surveior 
as all other Englishemen that should be put to him to lerne, and 
was willing to so do according as he had promysed, and was not 
come thither to lerne of any man. 

« After this strife they agreed with moche a doo that a house 
shulde be made, and the Surveior determined that the same shuld 
have ben by the Mynes (but not according to the Captayn’s mynde) 
where a plat was made levell for the erection thereof and a pairon 
(pattern) of said house was made of light wood by the Mr" (Master) 
Carpenter which coste 5 or 6 daies worke and was very well liked, 
and thereupon were messengers sent abrede sundry weys for pro- 
vision of tymber, and at lengthe tymber was founde and prepared 
beyonde Rosse, wither the said Surveior, the Captayn and I did ride 
to view the same, and because we had harde moche talke of that 
Rosse, and perceyved at our comyng thither the place for water and 
all other comodities to be so mete for the purpose as the like coulde 
not be founde in all those parties (parts), we concluded and caused 
the house there to be erected. 

« After the erection whereof they began to melt, and at the furst 
melting of the after Gripple (being of the coursest of the Owre 
which was about 11 ewt. whiche was taken to season the Melting 
Oven) was mad thereof 288 lbs. of lead besids the slaggs and stones. 

« Also of clere Owre was molten 11 ewt., whereof came 394 Ibs. 
of lead besids the slaggs and stones. 

« Also of 12 ewt. ditto 254 Ibs. ditto. 

« Also of 12 ewt. ditto 346 lbs. ditto. 

« All whiche slaggs and stones remaynge as yet unmolten, and 
the Captayn and Mr. Melters esteme them of greater value metall 
quantitie for quantitie than the generall clene owre is at the furst 
melting. 

« Item: on the twelf eve they began to make Silver and of 
1031 Ibs. weight of lead they had from the taest 14 lbs. weight of 
silver which was taken of, (out of 1034 Ibs. they tested 200 lbs. 
and obtained 14 lbs. of silver, but which was not wholly refined) 
not hole fined because the Captayn & the Melters knewe none 
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other but they shuld have fyned the 200 to the uttermost prouf. 
Also the said Captayn’s intente was to have fyned all the slagg stones 
and Taests whereby he shuld have had a perfect knowledge of the 
hole prouf and fynesse of the aforesaid 200 of lead, but when he 
had gone thereabouts he was comaunded to medle no further but 
ymediately to go with Mr. Recorpve to the Lord Deputy to advertise 
him of their proceedings, and before their comyng thither 
Mr. Recornpe (without the Captayn’s consent or knowledge) had 
taken a pece of their said silver from the taest not fyned and caused 
the same to be fyned in Dublyn, whereof if the said Captayn and 
M Melters had been admonished they wolde for a better tryall 
have fyned the hole pece of 14 lbs. weight that yo" honors might 
have ben advertised to what value and perfection it wolde have come. 

« Also the sayd Captayn did shewe unto my Lord Deputy a comen 
prouf of the metall they had made, and in every ewt. of fyne lead 
was founde, 5 oz. of fyne silver, and what in gold it wolde amounte 
unto they coulde not then certifie because he had not the custody 
of the silver to make the pruf, nor any parting water (acids) was 
then nor yet is made, and the worst Assaye taken did arise of the 
ewt. of lead 4 1/2 oz. of silver. 

« Moche more metall before this tyme might have been made and 
with lesse charge if the sayd Surveior had ben as good a husband 
for the King as he was for himself, as by Articles of Complainte 
hereafter folowing, and also by the Copy of the Bill of complaint 
against him exhibited to the Counsaill of Ireland by the Citizens of 
Waterforde (which I have to shewe) more plainly may appere. » 

« Thoccasions of the Hinderaunce of the Works, and of the Great 
Chargs of the Same. 

« 1°, The said Mr. Recorpe, Surveior, toke uppon hym such know- 
ledge and conyng as he wolde not consent unto the devises and 
requests made unto hym by Captayn and other expert officers of 
the mynes for the necessaries requisit for their affayres, but follow- 
ing his owne wilfull minde it was the 10° Septembre before he 
wolde cause the erection of the Melting house to Begynne, for lak 
thereof it was the 10" December before they coulde melte any Owre, 
and it was Xmas eve before the house was finished, and the Stamp- 
ing Mill (which furst was required) was not begonne at my comyng 
from thens. Also a bridge was required by the Captayn to have 
ben made with spede over the water to the myne, to the making 
wherof the Seneschall saide that 100 marks was geven by the Cuntrey 
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whiche was profferred to the said Mr. Recorpe and helpe enough 
besids which bridge if it had ben made wolde advauntaged the King 
moche Owre, yet he wolde not cause it to be made. 

« Also I desired the said Mr. Recorpe to cause a bridge with boats 
to be made and shewed him a patron how, whiche wolde have ben 
a good passage at a lowe water to have passed at all tymes, yet it 
wolde not be doon. 

« Also Cart and wagon wheles were brought for carts and Wagons 
to be made to have ben occupied for cariage betwixt, Clonmyne and 
Ross being 8 myles distant, and in The weye betwene was but one 
ill place to let the passage (a broken portion of the road hindering 
transit) which place the said Mr. Recorpe (upon request to hym 
made) promysed shuld be mended which yet is not doon. 

« Also a hoye which once served us from Waterforde to Clonmyne 
was required to be brought for cariage and might have ben had 
cheape enough, whiche wolde have doon good service, and is requisit 
to be had if the mynes shall continue. Yet the said Mr. Recorpe 
wolde not bye her. 

« Also the lak of a great lighter did moche hindre the works, 
wherefore at my desire one was bought for 20 merks, whiche is 
kept at Donbradie, to what purpose we knowe not, she never was 
brought to serve. 

« Also the said Mr. Recorpe was oft advertised and required by 
straunge Myners and also by such Englishmen as were desirous to 
lerne, to set men to worke at Blak Rokke at the Nunrye against 
Waterford, where is knowen to be moche Owre yelding moche silver 
and easy to come wherof before this tyme great plenty might have 
ben gotten. Yet wolde he not set men on worke. 

« Also the said Captayn and I desired the said Mr. Recorve to 
survey the Alome mynes and others which ar there well knowen, 
and to set those men to worke in them which the said Captayn for 
that purpose had brought thither at the request of King Henry VIII, 
which mynes wolde have yelded to the King moche profict, yet the 
said Mr. Recorp wolde never do it. 

« Also the said Mr. Recorpe and his brother toke of a ship of 
St. John Delows as moche Trane (oil) as came to 1100 ducats, 
alleging that he bought it for the Myners to burne in their lampes 
as the Merchaunts did declare before the Lord Deputy, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and others by whom he was comaunded to make restitucion. 
The Lord Chancellor affirming that he abused his Comission and 
committed playne Robyre. 
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« Also the Sonday before Xmas when I spake to the Mayor of 
Waterforde (as I was desyred by the said Captayn) to helpe them to 
some tallowe to burn in their mynes Mr. Recorpe’s officers 
comaunded that none shulde be delivered but Trane, which is not 
mete for their occupieng, for it maketh such dampe and savor within 
the grounde that they are not hable to abide it. 

« Also the same day the Seneschall was very angrye with 
Mr. Recorpe because he wolde not succor the poore men with 
victualls which with them were very scarce, and when the Seneschal 
did sende hym beefs and muttons for the use of the poore men, he 
sente them the foure quarters and kept the hids and offall to himself, 
(this probably meant to say the reverse, he kept the four quarters 
and sent them the hides and offal), and nevertheles made them to 
paye as moche as if they had had the hole. 

« Also the said Mr. Recorpe toke of H. M.’s provision 4 or 
600 bushells of Grayne and did lende the same to the Irishemen 
for gayne, receyving again 5 for 4, and when the poore laborers had 
nide therof they culde get none until it was nere Michelmas, nor 
yet can get half sufficient for them, but kepeth it to his owne use. 

« Also the said Mr. Recorpe by the King’s auctoritie taketh up 
for the use of the myners, corne, heryngs, hakes, and other neces- 
saries, and selleth the same again for double so moche as it cost. 
As for the wheat which he bought for 40 d. the bushell he maketh 
them to paye for the bushell 10 s. 8 d., and for heryngs bought 
for 4 crownes the barrell they must paye 7 crownes, and for 7 score 
hakes bought for 4 crownes, he maketh them to paye for 6 score 
8 crownes. 

« Also where the poore men at their going thither did provide and 
bye shoes here in England for 12d., or 13d., a paire, bicause they 
understode that in those parties they were scarce, the saide 
Mr. Recorpe did reprove them for their provision, and now at their 
nede doth make them paye to his owne shomaker for every paire 
of Shoes 3s. 4d. 

« Also the said Mr. Recorpe toke upp 20 men from Capt. RanpALL 
and as many from Capt. Devenice and set them to work at the King’s 
cost practicing the devises of his owne brayne wherof come no pro- 
ficit to H. M. 

« Moche more hinderaunce to the procedings of the King’s works 
I could herin declare if it were not to tedious for yo™ Hofiors to 
rede, wherof the said Mr. Recorpe hath ben the only occasion. » 
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THE CAPTAYN’S HUMBLE REQUESTS. 


« The said Captayn desyreth that when as he and his Company by 
the occasions aforesaid have been greatly disquieted and discoraged 
to contynue their service, it may please yo" honors to take such ordre 
and reformacon as they may be otherwise used hereafter (sic), and 
have a better overseer and purveior, or ells they shall neither be able 
to serve nor to live. And he supposeth that the said Mr. Recorpe 
hath thus used them as to werye them and cause them to departe to 
thentent that he onely might get the use and ordre of the Owre and 
mynes into his owne hands to enrich himself therby, and cause the 
King’s mate to lose the great cost he hath doon, and the great gayne 
and profict that is now comyng to H. M. which wilbe inestimable, 
and the chief charge being alredy past. And that also where the 
said Captayn receyved of H. M. at Westminister Hall the some of 
£. 1,500 in money about the 8th Aprill last passed, and therof did 
lend unto the said Mr. Recorpe at his desire the some of £ 391 to 
have been repayed within 4 or 5 daies next after, wherof is yet 
unpaid and owing to the said Captayn the some of £.62 9s. 4d. 

« It maye please yo" Honors to comaunde the said Mr, Recorpe to 
repay the same without further delaye. 

« Also where one of the Chief Officers of the said Captayne is 
fled into Germany without licence, and taken with him a some of 
money of the King’s, which he hath not served for, which soime the 
said Captayn is bound to restore, he therefore desireth that he may 
have H. M.’s le®s (letters) into Germany for the recovery therof. » 

These accusations against RecorDE are corroborated to some extent 
by the following extract from the letter from the « Captayn of the 
Mines » who states that some of the miners even died for want of 
proper supply of provision : 

« Joachim GupEnritcer, Captain of the Mines at Clonmines, to the 
Privy Council in England. 

« Rt. Hon!¢ &., &c., I have received letters from Mr. Gerot Harmon 
wherby I understand that yo" Honors are displeased that Silver was 
not made here. I certifie yo Honors that the faulte was not in us 
the Duchemen, as Mr. Gerot and Mr. Joun of Auntwerp may certifie 
yo" Honors of the estate (condition) of us Duchmen being here, 
howe we lack vittals all thoge we pay dowble the price for such 
wee receive. The comon talke in the Contrey here is when shall 
the monye have a fall (a colloquial expression of the time hoping 
for more abundant or easier money), but our folke of the mynes 
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are fallen sycke, and thre of them are dead for lack of vittals, and 
also we are not paid in du tymes. In which matters I shall deasire 
yo" Honors to take order. 

« God be preysed the melting house and the fyning house and the 
stamping Milles are redy, so that workmen be set forth we will make 
300 oz. of Silver every wicke, by love of God, so longe as God do 
sende owre to the King’s ma"*, and so as we may have rosting and 
fyning wods and cooles at times required which we had not hitherto 
accordingly, and nither my saing, neither the saing of the worke 
myners was not regardid (sic) nither past upon, conserning many 
matters I and the myners are not com hethir to learne of Mr. Recorve 
when the worke is forward if they will follow me and the myners 
we will do the best that to our power shall extend in that behalf, 
and I will teache the Englishe nacon truly, according promes to 
my Lord High Tresorer, I wolde deasire yo" hon»'* wysdomes to 
comande Mr. Recorpe that I may have the £ 62 9s. 4d. which he 
kepis from me untruly as I can prove with his handwriting... 
ffrom Clomene in Irland 15 May, 1552. » 

Sd. « Joachim GUNDELFINGER. » (26) 

It seems surprising that the only immediate response to such 
accusations was a letter of instructions to a certain WILLIAM WILLIAMS 
and Sir WiLLiaM Braszon to view and survey the Clonmines and report 
on all existing conditions there to the king and Lord Cecu (27). 
However this memorandum does show that the matter had been 
brought to the the king’s attention, and considered by him to be 
worthy of investigation. Such affairs were usually attended to by 
the Privy Council or officers who where Recorpe’s immediate 
superiors. 

An illustration of how slow a process it was to obtain definite 
action on any matter, and how possible it might be that Recorpe’s 
imprisonment resulted from delayed action taken upon these present 
mines troubles, is seen in the case of the whale oil episode which 
GerarD Harmon mentions in his list of complaints against Recorpe. 
The situation was brought to the attention of the Privy Council as 
stated previously in December of the preceding year; but the first 
action taken upon the matter, occurs the 20" of August 1552, when 
the Privy Council directs a letter to the Lord Mayour of London, 





(26) Hors, Wexford Town and County History, II, 247. 
(27) Cal. State Papers Ire. IV, 52. 
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« to call to hym Mr. Recorpe, Surveyour of Mynes in Ireland, and, 
certaine expert merchauntes haunting Flaunders, to knowe what 
XV tonnes of whale oyle taken by the sayd Recorde of a Frenchmen 
in Ireland, be worth, and to certefy the same hither with dili- 
gence » (28) and on the first of September a tentative warrant was 
drawn up and was put in final form on November 12", as follows, 
« A warraunt to Sir Epmonpe PeckHamm to pay to JoHN Reparazo, 
Frenchman, the summe of j°xx", for fyftene tonnes of whales oyle 
taken of hym in Ireland by Ropert Recorpe, to be employed about 
the King’s Majesties’ mines there, after the rate of viij'' the ton. » (29) 
If it took the best part of a year to settle so comparatively slight a 
trouble as this, it is easy to see that five years or so would not be 
too long a period for a review of the whole subject of the proceedings 
at the mines while RecorpE was surveyor. 

As a result of the report of Gerarp Harman and the controversy 
between RecorpE and Gupenritcer, the Council took temporary 
action in January 1553, by directing the following, « A lettre to 
Sir Epwarp Nortn, Sir Joun Mason, Sir James Crort and Sir Martyn 
Bowes, knights to examin and consyder certaine bookes sent unto 
them touching thestate of the mines in Ireland, calling before them 
for that purpose JoacHym GoopENFYNGER, Ropert Recorpde and suche 
other as they shall think mete for the better understanding aswell 
of the state of the sayd mines, as the matters in controversie betwene 
the sayd GoopENFYNGER and Recorpe; and thereupon to make a brief 
collection of theyr opinions and repourt the same hither, that ordre 
may be taken therein accordingly. » (30) 

Finally a letter was sent to Ropert RecorveE to « ... procede to 
his accompte and seasse henceforth to use any more the Commission 
graunted to hym for the mine matters in Ireland, according to the 
minute » (31). This letter was sent from Westminister, Ides of 
March, 1553, along with another addressed to the « Lordes Justices 
and Counsell of Ireland to send thither a certificate of the money 
disbursed abowt thaffayres of the mynes there synce Ropert Recorvde 
and GoopENFYNGER had the charge, aswell before ANDREW Wyss, Vice 
Treasourer, cam last hither as syn hys coming hither. » (32) 





(28) Acts Privy Council, 1V, (1552-1554), 114. 
(29) Acts Privy Council, 1V, 167. 
(30) Acts Privy Council, IV, 210. 
(31) Acts Privy Council, IV, 225. 
(32) Acts Privy Council, 1V, 227. 
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During the next few years no record of any proceedings against 
him appears in either the Acts of the Privy Council or the Calendar 
of State Papers of Ireland; but within the year 1556 renewed action 
was begun. On April 13, an entry appears showing that a « ... letter 
was written by Lord Tresurer WincHester to Cecil for Mr. Vice 
Chamberlain Know es to inquire the state of the coining irons and 
provisions for the mint in Ireland and to see what ore Recorpe and 
the miners left which was computed worth a thousand Ib. or twain. » 
and five days later a further inquiry (33) into the same was enacted. 

This whole inquiry seems to culminate in a summons sent to 
Recorpe which reads as follows : 

« At St. James’, the XX of July, 1556. 

Thappearaunce as bifore (34). 

« JouHannes Wyxes, de Civitate London, goldsmithe, et RecinaLpus 
Wore (35), de eadem Civitate, staeyoner, recognoverunt se debere 
serenissimis dominis Regi et Regine mille marcas, &c. 

« The condicion of this recognizaunce is suche that if Ropert 
Kecorpe, Doctor of Phisick, dwelling in the parish of St. Katherin 
Colman in London (36), at all tymes hereafter within the space of 
oon (yere) next after date hereof, upon tenne daies warning to be 
given him, or either of them, make his personnal] apparaunce before 
the Lords of the King and Quenes Majesties’ Privie Counsaill tauns- 
were suche matter as shall be objected unto him, that then, &c., 
orelles, &e. (37). 

There is no indication in this recognizance as to what the trouble 
was, nor why it was necessary for him to give bonds. It seems 
probable, however, that it was in connection with his difficulties 
while Surveyor of the Mines and Monies of Ireland, since references 
quoted previously show investigation into these affairs was, in this 

(33) Cal. State Papers Ire. XVII, 295, art. 2. 

(34) These were : 


The Lord Chauncellour Mr. Vicechamberlayne. 
The Lord Tresourer Mr. Secretary Petre. 
Therle of Pembroke Mr. Secretary Bourng. 
The Bishop of Ely Sir Francis INGLEFELD. 
Mr. Comptroller Sir Jonn Baker. 


and Recorpe was to appear before them, 


(35) Publisher of Recorpr’s Grovnd of Artes, editions of 1549, 1558, 1561 
and 1571. 


(36) So far as is known, this is the only record of his place of residence in 
London. 


(37) Acts Privy Council, (1554-1556), V. 310. 
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year, still being conducted as was also inquiry into the condition in 
which he left the mines. 

After this date, no further proceedings seem to be on record and 
no other source has, at present, been found which gives any account 
of the last two years of his life, of the date of his imprisonment, or 
of the exact date of his death, other than that he died some time 
before June 18, 1558, when his will was proved (38). 

After his death, however, his nephew made a brief declaration of 
his account while he was Surveyor, taking as his source of information 
Recorpe’s reports on file among « Miscellanea », Queen's Records, 
Public Record Office, which his uncle had delivered to his Highness’s 
auditor. The account begins as follows : 

« A Briefe Declaracion of th’accompte of Ropert RecorDE, nevewe 
and executor of Ropert Recorpe, decesed, late Surveior of the said 
mines by vertue of a Comission of o* late Sovereign Lord King 
Epwarp the VI, bering date the 20 day of Maie in the 5th yere of 
his Highnes raijne. That is to say as well of all Receipts towards 
the defraie of the chardges of the said Mynes as also of al manner 
Emptions, wages and chardges whatsoever done and made in and 
about the same by the space of 25 moneths, 22 daies, at 28 daies the 
moneth, begynnynge the 20 April, 1554 and ending 11 April 1553, 
collected upon such pticler (particular) bookes as were by the said 
Ropert Recorpde decessed delivered for same in the 7th yere of the 
said late vertuos King unto Tuomas Jenison then his Highnes Auditor 
ther as doeth ensue, viz. » 

Now follows a detailed statement, the only item referring to 
Recorve being as follows : 


Myners and other officers apptening 
tothe Mines . . . . . . | 924 3 181/2 

Ropart Recorpe for his owne dietts 
at oa 4d. per diem, two CLarcks 
at 12d. the pece p diem and 4 men 

WAGES at 8d. the pece p diem amounteth | 549 | 16 0 
to £25 4s. the moneth appointed 
by ordre from the Lords of the 
Counsell of the said late King 
begynnynge and endinge as before 
is mencioned. 

Artifiers and labourers . - « | 488 4 3 





' 














2,057 361/2 
(snould be 1962, 3s. 11 1/2d. 





(38) Smrrn, History of Mathematics, I, 318. 
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From this study of the available records, it is justifiable to draw 


the following conclusions : 
1. Debt, as the term is generally understood, was not the cause 


of Recorde’s imprisonment. 

2. There would be no record of any proceedings against him, since 
Habeas Corpus Proceedings were not introduced into England until 
the year 1679 and there were no commitment books for King’s Bench 
prison until 1769. 

3. Any member of the Council or any officer of the Government 
could have had him imprisoned without taking any proceedings 
against him in the Courts, or without taking any formal action, espe- 
cially after he had given the recognizance mentioned above. 

i. It is possible that some member of the Council or officer of 
the Government, requested certain papers or evidence concerning the 
Mines. 

5. It is evident that after his death his nephew had to make out 
reports dating back several years, Recorpe, himself, having failed to 
do this and the affairs of the Mines over which he had charge evi- 
dently being in a confused state. 

6. Because of the opposition of other men, such as GUDENFILGER 
and Harman, with whom he was associated in the Mines, it is obvious 
that RecorpeE was called upon by the Council for reports; not making 
them as requested, he could have had to give bonds. Since he was 
responsible for monies and equipment used in the administration 
of the Mines, his imprisonment could have been a logical result of 
such delinquency. 

7. It is not clear whether the difficulty was due to maladministra- 
tion, mere procrastination, or personal inability to meet the require- 
ments of his position. In justice to him it should, however, be said, 
if there were any errors or shortages in his accounts or losses to 
the Government by reason of any mistakes or insufficiencies in his 
administration of the Mines, they do not appear. 

8. JoacHim GuUDENFILGER who claimed that Recorpe owed him 
money, brought no formal suit for it. According to the records he 
took no other action than as stated above. A man of such position 
as GUDENFILGER would not have been able to have had him imprisoned 
without some public record of the proceeding. 

9. It must be said, however, that whether justly, or unjustly, 
RECORDE was under suspicion. Seemingly he was really guilty of 
laxity or indifference in getting out his reports. The only evidence, 
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we have in refutation of the suspicion of wrong doing in his 
administration of the Mines, is the report of his nephew. Since this 
showed an actual balance in his favor, it would seem to exonerate 
him, and we might reasonably conclude that he was merely lax in 
drawing up a report for the Council. 

10. Having opened himself to attack by failing to make a report 
in time or in such a way as to save himself from being summoned 
before the Council, and having been ardered to give bonds pending 
the submission of his report, any member of the Council or officer 
of the Government might have had him imprisoned, and he may 
have been deprived of proper facilities for defending himself as a 
result of such imprisonment. 


Beyond the facts siated above, there seems to be little prospect 
of obtaining further evidence from the British Archives bearing 
upon his imprisonment or its cause. There appears no valid reason 
for believing that he was imprisoned for any personal debt, nor for 


‘believing that he was guilty of anything warranting imprisonment. 


The obtainable facts offer only two possible solutions, — religious 
and political. As to the religious reason it must be remembered 
that the body of the Council was the same as had acquired estates 
by confiscation of Papal lands under King Eowarn’s Prime Minister, 
Northumberland, and there may have been personal reasons on the 
part of certain members for wishing to have him put in prison. 
The Council is said by FLetcHer and other Historians to have lived 
in the fear that Queen Mary would decide to return their estates 
to the Church. Whether Recorpe was in any way connected with 
this matter there is no way of ascertaining, but it is a matter of 
record that he visited the ardent protestant, Eowarp UNDERHILL, in 
prison, who was sick with « a burning ague », when it would have 
been « to his great peril, if it had been known » (39), while at this 
time Northumberland and others were busily recanting. 

However this proves a far from convincing possibility when com- 
pared with the innumerable accusations brought against him as 
Surveyor of the Mines and Monies of Ireland, and there seems good 
reason to believe, by the evidence given in this article, that if the 
documents were available, this would prove to be the cause of his 
imprisonment. 

New York. FRANCES MArGUERITE CLARKE. 





(39) Srrrpe, Eee. Mem., IIT, 92-99 














The First Edition of the Sceptical Chymist 


The ideas which brought about the change from the chemistry 
of the alchemists to the modern chemistry of the present time were 
the ideas which Lavoisier put to work in the laboratory in the 
course of his brilliant quantitative researches on oxidation. They 
were set forth in 1661 by Ropert Borie in The Sceptical Chymist, 
a work in which he criticized previous doctrines of elements and 
principles and laid down the new definition of element which has 
lately weathered the discovery of radioactive phenomena and remains 
the accepted definition at the basis of the chemistry of today. 
Boyle apparently did not know how to use in his experimentation 
his own ideas of the nature of element, but others made unconscious 
use of them until, more than a century after the appearance of his 
book, Lavoisier brought them clearly to the surface of thinking, 
exploited them experimentally, and obtained their almost immediate 
and entirely general acceptance. The Sceptical Chymist, then, marks 
the beginning of modern chemistry. 

The first edition of this important work appears to be rare. 
Everyman's edition is reprinted from the second edition, Oxford, 
1680, and its editor, M. M. Partison Muir, has evidently not seen the 
first edition for he states (1) that in the Publisher's Advertisement 
to the Reader of Boyte’s Experiments and Notes about the Producible- 
ness of Chymical Principles, published at Oxford in 1680, it is stated 
that the first English edition of The Sceptical Chymist appeared in 
1661. Historians of chemistry are generally correct about the date 
of the first edition, but do not appear to have seen the book, for, 
beyond the matter of date, mis-information is abundant. Jagcer (2) 
and Srittman (3) both report erroneously that the first edition 
appeared anonymously. 





(1) Everyman’s Edition. London and New York, n. d. page ix. 

(2) Jazaer, « Elementen en Atomen Eens en Thans», 2nd ed., den Haag, 
1920. page 146. 

(3) Srtttman, « The Story of Early Chemistry -, New York, 1924. page 394. 
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The statement by JaEcer and others that the edition of 1661 was 
published at Oxford is in error unless two English editions appeared 
in that year, which is unlikely. In his extensive Bibliography of 
Chemistry, Botton (4) reports an edition in 12 vo., Oxford, 1661, 
but gives no information concerning the number of pages, etc., as 
he does in many other cases, and has probably not seen the book. 
He describes the second edition in a manner which agrees with the 
description of the same in Fercuson’s Bibliotheca Chemica (5), but 
neither of them gives information to show whether BoyLe’s name 
appears on the title page, but the evidence in this case is hardly 
sufficient to support or to disprove the statement of Sti_iMmaN (loc. 
cit.) that the second edition appeared anonymously. Frreuson does 
not mention the first edition. SorHeran’s catalogue (6) reports 
the « first edition, sm. 8 vo. J. Canwet for J. Crooxe, 1661 », but 
does not mention the place of publication or indicate whether the 
work appeared anonymously. It reports also that the book has 
« duplicate title » in which respect, if we understand two title pages, 
it agrees with a copy of the first edition which has recently come 
into the possession of the present writer. The first edition was 
published in London in 1661 and bears the author’s name on the 
first of its two title pages, which are not true duplicates. Evidence 
within the book shows that it is the first edition, and that the work 
appeared in English before it appeared in Latin. 


The title page, printed in red and black, is followed by sixteen 
unnumbered pages devoted to « A / PRAEFACE / INTRODUCTORY / To the 
following Treatise ». Following this, numbered pages 1 to 34 inclu- 
sive are devoted to « PHYSIOLOGICAL / CONSIDERATIONS / Touching / 
The experiments wont to be em- / ployed to evince either the IV / 
Peripatetick Elements, or the / III Chymical Principles of / Mizt 


(4) Botton, « A Select Bibliegraphy of Chemistry +. Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, 1893. page 334. 

(5) Fereuson, « Bibliotheca Chemica: A Catalogue of the Alchemical, Chem- 
ical and Pharmaceutical Books in the Collection of the Late James Youne of 
Kelly and Durris, Esq., LL. D., F. R. S., F. R. S. E.» Glasgow, 1906. 
page 12). 

(6) « Bibliotheca Chemica-Mathematica : Catalogue of Works in Many Tongues 
on Exact and Applied Science +». Henry Sorugran and Co., London, 192]. 
Vol. I. page 329. 
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Bodies. // Part of the First Dialogue », and on page 35 the first part 
of The Sceptical Chymist commences. Between pages 34 and 35 a 
second title-page (unnumbered), printed in red and black, of diffe- 
rent phraseology from the first and without the author’s name is 
inserted. Pages 116, 138, 139, 142, 143, 190, 191, 318, 319, 342, 358, 
374, 382, 383, and 427 are numbered incorrectly, and the work proper 
ends on page 436. The author or the printer, it is difficult to 
determine which, has added (pages 437 to 441) a brief apology for 
the errata, from the content of which it is evident that this edition 
is the first. « The Author’s Constant Absence from the Presse, 
whilst the former Treatise was Printing, and the Nature of the 
Subject it self, wherewith ordinary Composers are not wont to be 
at all acquainted, will, *tis hop’d, procure the Readers Excuse, till 
the next Edition, if the Errata be somewhat numerous, and if among 
them there want not some grosser mistakes, which yet are not the 
only Blemishes these lines must take notice of and acknowledg : 
For the Author now perceives that through the fault of those to 
whom he has committed the former Treatise in loose Sheets, some 
Papers that belonged to it, have altogether miscarryed. And though 
it have luckily enough happen’d, for the most part, that the Omission 
of them does not marr the Cohaerence of the rest : yet till the next 
design’d Edition afford an opportunity of inserting them, it is 
thought fit that the Printer give notice of one Omission at the End 
of the first Dialogue : and that to these Errata there be annex’d the 
ensuing sheet of Paper, that as casually lost, or forgotten by him 
that should have put it into the Presse : where it ought to have been 
inserted, in the 187. printed Page, at the break, betwixt the words 
Nature} in the 13th. line, and [But] in the next line after. Though 
it is to be noted here, that by the mistake of the Printer, in some 
Books, the number of 187 is placed at the top of two somewhat 
distant pages; and in such copies the following addition ought to be 
inserted in the latter of the two, as followeth. » 

The foregoing passage has the rhythm characteristic of BoyLe’s 
English prose writing, and it seems probable that it was he who 
wrote it. The paragraph which he asks to be inserted begins with 
the words, « And on this occasion I cannot but take notice », and 
ends with the words, « I must not insist on it, but proceed to another 
Subject ». It was inserted in the second English edition and appears 
in its proper place in the « Everyman’s » reprint where the paragraph 
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commences at the bottom of page 106. It is also to be found in the 
Latin edition (7) of 1680 published at Geneva. 

The Errata occupy about half of page 441 and about half of 
page 442. They are followed by remarks of the publisher, thus — 
« The Publisher doth Advertise the Reader, that seeing there are 
diverse Experiments related in this Treatise, which the Author is not 
unwilling to submit to the consideration also of Forraign Philo- 
sophers, he believes this piece will be very soon translated into Latin. » 

By correspondence with various libraries we have been able to 
determine Seventeenth Century editions of The Sceptical Chymist, 
not including those in collected works, as follows. 

First edition, London, 1661, in English; Bodleian, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and Yale University Libraries. 

London, 1662, in Latin; Edinburgh University Library (2 copies) 
and University Library, Cambridge. England. 

Rotterdam, 1662, in Latin; John Crerar Library, Chicago, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, and Preusische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 

Rotterdam, 1668, in Latin; Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Bodleian, 
British Museum, U.S. Army Medical Library, and Preusische Staats- 
bibliothek, Berlin. 

Second English Edition, Oxford, 1680; American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia, Bodleian (3 copies), British Museum, Edin- 
burgh University (2 copies), Harvard University, Library of Congress, 
University Library, Cambridge, England, U. 8. Army Medical Library, 
and Universitats-Bibliothek, Géttingen. 

The second English edition of The Sceptical Chymist has a title 
page, printed entirely in black, without the author’s name. Although 
the title page is dated 1680 it bears on the reverse « Maii 30. 1677. 
Imprimatur : Hen : Crerke Vice-Canc. Oxon. » Following the title 
page are sixteen unnumbered pages devoted to the preface; on the 
last of these the errata are also printed, and these are followed by 
two unnumbered pages with the table of contents. The work proper 
occupies numbered pages | to 440. Following this is the title page 





(7) «Chymista Scepticus: vel Dubia et Paradoxa Chymico-Physica etc. ab 
Honoratissimo Roserto Borie, Nobili Anglo, e Societate Regia. Coloniae 
Allobrogum, Apud Samurtem De Tournes. MDCLXXX.~», bound up, with 
separate pagination, in the first volume of a two volume collection of Boyie's 
« Opera Varia», 1680. ; in the library of the writer. The paragraph in question 
commences on page 65. 
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of the « Experiments and Notes about the Producibleness of Chymicall 
Principles » printed entirely in black and dated 1680, followed by 
fifteen unnumbered pages of the author’s preface, seven more un- 
numbered pages of « The Publisher’s Advertisement to the Reader », 
then three pages of introduction, and finally the body of the work, 
numbered pages 1 to 268. 

The earlier editions of The Sceptical Chymist did not start the 
discussion or evoke the reply for which the author had hoped, for 
he says in the preface to the Experiments and Notes that he wrote 
in an agressive style in the hope that he might thereby stimulate 
chemists to reply. « I thought the rousing stile I sometimes wrote in, 
might prove no unhopefull way to procure somewhat considerable 
from those great Masters, and orders of Chymicall Arcana, that must 
be provok’d before they will come out with them; as the sea is 
observ'd not to give us one of its preciousest treasures, Amber-greece; 
till it have been agitated by winds and storms. » 

In the same preface the author also states « that a Traveller who 
passed this way told an acquaintance of mine, that he had then (which 
was two or three years agoe) seen mine severall Latine impressions 
of it, since when, another has been brought me made at Geneva ». 
Present evidence indicates much of exaggeration in this traveller's 
tale. Since the earlier editions of The Sceptical Chymist had all been 
published without notes, or additions, or changes of any kind, it 
seemed best to the author to publish the second English edition 
without any changes and to combine the additions and further dis- 
cussion in the « Experiments and Notes », ete., which were appended 
to it. 

Neither of the title pages of the second English edition show the 
author’s name. The author’s preface to the « Experiments and 
Notes » is not signed, and the « Publisher's Advertisement » makes 
only vague reference to the identity of the author. The publisher 
wishes to inform the reader « that he is not to think that the Author 
has borrowed from others those Experiments and Notions, that may 
be met with in Bookes written in later years, as well as in the Sceptical 
Chymist. For the first English Edition having been put forth in the 
year 1661. and never since by the Author at all enlarg’d or alter’d; 
‘twill sufficiently shew that this Book could not borrow from those 
that never were seen till after, and perhaps long after his was 
published. Which Advertisement may be particularly apply’d to the 
late Learned Treatise, Intituled Philosophia Vetus and Nova, wherein 
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in one long Chapter may be met with an Abridgement of a great part 
of the Notions, Experiments, and Ratiocinations of the Sceptical Chy- 
mist, without any mention there made, either of the great and famous 
Authors Name, or his book in which they first appear; Though the 
Latine Version of that Treatise was publish’d many years ago, and 
reprinted many times since. And though this be not the only Writer, 
that hath thought fit to made use of Considerable portions of the 
Scepticall Chymist, without owning it, 1 thought, what he has been 
pleas’d to do, required to have particular notice taken of it : because, 
though his modesty hath perswaded him to conceal his Name, his 
Learned Book hath made him so justly famous, that if the Reader were 
not advertis’d, he might easily suspect, that Mr. Boy.e had not lent to, 
but borrowed of an Author, who appears so capable of enriching the 
Curious with things of hisown. And upon the same grounds I thinke 
it necessary to observe, that the Experiments to be met with in 
Mr. Boy.es History of Colours, having been published many years ago, 
could not be borrow'd from that most ingenious Treatise, though in 
that Chapter of it which treats de coloribus, between 20. and 30. 
Experiments, (If 1 misremember not the number) will be found the 
same with the like Number of Mr. Boyes; whose Name, though else- 
where very civilly taken notice of on some other occasion, is in that 
whole Chapter left unmention’d. » 

This passage appears to be the only reference to the author which 
is contained in the second English edition. The fact that « his 
modesty hath perswaded him to conceal his name » would perhaps 
indicate a desire for anonymity, but it seems more likely as the 
publisher suggests, that Ropert Boye’s Sceptical Chymist had become 
so well known during the period between 1661 and 1680 that mention 
of its authorship was entirely unnecessary. 


(Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.) Tenney L. Davis. 
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Emile Littré 


(1801-1881) 


Emite Lirrre, dont & peu prés personne nignore le nom, dont 
tous ceux qui usent de la langue francaise connaissent le Dictionnaire, 
« le Littré », mais dont bien peu savent combien fut vaste son savoir, 
combien fut fécond son labeur, quelle place prépondérante il devrait 
occuper dans la galerie des historiens de la science et de la civili- 
sation, est un de ces hommes devant lesquels — bien qu’il fat loin 
d’étre un génie — on s’incline avec un respect d’autant plus profond, 
pour lesquels on a une admiration d’autant plus grande, qu’on entre 
davantage dans l’intimité de leur veuvre et de leur vie. « Un saint 
laique », disait de lui Louis Pasteur dans l’éloge qu’il dut faire de 
Lirtre a l’Académie francaise, of il venait d’étre élu au fauteuil 
précédemment occupé par Litrré (1). « Un des plus beaux exem- 
plaires de la nature humaine, un des types of se produisent dans 
tout leur relief la moralité la plus élevée, une sincérité absolue, et 
le plus grand effort de la pensée active, réguliére et féconde », 
ainsi s’exprimait 4 son sujet, quelques mois aprés sa mort, E. Caro, 
un des adversaires les plus déterminés de sa philosophie et de sa 
morale (2). Hauréau, trois ans plus tard, situe aussi « ce saint 
homme » ... « dans sa modeste demeure, au milieu de ses livres, dont 
il négligeait l’extérieur comme le sien, pratiquant toutes les vertus 
en ne faisant montre d’aucune, travaillant sans relache a la recherche, 
4 la démonstration du vrai, avec un mépris a peu prés égal de la 
gloire et de linjure » (3). 

Maxiitien-Paut-Emite Littré, né a Paris le 1° février 1801, 
n'a guére d’histoire en dehors de ses nombreux écrits (4). Il ne 


(1) Je cite ce discours de réception de Pasteur a l’'Académie et la réponse de 
Renan d’aprés le texte donné par la Philosophie positive, t. 29, pp. 128-139, 
139-151, 1882. 

(2) Rev. des Deuw Mondes, 1* avril 1882, p. 518. 

(3) Barnruétemy Haurtau, Hist. litter. de la France, t. 29, p. xxx1, 1885. 

(4) Les principales sources de renseignements biographiques sont les causeries 
familiéres que Lirrré& jetait un peu au hasard de ses livres, ou méme 4 travers 
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faudrait cependant pas prendre a la lettre la phrase suivante, par 
laquelle Caro caractérise la vie de Littré : « La conception des 
ouvrages, les recherches par lesquelles il les prépare, l’exécution, 
les cireonstances qui la retardent ou la précipitent, voila toute son 
histoire avec les évolutions diverses qui s’accomplissent dans ses 
idées, toujours en activité et comme en surveillance sur elles- 
mémes (1). 

Il y a lieu de noter tout d’abord que Lirrré a vécu ses années 
de jeunesse dans un milieu politiquement avancé. Son pére, fils 
d'un orfévre d’Avranches, ancien sous-officier d’artillerie de marine 
plus tard entré dans l’administration des finances ot il était chargé 
d'un bureau de droits réunis, était un grand admirateur de Ropes- 
PIERRE. Son grand-pére paternel, M. JoHaNnno1, fabricant de papier 
a Annonay, était un jacobin; il fut assassiné par la réaction thermi- 
dorienne. Sa mére, « femme de ménage parfaite, une mére aux 
entrailles ardentes, et avec cela douée d'une élévation d’Ame et d'un 
sentiment de la justice qu'elle dut transmettre a son fils dont elle 
était fiére et jalouse », était, elle aussi, une ardente républicaine (2). 

Les amis de la famille: Vatar, imprimeur du Journal des Hommes 
Libres, les conspirateurs J. AnéNa, Céracui, DEMERVILLE, les conven- 
tionnels Seconp, de Ia Montagne, et J. A. DuLacre, du Marais. 





ceux des autres, en guide de préface. Voir surtout la préface de Médecine et 
Médecins, vini+-512 p. in-12, Dipier et C'*, Pars, 1872; la 2° édit. (passim) de 
Consercat on, Révolution et Positivisme, 503 p. in-12, id., 1879; Etudes et Gla- 
nures (pp. 390-440), xiv-+452 p. in-8°, id., 1880. On y peut ajouter entre 
autres l'étude précédemment citée de Caro, un article de G. Darempere : 
L’ceuvre médicale de M. Litrre, Rev. des Deux Mondes, |* aodt 1882, 634-671, 
des « Souvenirs personnels sur Lirrr& +, de Bantukiemy St-Hivairng, Chronique 
médicale du 1* janv. 1895, et dans le méme fascicule : « La carriére médicale de 
Lirrré », du D® Capanés; une notice de C. A. Sainte-Beuve dans les Nouveaux 
Lwidis, t. 5, 1866, pp. 200-256 (cette notice reproduit une série de trois articles 
publiés en jain et juillet 1863 au Constitutione/, et réimprimés la méme année 
en une brochure in-8° de 107 pages); un article de KE. DuRanp-Grevitte : Emiix 
Litrre, /a Nouvelle Revue, t. 11, 487-522, aoit 1881; la notice de Haurgkau 
déja citer, l'étude de H. Marion au t. 32 de la Grande Encyclopédie, ot les dis- 
cours ci-dessus mentionnés de Pasrrur et de Renan. Des deux grandes Histoires 
de la Littérature frangaise récemment publiées 4 Paris, celle de G. Lanson 
liacherte. 1923) ne fait que citer Lirrre, celle de J. Kepier et P. Hazarp 
LaRouss , 1923), n’est pas beaucoup plus généreuse. 
(1) Caro, loe, cit., 518. 
2) Sainte-Beuve, loc, cit., 205. 
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Un tel milieu n’a pas di étre étranger a la générosité des théories 
sociales de Littré, & son affranchissement des idées philosophiques 
généralement recues, 4 l’ardeur avec laquelle il se fit le disciple 
d’Aucuste Comre, et a la tolérance dont il n’a cessé de se faire une 
réglé vis-a-vis des autres, régle que ses ennemis — et il en eut de 
nombreux que lui avaient suscités ses attaques contre les jésuites — 
sont loin d’avoir observée 4 son égard. Litrré, dit Renan, « était 
persuadé que les tolérants posséderont la terre et que le libéralisme 
qui n’a pas peur de la liberté des autres est le signe de la vérité », 
et RENAN rapporte ]’anecdote suivante, bien caractéristique d’une des 
facons d’étre de Lirrré ; « En 1872, visitant un phare sur les cétes 
de Bretagne, il tombe de la hauteur d’un premier étage : il en fut 
quitte pour quelques contusions; mais un journal des environs 
regretta qu'il ne se fut pas tout a fait rompu le cou. Nous ne pensions 
pas de méme sur les questions théologiques, ajoutait M. Lirtré en 
racontant cette histoire, et telle est la forme que prenait son dissenti- 
ment, » (1) 

Le pére, intelligent, d'une puissance de volonté et de travail 
presque égale, semble-t-il, 4 celle que nous trouverons chez son fils 
Emite, eut le courage, lorsque sa vie fut stabilisée, de reprendre a 
fond son éducation classique qui avait dai étre fort négligée, dap- 
prendre le grec et méme les éléments du sanscrit. Cette discipline 
du travail qu’il s’était imposée a lui-méme, il l’imposa naturelle- 
ment a ses deux fils, BanTHELEMY, le cadet, et Emre. Celui-ci snivait 
les cours du lycée Louis-le-Grand, ot chaque année il remportait 
tous les prix de la classe; il y avait comme condisciples, entre autres : 
Evckne Burnour qui devait devenir un philologue remarquable et 
lui enseigner le sanscrit, Louis Hacnerre, le futur éditeur du Dic- 
tionnaire, 1.. QuicHERAT, l'auteur du dictionnaire latin qu’ont encore 
entre les mains, plus ou moins remanié, les étudiants francuis. Je 
note également parmi ses amis d’enfance, JuLES BARTHELEMY SaINT- 
Hitaire, de quelques années plus jeune que lui, qui deviendra le 
traducteur d’Aristote, dédiera sa traduction au pére de son ami, 
tandis que Lirrré s’adonnera a l'étude d’Hippocrate. Emice devait 
se présenter a |’Ecole polytechnique; il en fut empéché par une 
luxation de l’épaule; et comme il n’avait pas la passion des mathé- 
matiques, il renonce définitivement a ]’Ecole, et devient, & la sortie 
du lycée, secrétaire auprés du Comte Daru. Aprés quoi, il se met 





(1) E Renan, loc. cit , 143. 
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résolument a I’étude de la médecine, mais sans pouvoir pousser cette 
étude jusqu’a la pratique. 

« J'ai beaucoup écrit sur la médecine, dit-il (1) : articles de 
journaux, articles de dictionnaires, monographie sur le choléra, 
édition d’Hippocrate; j'ai vécu dix ans dans les hépitaux comme 
externe, comme interne, comme disciple assidu a la visite de 
M. Rayer, et cependant je n’ai passé aucun examen, n’ai aucun 
titre médical et ne suis pas docteur. » En 1827, il avait ses seize 
inscriptions (il fallait & l’époque les avoir toutes pour passer un 
examen), lorsqu’il vint & perdre son pére. Il recule alors devant 
linstallation toujours dispendieuse, et d’ailleurs souvent incertaine 
d'un jeune médecin; mais tout en gagnant sa vie 4 donner des lecons 
de langues vivantes et de mathématiques, il continue a suivre les 
lecons de clinique de l’hépital de la Charité. Son maitre, P. F. 0. 
Rayer, prévenu par une indiserétion, et Hacnerre lui offrent la somme 
nécessaire & son établissement; il refuse, et cet homme qui pendant 
plus de trente ans écrivit sur la médecine et les médecins, qui fut 
membre de Académie de médecine, ne pratiqua que par hasard, 
a la campagne, od il donnait quelques soins gratuits aux paysans 
de son voisinage. 

Tout en donnant ses lecons, tout en continuant a suivre en disciple 
bénévole les lecons de Rayer, G. ANpRAL et J. BourLLaup a la Charité, 
il étudie avee passion les langues anciennes, y compris le sanscrit, 
et dit-on, plusieurs langues orientales. I] connaissait couramment 
l'anglais, litalien, l’espagnol et l’allemand pour lequel il avait une 
prédilection marquée (2). 

En 1830, Anprat et Bourttaup le prient dentrer dans le comité 
de rédaction d'un nouveau journal: Le Journal hebdomadaire de 
médecine. Cest 1a que Littré écrit ses études historiques sur VAN 
Hetmont, Witt. Cutten, Joun Brown. Mais éclate la révolution de 
1830, il abandonne ses travaux savants et « ne craint pas d’aller 
combattre les Suisses au Palais-Royal; il se bat vaillamment et va 





(1) Médecine et Médecins, préface, pp. I et II. 

(2) V. les lettres de Lirrré et de son pére & A. W. Scuiece (1822 et 1823) 
publiées par F. BacpensperGer dans les Mélanges de philologie romane et d’his- 
toire littéraire offerts 4 Maurice Witmorre (Paris, Cuampion, 1910, 2 vol. 
in-8°), pp. 37-38, ScHLgGeL avait commencé en 1820 la publication de I’ Indische 
Bibliothek ; Lirrré qui suivait la publication, demande des conseils & Scarce! 
pour ses études sanscrites, et son pére appuie cette demande en rappelant les 
<uecés de collége de son fils. 
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ramasser le cadavre de son ami Grorces Farcy sous le feu plongeant 
des soldats de Charles X (1). 

L’année suivante, Louis BanrHELeMy Saint-Hivaire le fait entrer au 
National, d’ Anmanp Carre, dont il devient l’ami en 1835, et dont 
il éditera les ceuvres en 1857 (2). Il se révéle dans ce journal un 
maitre de la vulgarisation scientifique, abordant les problémes les 
plus élevés de l’astronomie, de la physique, de I’histoire naturelle 
et des sciences médicales (3). Il collabore également 4 la Revue 
Républicaine. En 1835, aprés une période de douloureuse indécision 
pendant laquelle il va jusqu’é penser au suicide, il se décide a se 
marier 4 une personne intelligente, dévouée et, « par surcroit inat- 
tendu, fort pieuse », qui lui donnera une fille dont laide lui sera 
trés précieuse au moment du travail du Dictionnaire. En 1836, il 
devient collaborateur de la Revue des Deux Mondes et y débute le 
15 janvier par un remarquable article sur les grandes épidémies (4). 
En 1837, il fonde lui-méme, avee son ami JEAN Evcétne Dezemenis, 
bibliothécaire de la Faculté de médecine, un journal médical intitulé 
L’Expérience, dont il ne conserve d’ailleurs la direction que pendant 
un an (le journal eut cependant une existence de dix ans). 

Dés 1839, aprés la publication du premier volume de son édition 
d’Hippocrate, il est élu membre de |l’Académie des inscriptions et 
belles lettres, & 38 ans. 

Vers le méme temps (1840)(5), il lit les écrits d’AucustE Comte 
et s'initie 4 la philosophie dont il allait devenir l’'apdédtre (tout en 
gardant d’ailleurs son indépendance) et a son tour le chef. Jindi- 
querai plus loin la suite de ses publications dans cet ordre de préoc- 
cupations; mais je note dés maintenant, d’aprés Litrré lui-méme, 
l'influence qu’il attribue, tout en se l’exagérant singuliérement, me 
semble-t-il, 4 la philosophie positive dans son ceuvre : « Occupé de 
sujets trés divers, dit-il, histoire, langues, physiologie, érudition, 
je m’en suis constamment servi comme d'une sorte d’outil qui me 
trace les linéaments, l’origine et l’aboutissement de chaque ques- 





(1) G. Darempere, doc. cit., 635. 

(2) Guvres politiques et littéraires, mises en ordre, annotées et précédées 
d'une notice biographique sur l’auteur. Paris, Caamerot, 5 vol. in 8°. 

(3) Un certain nombre des articles scientifiques du National ont été réunis, 
avec d'autres, provenant de la Rerue des Deua Mondes et des Débats, dans Méde- 
cine et Médecins. 

(4) Réimprimé dans Médecine et Médecins, pp. 1-40. 

(5) La Science au point de vue philosophique, p. 102. 
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tion, et me préserve du danger de me contredire... Elle suffit 4 tout, 
ne me trompe jamais, et m’éclaire toujours. » (1) 

Quelque temps membre du Conseil municipal de Paris et de la 
Commission des récompenses a la révolution de 1848, on le solli- 
cite d’'accepter le ministére de l’instruction publique. « Je l’accep- 
terai si personne n’en veut, répond-il; mais vous trouverez bien un 
amateur. » On le trouva en effet et Litrré ne tarde pas a rentrer 
dans la vie privée. I] collaborait 4 ! Histoire littéraire de la France 
depuis 1844; il écrit au Journal des débats & partir de 1854, puis 
donne au Journal des savants de nombreuses études sur l'histoire 
médicale et l'histoire littéraire du moyen Age; il collabore également 
a la Revue germanique. En 1858, il est élu associé libre de T Académie 
de Médecine. En 1867, c’est la fondation, avec son ami GnrécomRE 
Wyrovuporr, de la revue de Philosophie positive & laquelle il apporte 
une collaboration constante (j’y ai compté du 1° juillet 1876 jus- 
qu’éa sa mort, 61 articles ou notes signées), et qui ne devait lui 
survivre que deux ans. 

Sa collaboration a ces divers journaux et revues l’améne a écrire 
une série d’articles d'histoire, de critique littéraire, de philologie 
comparée, de linguistique qui, réunis, formérent plusieurs volumes : 
Histoire de la langue francaise, deux volumes in-8", 1862; Etudes sur 
les barbares et le moyen dge, in-8°, 1867; Litiérature et histoire, in-8°, 
1875; Etudes et glanures, in-8°, 1880. Ces travaux académiques étaient 
tels que, sans l’avoir prévu, il s’était trouvé un jour engagé dans 
l'étude du vieux francais, et qu'il était devenu, grace 4 sa volonté 
de fer, un archéologue de la langue, un témoin irrécusable de ses 
transformations; trés souvent encore 4 Iheure présente, on va au 
Littré comme a un juge de paix, demander la clé d'une controverse 
linguistique... bien que comme tout juge de paix, le Littré se trompe 
parfois. De ce dictionnaire, dont il avait déja lidée en 1841, la 
publication ne fut achevée qu’en 1882. 

Entre temps, il n’a jamais cessé de s’intéresser A l'histoire de la 
médecine et a obtenu du ministére Victor Durvuy la création d'une 
chaire dhistoire de la médecine au Collége de France, chaire qu'il 
refuse d’ailleurs d’occuper et qu’il fait confier 4 son ami CHARLEs 
Darnempenc (1865). 

Pendant le siége de Paris, ses amis le décident, non sans peine, 
& quitter les documents accumulés pour le Dictionnaire et a se réfu- 





(1) Aueustr Comte et /a philosophie positive, préface, p. 2. 
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gier 4 Bordeaux. Le gouvernement de la Défense nationale venait 
d’y rouvrir I’école polytechnique : Léon Gampetta, qui était un des 
disciples philosophiques de Lirrré, lui donne la chaire d'histoire 
et de géographie de |’école; professorat éphémére : les éléves deman- 
dérent 4 étre incorporés immédiatement dans l’armée, ce qui leur 
fut accordé, et Lirrré ne fit qu’une legon, publiée dans la Philosophie 
positive, tome VII, pages 581-400, 1870, et réimprimée dans La Science 
au point de vue philosophique, pages 410-436. Le 8 février 1871, le 
département de la Seine l’envoie siéger 4 |'Assemblée Nationale qui 
le nommera sénateur inamovible en 1875; le 15 octobre 1871, la 
ville de Saint-Denis le nomma conseiller général, et le Conseil général 
de la Seine le choisit comme vice-président. 

Le 30 décembre 1871, le Dictionnaire étant & peu prés terminé, 
lAcadémie francaise qui lavait écarté huit ans auparavant sur la 
protestation haineuse de F. A. Pu. Dupanioup, évéque d'Orléans, lui 
donne le fauteui] de Francois VitLemain, malgré la nouvelle protes- 
tation de DupanLoup qui, outré d'un tel affront fait 4 la saine morale, 
donne avec fracas sa démission d’Immortel (1). En 1873, il réunit sous 
le titre La Science et la Philosophie positive, une série d articles parus 
de 1834 & 1872 dans divers périodiques. 

Son horreur de la réaction cléricale n’avait cessé de s’accroitre; 
elle finit par le décider 4 se faire recevoir frane-macon (1875). 
Le discours qu'il prononega a cette occasion (2) fut un véritable 
scandale, comme l’avait élé cing ans auparavant une étude sur les 
origines organiques de la morale (3). Puis c’est la maladie qui 
oblige 4 Vinaction physique, mais laisse intactes sa pensée et sa 
eapacité de travail : dans la préface d'Etudes et Glanures (4) il écrit, 
en effet, 4 soixante-dix-neuf ans : « Je fais ce que j’ai toujours fait, 
je travaille... Méme la nuit, comme l’insomnie assiége souvent mon 
chevet, j'ai soin, toutes les fois que la possibilité s’en offre, de 
réserver pour ces heures 1a, dans l’ceuvre qui m’occupe le soir, 

(1) Dupantoup, Mer. L’élection de M. Lirrré a l’Académie francaise. Suivi 
d'une réponse au Journal des débats, plaquette in-8°, 1872. 

(2) Publié dans Philosophie positive, XV. 163-9, 1875. 

(3) Philosophie positive, V1, 5-22, 1870. 

(4) Etudes et Glanures, xiv-+-452 p. in-8°, Diprer et C'*, 1880. Ce recueil 
est formé d’articles du Journal des savants (sauf les n® 1, 14 et 15) repris et 


corrigés, et qui se rapportent tous 4 l'étude du vieux frangais. Le dernier, inti- 
tulé : Comment j'ai fait mon dictionnaire a été édité 4 part sous forme de pla- 


quette (50 p.). 
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quelqu’idée a éclaircir, quelque phrase a perfectionner. » Au moment 
ou il mettait la derniére main a ce volume, i! avait encore sur le 
chantier un trés important travail sur Raymonp LuLLe, qu'il ne put 
d’ailleurs mettre complétement au point et dont la plus grande partie 
est incorporée a l'étude anonyme publiée en 1885 au volume XXIX 
de l'Histoire littéraire de la France. A partir de 1880, il ne parut plus 
sous le nom de Lirtré qu'un article de la Philosophie positive 
(t. XXIV, 324-342, 1880), intitulé « Pour la derniére fois », qui 
est en quelque sorte son testament philosophique, et dans lequel il 
renouvelle l’expression des convictions anticléricales qui n’avaient 
cessé d’étre les siennes. Malheureusement, lorsqu’il s’éteint douce- 
ment le 2 juin 1881, sa famille a profité de sa faiblesse physique 
et l’a fait baptiser, et des obséques religieuses ont l’air d’étre la 
négation de son attitude de toujours. Les choses ont été heureuse- 
ment remises au point par Wyrousorr (1), et la calomnie étouffée : 
on peut tenir pour certain que ses convictions, trés arrélées, ne se 
sont pas modifiées dans les derniers jours, et que par excés de tolé- 
rance peut-étre, bien qu'il eut demandé qu’aucun discours ne fut 
prononcé sur sa tombe (2), il n’avait point osé prendre de dispo- 
sitions écrites de nature a peiner sa femme et sa fille, dont il avait 
toujours respecté les idées reiigieuses (3). 


Cette esquisse biographique indique déja l’importance de |'ceuvre 
éerite de Lirtre. Avant de passer A son examen, je voudrais montrer 
par quelle discipline, par quelle organisation, et grace aussi a quelle 
facilité de travail il a pu mener a bien une teuvre quasi encyclo- 
pédique, et dont l’étendue — j'ai négligé jusqu’a présent de gros 
volumes trés importants —— semblerait devoir occuper plusieurs vies 
d’homme. 

G. DaremMBeRG caractérise par le fait suivant sa facilité et sa puis- 
sance de travail : « Un jour, les directeurs du Dictionnaire de méde- 
cine lui confient l'article Ceur et lui adjoignent le docteur BLAacHE 
(Jean Gaston Marte) pour laider. BLacue fut chargé de compulser 
les auteurs anglais, Litrrfé garda tout le reste du travail. Les taches 





(1) La mort de Litrré, in La Philosophie positive, XX VII, 7-12, 1881. Cette 
courte notice d’hommage 4 l’ami, au fondateur de la revue positiviste, est suivie 
d'une réimpression du dernier article de Littr& ci-desss cité. 

(2) Bull. de VAcad. de médecine, 2* s., t. X, 754, 1881. 

(3) V. l'étude précédemment citée de Durann-Greévi_ie, 520-521, et les lettres 
de Lirrr& publiées par P. Bonneron dans la Rerue bleue, t. 88, 1911, pp 97- 


101, 129-132. Ces lettres datent de la période 1873 a 1880. 
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préparatoires terminées, M. Lirrré va chez M. BLacke, examine les 
notes de ce dernier, Jes approuve. Alors M. BLacue lui demande com- 
ment on se partagera la besogne définitive. Eh bien, si vous voulez, 
lui répond M. Litrré, mettez-vous a votre bureau et je vais vous 
dicter! C’est ainsi que fut rédigé en une nuit ce grand article désor- 
mais classique. » (1) Lirrré était alors dans la trentaine. 

Cette grande facilité, il l'a toujours conservée, mais il avait en plus 
une organisation parfaite qui lui a surtout servi dans la préparation 
de son Dictionnaire, et une résistance que l’Age méme n’arrivait pas 
4 abattre. Voici comment il raconte lui-méme une journée de travail 
a l’époque ot le dictionnaire était sur le chantier: « Je m’étais 
arrangé, en supprimant toute sorte de superflu, 4 avoir le luxe d'une 
habitation de campagne 4 Mesnil-le-Roi (2)... La, dans une quasi 
solitude, il était aisé de disposer des heures. Je me levais a huit 
heures du matin. Pendant qu’on faisait ma chambre a coucher, qui 
était en méme temps mon cabinet de travail, je descendais au rez- 
de-chaussée, emportant quelque travail : c’est ainsi que, entre autres, 
je fis la préface de mon dictionnaire... A neuf heures, je montais 
et je corrigeais les épreuves venues dans l’intervalle, jusqu’au 
déjeuner. A une heure, je reprenais place 4 mon bureau et 1a, jus- 
qu’a trois heures de l’aprés-midi, je me mettais en régle avec le 
Journal des savants, qui m’avait élu en 1855, et a qui j’avais & coeur 
d’apporter réguliérement ma contribution. De trois heures a six 
heures, je prenais le dictionnaire. A six heures, je descendais pour 
le diner, toujours prét... Une heure y suffisait environ. On recom- 
mande en précepte hygiénique de ne pas se mettre a l’ouvrage de 
cabinet immédiatement aprés le repas. J’ai constamment enfreint ce 
précepte, aprés expérience faite que je souffrais pas de l’infraction. 
C’était autant de gagné, autant d’arraché aux nécessités corporelles. 
Remonté vers sept heures du soir, je reprenais le dictionnaire et ne 
le lachais plus. Un premier relais me mettait 4 minuit ot l’on me 
quittait. Le second me conduisait 4 trois heures du matin. D’ordi- 
naire, ma tache quotidienne était finie. Si elle ne l’était pas, je pro- 
longeais la veille, et plus d’une fois, durant les longs jours, j'ai 





(1) Loe. cit., 636. 

(2) Petit village de l’arrondissement de Versailles,proche de Maisons- Laffitte, 
Son ami Cx. DaRemBEre y était son voisin. C’est le seul endroit ou il ait prati- 
quement employé ses connaissances médicales, en les mettant au service des 


paysans. 








a 
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éteint ma lampe et continué a la lueur de l’aube qui se levait... A la 
ville, le temps était moins réglé. La journée avait des allants et des 
venants, et des dérangements imprévus. Mais le soir, je redevenais 
mon maitre complétement, et je l'employais exactement comme a 
Mesnil-le-Roi... Pendant douze ans, je n’ai jamais manqué a la disci- 
pline que je m’étais imposée (1). » Littré ajoute un peu plus loin 
que ce travail était cependant interrompu durant un mois de vacances, 
passé dans l'un ou I’autre village de la Bretagne. 

Si l'on en excepte qu'il ne fut pas un expérimentateur, Litrré a 
apporté sa contribution personnelle 4 presque tous !es sujets que 
pouvait aborder 4 son époque un savant doublé d'un philosophe : 
« Je suis, dit-il, un de ces esprits inquiets ou charmés qui voudraient 
parcourir les champs divers du savoir et obtenir, suivant la belle 
expression de Mo.iére, des clartés de tout; mais a la fois avare et 
avide, je n’aimais a rien lacher. C’est ainsi que je continuai mon 
Hippocrate, tout en entreprenant mon Dictionnaire. Que n’ai-je pas 
roulé dans mon esprit? Si ma vieillesse avait été assez forte et que 
le mal ne l’eut pas acecablée, j'aurais mis la main avec quelques 
collaborateurs, 4 une histoire universelle dont j’avais tout le 
plan. » (2). 

Nous n’avons pas eu cette histoire universelle, mais l‘ceuvre de 
Littre est déja si grosse, si enchevétrée chronologiquement qu'il est 
indispensable, pour s’y reconnaitre, de grouper ses ouvrages suivant 
leur objet, et encore en s’en tenant aux principaux. Je laisserai a 
peu prés totalement de cété tout ce qui n’a pas été groupé par lui- 
méme en ouvrage de librairie, et n'ai done point la prétention de 
donner une bibliographie complete. 

a " * 

Les travaux de Littré se groupent naturellement sous trois chefs 
qui sont, en suivant l’ordre d’apparition du premier article dans 
chaque groupe : médecine et histoire naturelle, philologie, philo- 
sophie. Qu’il me soit pardonné d’insister surtout sur le premier. 

Jai déja signalé sa collaboration au Journal hebdomadaire de 
médecine, a \'Expérience, au Dictionnaire de médecine en trente 





(1) Etudes et Glanures, 418-421. Les douze ans dont il est ici question sont 
celles que dura l'impression du Dictionnaire. 

(2) Etudes et Glanures, 391. Ce plan se trouve exposé a la fin de l’unique 
legon faite a l’école polytechnique. 
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volumes; il fait également des articles pour la Gazette médicale. Aucun 
de ces articles n’a été reproduit en volume. Au National, aux Débats, 
il donne des études sur l’histoire de la médecine; nous en retrouve- 
rons bientot plusieurs réimprimées dans Médecine et Médecins. Dés 
1832, il avait publié un opuscule sur le Choléra oriental. En 1839, 
parait le premier volume de son édition d’Hippocrate (1), entreprise 
sur les conseils de Rayer et ANDRAL, et qui le place immédiatement 
au premier rang parmi les historiens de la médecine. Le labeur 





(1) Guvres completes d’Hippocrater, traduction nouvelle avec le texte grec en 
regard, collationné sur les manuscrits et toutes les éditions; accompagnée d'une 
introduction, de commentaires médicaux, de variantes et de notes philologiques: 
suivie d'une table générale des matiéres. J. B. BAttuiere, Paris. Je crois inté- 
ressant, afin d’éviter des recherches 4 qui veut se reporter 4 l’un quelconque des 
écrits de la collection hippocratique, de donner sommairement le contenu de 
chaque volume de |’édition de Litrr&, la seule compléte en langue frangaise: 
t. I, xvi-+-638 p.: préface, datée du 25 décembre 1838; introduction, 554 p. ; 
Traité de l’'ancienne médecine; — t. II, xi1-+4-720 p., 1840: Traité des airs, des 
eaux et des lieuw; Traité du pronostic; Traité du régime dans les maladies 
aigués; Appendice au traité du régime dans les maladies aigués. (Cet appendice 
est un recueil de morceaux juxtaposés qui n’ont entre eux aucun lien interne, de 
notes qui n’ont pas regu une rédaction définitive, mais ol se trouve la pensée 
d’Hiprocrare); |* livre des Epidémies;— t. Ill, xtvi+564 p., 1841; Des Epi- 
démies, L. 3; les Plaies de la téte; de Office des médecins ; des Fractures;— 
t. LV, xx-+672 p., 1844: des Articulations ; le Mochlique ; le Serment ; la Loi; — 
t. V, 736 p., 1846: Ceuvres attribuées & Hippocrates : 2°, 4°, 5°, 6*, 7° livres 
des Epidémies ; des Humeurs ; |** livre du Prorrhétique; Prénotions coaques ;— 
t. VI, 664 p., 1849: de ? Articulation ; de la Nature de Vhomme ; du Régime 
salutaire; des Vents; de ? Usage des liquides; des Maladies (1. 1); des Affec- 
tions ; des Lieux de lV homme; de la Maladie sacrée; des Hémorroides ; des 
Fistules ; du Régime (4 livres);— t. VII, ux14+616p., 1851: dans la préface, 
Lirtré discute des travaux critiques de N. M. Perersen, et d’autres parus 
l'année précédente ; /es Maladies (|, 2 et 3); les Affections internes ; remarques 
sur le deuxiéme livre des Maladies, le troisiéme livre, le livre des A/ffections 
internes et sur les médecins cnidiens ; la Nature dela femme; le Foetus de sept 
mois; le Foetus de huit mois; Génération ; Nature de lenfant ; les Maladies 
(1. 4);— t. VIII, x.+676 p., 1853: la préface est consacrée a l’examen des tra- 
vaux de A. Mernrcke (1852) sur les noms propres dans les Epidémies, de diverses 
notes de Cu. DaremBere, etc. ; des Maladies de la femme; des Maladies des 
jeunes filles ; de la Superfétation ; de V Eacision du foetus ; de TAnatomie ; de 
la Dentition ; des Glandes ; des Chairs ; des Semaines;— t. IX, 468 p., 1861: 
Prorrhétique, 2° 1.; Aliments; Vision; Nature des os ; Meédecin ; Bienséance; 
Préceptes ; Crises; Jours critiques; Lettres; nouveau texte des Semaines, 
publié et commenté par Cu. DargmBesG, & la demande de Litrré; —t. X, 
LXxx + 348 p., 1861 : Tables. 
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énorme que représente une telle ceuvre fut 4 peu prés ininterrompu 
pendant douze années, sauf environ quatre ans ot il refait avec 
CHaRLes Rosin, le Dictionnaire de médecine, de Pierre HuBert 
Nysten (la 10° édition était de 1855, celle de Lirrré et Rosin porte 
la date de 1858; 14° éd., 1877; la 15° éd., 1884, ne porte plus que le 
nom de Litrré). « Je le commengai jeune, dit-il de son HippocraTe 
dans la préface du dernier volume (p. LII), et je le termine vieux. » 

Pour juger sainement cette édition d’Hippocrate, il faut, sachant 
ce qu’a voulu faire Litrré, se reporter a l’époque ot parut le travail, 
savoir quel était l'état des connaissances 4 ce sujet, et voir simple- 
ment les progrés apportés par LittTrRe. 

Ce qu'il a voulu faire, il a pris le soin de l’indiquer lui-méme, 
trés nettement : « Mon but a été de mettre les ceuvres hippocratiques 
complétement 4 la portée des médecins de notre temps, et j’ai voulu 
qu’elles puissent étre lues et comprises comme un livre contem- 
porain. » (1). 

Avant Lirtré, tout ce qui avait été écrit sur Hippocrates constituait 
un ensemble 4 peu prés stérile, par manque de méthode, par manque 
de critique. Jusque la, Hippocrate était considéré par les uns comme 
un devin, comme un prophéte, tandis que d'autres allaient jusqu’a 
nier son existence. P. J. BartHez, dans un discours sur le génie 
d’Hippocrate, prononcé le 4 messidor, an XI, a l’occasion de l’inau- 
guration d'un buste d’'Hippocrate, parle des « dogmes fondamen- 
taux » proposés par le « divin vieillard », de la « sublimité » des 
Aphorismes qui « surpassent les forces de l’esprit humain », de 
I’ « immutabilité des principes du Pronostic » (2); il qualifie ailleurs 
Hippocrate : « le plus grand génie qui ait écrit sur la nature 
humaine. » C’était lobscurité la plus compléte, non seulement en ce 
qui touche a la vie d’Hippocrate, mais en ce qui concerne le texte 
de la collection hippocratique. 

De la légende, Litrré ne laisse rien subsister; il ne conserve 
d'Hippocrate que la certitude de son existence au siécle de Périctés, 
affirmée par PLaton, par le commentaire de Crésias, que nous a 
transmis GALIEN, par celui de DiocLés pe Caryste, et par ARISTOTE (3). 
La collection hippocratique nous est parvenue par plusieurs ma- 
nuscrits du moyen Age, tous plus ou moins tronqués, établis par des 





(1) Hippoerate, I, p. IX. 
(2) D'aprés Cu. Danemperc, Histoire de la médecine, p. 1192 
(3) Hippoerate, I, 27-43. 
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copistes qui ne comprenaient pas ce qu’ils écrivaient. Au xvi" siécle, 
des érudits comme J. Connario (édition greeque, Bale, 1538), A. Fo&s 
(édition gréco-latine, Francfort-sur-le-Main, 1590), avaient tenté de 
mettre un peu d’ordre dans Je chaos; mais sans grand résultat; et aprés 
eux, l’érudition était tombée dans un discrédit profond. Littré a 
collationné les manuscrits de la Bibliothéque royale (Bibliothéque 
nationale actuelle) et a recueilli les variantes publiées dans les dif- 
férentes éditions et qui correspondent 4 soixante-dix manuscrits (sa 
situation ne lui permettait pas de se reporter lui-méme aux sources 
des bibliothéques étrangéres). En présence de ce matériel disparate 
qui avait donné lieu a d’innombrables commentaires, mais n’avait 
jamais fait l’objet dune critique rigoureuse, voici toute la série 
des questions que se pose LiTTrE : 

« Les livres médicaux qui sont arrivés jusqu’a notre temps sous 
le nom d’Hippocrate appartiennent-ils tous véritablement a ce 
médecin? Dans le cas de la négative, quel est l’auteur, ou quels sont 
les auteurs dont les productions pseudonymes ont été conservées dans 
la collection hippocratique? A quelle marque peut-on distinguer les 
écrits qui sont réellement d’Hippocrate, de ceux qui ne sont pas 
de lui? Quelle classification doit-on introduire dans cette masse de 
livres, si on parvient a prouver qu’ils dérivent de sources différentes? 
Comment s’est-il fait que des écrits aient recu faussement le nom 
d’Hippocrate, et aient été publiés sous ce titre? A quelle époque 
peut-on faire remonter la publication de cette collection? A-t-elle vu 
le jour du vivant d’Hippocrate lui-méme, ou n’a-t-elle été livrée a 
la publicité, dans sa forme actuelle, qu'un assez long temps apres 
sa mort? Quel est, déduction faite des livres qui ne sont pas de lui, 
le véritable systéme de ce médecin? De quelle maniére son systéme 
se rattache-t-il aux doctrines plus anciennes et quels fruits immédiats 
a-t-il portés? Enfin, que sait-on de positif sur la biographie d’ Hippo- 
CRATE lui-méme, au milieu de toutes les fables dont sa vie a été 
le texte? Et quelies notions certaines pouvons-nous nous faire de sa 
méthode, de sa maniére de voir et de son caractére médical? » (1) 

I] était impossible de poser plus nettement le probléme, de sérier 
plus judicieusement les questions. A cette série de questions ré- 
pondent les 475 premiéres pages de I’Introduction, dans un ordre 
d’ailleurs légérement différent de celui qui était ainsi posé. (Les 
70 derniéres pages de cette 'ntroduction sont consacrées a des consi- 





(1) Hippocrate, I, 1-2. 
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dérations sur le dialecte des livres hippocratiques, sur les manuscrits 
de la collection hippocratique, les éditions anciennes et autres, les 
traductions; toutes questions sur lesquelles il revient a plusieurs 
reprises dans la préface qui se trouve en téte de presque chacun des 
volumes, 4 propos de critiques suggérées 4 d'autres par son tra- 
vail.) (1) 

Je ne peux pas suivre ici les résultats de la critique de Litre. 
Ils n’ont pas tous été acceptés, mais c’est déja un rare mérite pour 
une veuvre critique que d’appeler une critique approfondie : dans 
les fascicules de septembre 1851, juillet 1852 et mai 1853, 
Cu. DaremBerc, au Journal des Savants, apportait a la classification 
un peu compliquée des écrits hippocratiques donnés par LitTrE des 
changements, repris en 1855 dans son Introduction aux OEuvres 
choisies d@Hippocrate (p. UXXIT-CXIII), et @ailleurs approuvés par 
Littré lui-méme. F. Z. Ermerins, dans son édition d’Hippocrate (2), 
propose, lui aussi, une classification différente (préface du 3° vol., 
p. 6 et suiv.). On peut consulter a ce sujet, parmi les auteurs con- 
temporains, deux opuscules de J. E. Pérreguin: « Recherche sur 
Yorigine du Traité du Médecin, par Hippocrate, suivie d'une traduc- 
tion nouvelle de ce livre, avec notes el commentaires », in-8°, 1850, 
et « Etudes médico-historiques et critiques sur les médecins de 
l'antiquité et en particulier sur Hippocrate, Gatien et Pau p’Ecine », 
in-8°, 1859, et surtout, du méme auteur, « Chirurgie d’Hippocrate », 
deux volumes in-8°, 1878; Pérrequin (vol. I, 84-85) y réduit a cing 
les onze classes de Littré, déja ramenées 4 sept par Cu. DAREMBERG. 
Mais la question, qui n’est d’ailleurs pas close a !"heure actuelle (3), 
avait été ouverte par Lirrré, et ses contemporains ne s’y sont pas 
trompés. J. M. Guarpia, dans La Médecine 4a travers les siécles, 
lui rend un juste hommage (4). Et voici en quels termes Cu. Darem- 





(1) V. supra l’indication du contenu de chacun des volumes de |’édition 
Litrré. 

(2) Exmerins, F. Z. Hiprocratss et aliorum medicorum veterum reliquiae, 
3 vol. Utrecht, 1859-1864. 

(3) On en trouvera un bon résumé a l'article Hippocrates de la Pauty's 
Real Encyclopddie der Klassischen-Altertumswiss., 1913. Postérieurement a 
cette date, il y a lieu de noter des travaux de H. Diets, To. Gomprrs, Orro 
Reoensoaen (Jsis, V, 490), de W. H. L. Jonrs (id., VI, 47-48), M. pet Gaizo 
(id., VI, 138), ete. 

(4) J. M. Guarpia, La Médecine a travers les siécles, xu1+804 p. in-8°*, 
J.B Batuirére et Firs, Paris, 1865. V. pp. 151-212. 
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BERG, un des maitres de l'histoire de la médecine, 's‘exprime dans sa 
dédicace 4 Litrré de son ceuvre maitresse (1): « J'ai suivi sa méthode 
et mis en pratique les principes qui font de son édition d’ HippocratEe 
un modéle du genre de l’érudition et de lhistoire appliquée aux- 
sciences. » 

Je crois qu'il est plus intéressant de donner un exemple précis 
de la méthode introduite par Lirtré: Aprés avoir constaté que la 
collection hippocratique offre quatre opinions différentes sur lori- 
gine des vaisseaux sanguins, il se demande si ces opinions repré- 
sentent des époques différentes de la physiologie, et sil n’est pas 
possible d’en reconnaitre la chronologie. I] examine a ce point de 
vue l’ceuvre d’Aristote. Comme le Stagyrite place l’origine des vais- 
seaux sanguins dans le ceeur, alors qu'elle était antérieurement placée 
dans la téte, Lirrré conclut que « les différences d’opinions que I’on 
rencontre dans la collection hippocratique indiquent les différences 
de temps et d’auteurs: tous les livres ot lorigine des vaisseaux 
sanguins est placée dans le coeur appartiennent 4 une époque posté- 
rieure 4 l’enseignement d’ArisToTE » (2); ils ne peuvent done étre 
attribués & HippocraTe lui-méme. 

Par ses recherches ingénieuses, par ses rapprochements sagaces, 
Littré a pu séparer dans la collection hippocratique ce qui appartient 
i HippocraTe, et qu'il a groupé dans les trois premiers volumes de 
son édition. Il est dés lors & méme de restituer la vraie doctrine 
d'Hippocrate, alors qu’avant lui, ce sont surtout les écrits apocryphes 
qui avaient fourni de préférence les éléments de Il’analyse de la 
doctrine hippocratique. Mais il fallait encore linterpréter, I’éclairer 
a la lumiére de la science moderne, mettre sur les maladies décrites 
par HippocraTe une étiquette moderne. La aussi, les résultats sont 
incomparables et font maintenant partie, d'une maniére générale, des 
données enseignées sur la médecine 4 I’époque d’Hippocrate. Quant 
au texte méme des écrits hippocratiques, I’édition de Littré restera 
la meilleure source tant que ne sera pas compléte la revision entre- 
prise par H. KueH_evern et I. [Lpere (2 vol. parus, TeusNer, Leipzig). 

Si Lirrré est arrivé 4 nous rendre Hippocrates, il l’a di assurément 
a sa méthode critique, mais aussi en partie 4 son époque. Il ne faut 
pas oublier que Littré a commencé ses études médicales au moment 





(1) Histoire de la médecine, 2 vol. in-8°, xxviu+1304 p., J. B. Batwiikrr 
et Fins, 1870. 
(2) Hippocrate, 1, 220 
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ou M. Fr. X. Bicnat et Fr. J. V. Broussais venaient de démontrer 
que la pathologie n’est autre chose que la « physiologie dérangée », 
et c'est certainement 4 cette idée qui régnait vers 1830 qu’il dit de 
pouvoir affirmer que les erreurs de la pathologie sont solidaires des 
erreurs de la physiologie. Tant que la physiologie n’existait pas, ou 
tant que les concepts physiologiques étaient erronés, la pathologie ne 
pouvait rien valoir, et si Hippocrate a cependant pu faire dans ses 
Epidémies ce qu'on pourrait appeler de la saine pathologie, c’est 
qu'il se livrait & observation pure et simple des faits, sans les 
appuyer sur une mauvaise physiologie. Ce que dit Lirtré de l’époque 
d’Hippocrate s’applique a la sienne : les médecins étaient alors déja 
plus ou moins familiarisés avec la physique, avec la chimie, la physio- 
logie, la rigueur s’était introduite dans les sciences d’observation. 
I] est dés lors moins étonnani de voir Lirrré introduire dans lhistoire 
de la médecine le principe de la connexion des sciences. 

De méme, on savait a lépoque ot Littré s'adonnait avee toute son 
ardeur 4 l'histoire de la médecine que le moyen Age n’avait pas été 
répoque de compléte barbarie qu’on avait longtemps supposée, ot 
les sciences, les lettres et les arts étaient complétement délaissés. 
Littré pouvait done pressentir qu'il en était de méme pour la 
médecine, et que son évolution s’était faite sans aucune interruption. 
« La chaine réelle n’a point été interrompue, dit-il; le vide, la lacune 
existent dans nos histoires, mais non dans les faits » (1). Et Livtré 
montre en effet, dans les études qu’il consacre en 1847 (Histoire litté- 
raire de la France, t. 21) & un certain nombre de médecins du 
xii’ siécle: Jean DE Saint-AMAND(p. 254-266), Ricuarp, maitre parisien, 
identifié, avee RicHarp de Wendover (383-393) (2), GrLBERT L’ ANGLAIS 
(393-403), chez qui l'on trouve « quelques observations, en trop petit 
nombre, il est vrai, qu’il tire de sa propre expérience », GférauD 
pu Berri (404-408), qui « connaissait les accidents secondaires qu'une 
infection vénérienne locale pouvait produire », Jean pe Satnt-Paur 
(408-411), Gautier, dit Gattertus pe Acitis ou GaLTEertus AGILON 
(411-415), ALepRAND DE Fiorence (415-418), que ces médecins cul- 





(1) Cette citation provient ‘p. 263) d'un article sur la Science occidentale 
avant l'introduction des livres arabes, reproduit dans Etudes sur les Barbares et 
le moyen age, xxxi+-456 p. in-8°, Drprer et C*, Paris, 1867, recueil d'études 
presque toutes littéraires, reprises du Journal des savants (1856-65), du 
National (1847-48), et des Débats (1858). 

(2) V. un exposé de K, Supnorr sur Ricwarp !’Anglais, Ricaarp de Paris, 
Ricuarp de Salerne et Richarp de Montpellier, Janus, 28, 347-403, 1924. 
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tivaient moins la science arabe que celle de l’école de Salerne. Nul 
doute qu'il fit allé lui-méme plus loin dans cet ordre de recherches 
si ses nombreux travaux le lui eussent permis. Mais Lirtré en est 
resté la, ouvrant la voie 4 Cu. DaremBerc qui parcourut les biblio- 
théques de l'Europe et y trouva, en effet, les vestiges nombreux 
d'études médicales tres actives entre la chute de empire romain et 
linvasion des barbares. 

Tout en poursuivant |’édition d’Hippocrate, il revoit et annote la 
traduction donnée par A. J. L. Jourpan du Manuel de Physiologie 
de J. MiiLLer, deux volumes, 1851 (1). [I] méne aussi 4 bien une tra- 
duction de Putne le naturaliste (2). Dans la préface de cette édition, 
il s’efforee de mettre Piine a sa place équitable dans l'histoire des 
sciences et de la civilisation. Sil reconnait que PLINE n’a aucune 
notion sur la médecine, que « sa thérapeutique, si on peut se servir 
de ce mot pour une telle chose, est un roman dabsurdités et de 
superstitions », et « semble vraiment le livret de recettes de quelque 
vieux berger, et parfois des formules de quelque sorcier » (p. VII), 
il redresse le jugement de H. M. dE BLainviLtr pour qui louvrage 
de Pine est un « recueil d’assertions, de faits, et d’anecdotes prises 
de toutes mains, sans choix, sans critique », mais n’admet pas davan- 
tage celui de Burron qui déclare [Histoire de Pine « préférable a 
la plupart des livres originaux qui traitent de cette matiére ». Littré 
revient d’ailleurs plus tard & lHistoire naturelle de Puine qu'il ne 
craint pas de comparer a l’Essai de description physique du monde 
de ALEXANDRE DE Humpotpt (3). Il écrit une assez longue étude sur 
OrniBASE (4), & propos d'une édition du texte, avec traduction et com- 
mentaires, que U. C. Bussemaker et Cx. DaRemBeERG venaient de donner 





(1) La traduction est habituellement dunnée comme étant de Litrr®, c’est une 
inexactitude : le Manuel a été traduit par JourDAN et publié une premiére fois, 
également en 2 vol. en 1845; |’édition de 1851 ne différe guére de la premiére 
que par les notes de L.1Trre. 

(2) Histoire naturelle de PLing, avec la traduction en frangais, 2 vol. gr.-8° 
de la collection NisarD, xviti+744+4708 p., Paris, Dusocuet, 1850-51. L’édi- 
tion est habituellement donnée comme étant de 1848, celle que j'ai entre les 
mains et que rien n’indique n’étre pas la premiére porte pour le t. I la date de 
1851, et pour le t. II, celle de 1850. 

(3) Revue germanique, 31 mai 1858, réimprimé dans La science au point de 
vue philosophique ; la comparaison se poursuit dans ce recueil de la page 2 a la 
page 10. 

(4) Journal des savants, 1852, 509-522; 1854, 1-19, 104-114. 
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de l'ceuvre du médecin de l’empereur JuLien; il s’occupe aussi de 
Pauw p’Eeine (1), de l’école de Salerne (2); il s’intéresse a la toxico- 
logie et s’attaque 4 la légende (qu'il détruit) de l'empoisonnement 
d’ ALEXANDRE (3), a celle de !'empoisonnement d’ HENRIETTE D’ ANGLE- 
TEKRE, duchesse d'Orléans (4), pour laquelle i] établit le diagnostic 
d'ulcére rond de l’estomac, affection qu’avait fait connaitre Jean 
CRUVEILHIER quelque vingt-cing ans auparavant. A deux reprises, a 
propos du Démon de Socrate et de l Amulette de Pascal, publiés par 
Louis Francois LE.ut, respectivement en 1836 et 1846, il est sollicité 
par la pathologie mentale (5), et en connexion avec celle-ci, par la 
question des sciences occultes (6), Mais j'abrége, et me contente de 
donner en note le contenu de Médecine et Médecins, recuei] dédié a 
son premier maitre Rayer (7), et celui de La Science au point de 
vue philosophique (8). 





(1) Journal des savants, 1854, 755-767. 

(2 Id., 1862, 262-273; réimprimé dans les Etudes sur lés barbares et le 
moyen age, pp. 259-279. 

(3) Rev. des Deuxzw Mondes, 15 nov. 1853. 

(4) Philosophie posit., sept.-oct. 1867. 

(5) National, 1* aodt 1836 et 29 mai 1848. 

(6) Préface de 50 p. a la 3° éd. du livre d’Evskse Satverte : des Sciences 
occultes, ou essai sur la magie, les prodiges et les miracles, 2 vol. in-8°, 1856. 

(7) Des grandes épidémies, 1836, p. 1; Des tables parlantes et des esprits 
frappeurs, 1856. p. 41; Du démon de Socratr, 1836, p. 82; De l’amulette de 
Pascat, 1848, p. 95; Un fragment de médecine rétrospective : & propos d'un 
écrit intitulé : les Miracles de Sr-Louis, 1869, p. 111; Crise, 1846, p. 137; 
Macenoir, 1856, p. 154; Le choléra & Paris en 1832, 1834, p. 184; Contagion 
de la morve chevaline, 1840, p. 198; De l’hygiéne, 1858, p. 229; Blessures par 
armes de guerre. 1834, p. 286; Electrisation physiologique et thérapeutique, 
1855, p. 299 (a propos des travaux de G. B. A. Ducnennr, connu sous le nom de 
Ducuenne de Boulogne, sur les applications de l’électricité @ la physiologie et 
la pathologie); Anatomie, 1836-7, p. 315; Systéme nerveux, 1840, p. 334; De 
la doctrine médicale connue sous le nom d’organicisme, 1865, p. 349; De 
Vhérédité, 1849, p. 364; Du suicide politique, ?, p. 375 ; De la toxicologie dans 
histoire et de la mort d’ALexanpre, 1853, p. 393; Henriette d’Angleterre, 
belle-scour de Louis XIV, est-elle morte empoisonnée?, 1867, p. 429; Gi. Bias 
et l’archevéque de Grenade, 1867, p. 475; Les semeurs de peste, ?, p. 492. 

Ce recueil a fait l'objet d'une curieuse étude de Fr. J. Noizet : Examen du 
livre de M. Lirrrs intitulé : Médecine et Médecins, in-12, 1875. 

(8) La Science au point de vue philosophique, vin 4-564 p. in-12, Dinrer 
et Cie, 1873; en 1876, en paraissait déja une quatriéme édition, chez le méme 
éditeur. Les morceaux qui composent ce recuei!l sont rangés dans l’ordre de la 
classification des sciences de Comrsr, que Litrré avait naturellement adoptée, et 
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Au surplus, mon intention n’est pas, ai-je dit, de donner une 
bibliographie complete des écrits médicaux de Lirrré, que je ne suis 
méme pas sir d’avoir tous vus. J’ai simplement tenu a faire voir 
combien de problémes d'histoire des sciences LitrrRE avait éclairés 
a l'aide des lumiéres de la science moderne. Il a pu le faire parce 
qu'il connaissait 4 fond cette science moderne, aussi bien celle 
de 1870 que celle de 1830, parce qu’il ne s’avangait que sur un 
terrain sir, ayant une crainte profonde des hypothéses qu'il jugeait 
hasardées (celles de E. HagckeL par exemple), et que jamais, comme 
le rappelle finement Hauréau dans ses souvenirs (1), il ne voulait 
s’oecuper de ce qu’il ne connaissait pas parfaitement, ou de ce qu'il 
considérait comme étant extrascientifique. 


Cette crainte de ’hypothése, cette aversion pour tout ce qui n’était 
pas, pour lui, fait positif, on les trouve encore associées 4 la méme 





qu il défend une nouvelle fois dans la Préface contre certaines objections faites 
par Hersert Spencer & la hiérarchie positiviste des sciences. — Le recueil 
s'ouvre par l'étude déja citée sur ALEXANDRE DE HuMBoOLpDrT et son essai de descrip- 
tion physique du monde, 1858; suit une étude sur L. F. W. Herscue.i, 1835, 
p. 44 (c'est cette étude qui, publiée au National, fut cause de l’enthousiasme 
dont ARMAND CaRkL se prit pour Litrr&); viennent ensuite des notes sur les 
étoiles filantes, 1852, p. 65, sur Amp&re et |’électromagnétisme, 1837, p. 85; 
un résumé des travaux de J. B. Fournigr et de J. M. C. Dumame, et de leur 
application & la détermination de la chaleur de la terre, 1834, p. 110; une étude 
sur les travaux paléontologiques de Cuvizr, 1834, p. 129; une étude dans 
laquelle il est un des premiers 4 soutenir, contre les savants officiels, l’impor- 
tance des travaux et découvertes de Boucaer pe Pértues, 1858, p. 149; un 
travail sur les rapports de la physiologie avec la chimie, 1855, p. 191; des 
réflexions sur la physiologie qui lui sont inspirées par le Manuel de J. MuLLER, 
que venait de traduire A. J.L. Jourpan, 1846, p. 245; des considérations de 
psychologie physiologique, 1860, p. 306; viennent encore des études sur l’ori- 
gine de l’idée de justice, 1870, p. 331 (la notion de justice est ramenée 4 celle 
d’égalité, et déclarée de méme ordre et de méme valeur que les notions géomé- 
triques); des notes sur la différence entre la biologie et la sociologie, 1868, 
p. 348; sur l'ancien Orient, 1869, p. 376; la legon du cours d’histoire fait a 
l’Ecole polytechnique, 1870, p. 410; un travail sur la civilisation et le mono- 
théisme chez les peuples sémitiques, écrit 4 propos de |’ Histoire générale et 
Systéme comparé des langues sémitiques. dExnest Renan, 1857, p. 437; une 
étude sur l’historien anglais de la civilisation H. Tu. Buckie, 1868, p. 478; et 
enfin un exposé des hypothéses positives de cosmogonie, 1872, p. 522-562, ou 
il est question des hypothéses de Lapiace et de H. Fayg, et naturellement 
des vues d’Auc. Comte sur le probléme cosmogonique. 
(1) Loe cit., p. XXX. 
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rectitude de jugement dans l’ceuvre de Littré historien de la langue 
francaise, ceuvre qu'il poursuit jusqu’a l’extinction de ses forces : 
en 1876, il donne encore au Journal des savants (pp. 33-46, 84-101, 
133-148) une étude sur Benoit DE Sainte More et le Roman de Troie, 
ou les métamorphoses d’Homére et de l’épopée gréco-latine du moyen 
age; et en 1877 (pp. 196-704), son dernier article 4 propos du 
Dictionnaire de lancienne langue frangaise et de tous ses dialectes 
du 1X° au XV° siécle, que Fr. Goperroy venait de lui dédier. J’ai noté 
dans la partie biographique de cette esquisse, les titres sous lesquels 
il a réuni en librairie ses études éparses en ce domaine qui n'est pas 
le mien, et sur lequel je serai trés bref (1), ainsi d’ailleurs que sur 
lceuvre philosophique. 

Ici encore, Littré s'est plu a se raconter. Au premier volume de 
son Histoire de la langue francaise (p. 301), il rappelle le souvenir 
de Francois Génin : « Quant a la vieille langue francaise et aux 
chansons de geste, il n'y a guére qu'une vingtaine d’'années que je les 
étudie, et cela grace & feu GENIN, qui m’entraina vers ce champ et 
& qui je dois ainsi une source abondante de recherches et de pensées 
et une rénovation partielle de esprit. » (2). 

Il me semble que l'on peut caractériser l'ceuvre de Littré dans 
cette étude des origines de la langue, ow il s’inspire des méthodes de 
la critique philologique allemande, en disant avec P. BonNeron (3) 
qu'il voulait embrasser l’usage présent de la langue, en méme temps 
que Tusage passé, saisir d'un méme regard la suite des ages pour 
fournir l’évolution logique des mots, de leur sens, et de leurs formes. 





1) Les deux derniéres études du Journal des savants, dont je viens de donner 
la référence, ne font pas partie des recueils littéraires. 

(2) Histoire de la langue francaise. Etude sur les origines, |’étymologie, la 
grammaire, les dialectes, la versification et les lettres au moyen Age, 2 vol. in-8°, 
Lx-}-436+518 p., Drprer et C'*, Paris 1863. Le recueil est composé d’articles 
du Journal des savants, de la Revue des Deua Mondes, du Journal des débats ; 
il débute par une introduction de 59 pages qui est un raccourci de l’histoire de la 
langue, du vit® au xvi* siécle; suit un travail de 52 pages sur l'étymologie de 
la langue francaise, la grammaire ancienne et la correction des vieux textes en 
langue d’oil; & propos d'une étude sur la poésie homérique et les chansons de 
geste (pp. 256-301), Lirrré donne une traduction du premier chant de |’ Jliade 
en langue d’oil (302-393) ; le premier volume se ferme par une étude sur Dante 
(394-434), dont Lirrré traduira plus tard |’ Enfer en vieux langage francais et en 
vers (in-12, 1879, Hacuette). Le second volume renferme des études beaucoup 


‘plus courtes sur les patois, sur Gregorre Le Granp, etc. 


(3) Loe. cit., p. 98. 
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Et cette ambition est vraiment couronnée de succés avec le Diction- 
naire « qui aurait suffi a illustrer un nom, comme le note Caro (1), 
et qui n’est qu’un épisode de cette vaste carriére, mais un épisode 
décisif et triomphal ». 

Dés l'année 1841, son ancien condisciple HacHeTTE, qui avait suivi 
ses travaux sur les vieux poémes francais, sur les régles grammaticales 
qui président a l’évolution de la langue, lui propose lédition d'un 
Nouveau Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue frangaise (2). Mais 
Littre hésite; la mort de sa mére le plonge d’ailleurs dans un trouble 
profond, et, d’autre part, il est talonné par l’édition d’Hippocrate, 
au point que pendant cing ans, il n’est donné aucune suite au projet, 
bien qu'un traité eut été signé. En 1846, Hachette revient a la charge, 
et Lirtré signe enfin un nouveau traité par lequel il s’engage a faire 
un Dictionnaire étymologique, historique et grammatical de la langue 
francaise. On voit que le temps d’hésitation n’avait pas été compléte- 
ment perdu pour l’ceuvre future. « On sait que parfois, pendant le 
sommeil, des idées qui nous ont occupés la veille s’*élaborent incon- 
sciemment; de méme pendant ce long sommeil de mon projet, mes 
idées s’étaient modifiées. » Lirtré avait repris le point de vue histori- 
que de VoLTAIRE qui avaient déja proposé de citer, au lieu d’exemples 
arbitraires, des phrases tirées des meilleurs écrivains, pour rendre le 
Dictionnaire de |’ Académie plus intéressant et plus instructif, et celui 
de GENIN, qui recommandait de chercher des autorités dans la vieille 
langue. Mais il introduit l’idée de Votraire, le conseil de Génin, dans 
un plan qui est bien a lui, et selon lequel le dictionnaire doit tou- 
jours étre soumis a l’histoire. Malgré cette vision de l’ceuvre 4 mettre 
debout, Litrré hésite cependant, et demande 4 HacuetTeE vingt-quatre 
heures de réflexion avant d’accepter définitivement sa proposition. 
« Ces vingt-quatre heures furent un temps d’angoisse; je passai la 
nuit sans fermer I’teil, soupesant en idée le fardeau dont il s’agissait 
définitivement de me charger... La longueur de l’entreprise qui, je 
le prévoyais, me ménerait jusqu’é Ja vieillesse, et la nécessité de la 
combiner durant beaucoup d’années avec les travaux qui me faisaient 
vivre, se jetaient en travers de ma résolution. Enfin, vers le matin, 
le courage prit le dessus. J’eus honte de reculer aprés m’étre avancé. 





(1) Loc, cit., p. 527. 
(2) Je puise ici largement dans la causerie sur le Dictionnaire que Lirrré a 
introduite dans Etudes et Glanures, pp. 390 et suiv. 


Vou. vit-l 7 
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La séduction du pian que j’avais concu fut plus forte, et je signai 
le traité. » 

Il faut lire dans la causerie & laquelle j’emprunte ces détails, et 
dans la préface du Dictionnaire, les indications que se plait 4 rap- 
peler Lirrré sur les détails du travail : instructions données aux 
collaborateurs chargés de lire les auteurs et de relever les phrases 
devant constituer les exemples, indications sur le plan qui devait 
faire de chaque article l’histoire d’un mot, difficultés de l’arrange- 
ment alphabétique dont Lirtre se chargea lui-méme, et qui I’ « occupa 
pendant plus de trois mois, plusieurs heures par jour ». Au surplus, 
on faisait parfois fausse route. « Celui qui considére mes quatre 
volumes... estime certainement que beaucoup de temps a été employé 
a tout cela; mais ce dont il ne se doute pas, c'est combien de temps, 
dont il ne reste aucune trace, a été enfoui en recherches vaines et 
sans résultat, en retour sur les pas faits. » 

Enfin, sur l’ordre de I’éditeur qui estimait que le dictionnaire ne 
verrait jamais le jour si l’on attendait que le travail fut achevé et 
que Litrré en fut content, l’impression commenga dés le derniei 
quart de 1859; elle finit en 1872; elle avait duré, sans le supplément 
qui parut plus tard, un peu plus de treize ans, dont douze de travail 
effectif, la guerre franco-allemande ayant perdu un an. J'ai dit pré- 
cédemment quelle vie de cénobite fut celle de Lirtré pendant tout 
ce temps, avant qu’il donnat le dernier bon a tirer « avec le senti- 
ment d'un résultat obtenu par de grands efforts, aprés beaucoup 
d’années, en dépit de moments de vrai désespoir intérieur et de bien 
rudes traverses extérieures ». Tant d’efforts méritaient le succés : 
il fut éclatant et dépassa toutes les espérances, malgré les critiques 
de détail qu’on a pu faire a telle ou telle partie, surtout en ce qui 
touche l’étymologie. Et le suecés s'est poursuivi jusqu’é maintenant. 
C’est que, comme dit l’auteur dans sa préface « I’érudition est ici, 
non l'objet, mais l’instrument, et ce qu'elle apporte d’historique est 
employé 4 compléter l'idée de l’usage, idée ordinairement trop res- 
treinte »; c’est que ce dictionnaire « embrasse et combine l'usage 
présent de la langue et son usage passé, afin de donner a l’usage 
présent toute la plénitude et la sreté qu'il comporte »; on n’y trouve 
pas de théorie, mais des exemples et des faits sans nombre dont 
toutes les théories pourront se servir. Et deux lexicographes aussi 
avertis que Ap. HatzFeLp et A. DarmesTerer le considérent comme 
« le plus puissant effort qui ait été tenté pour réunir dans un monu- 
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ment unique les principaux documents relatifs 4 l’histoire, a la signi- 
fication et a l'emploi des mots de notre langue » (1). 

I] resterait & examiner maintenant l’ceuvre philosophique de 
Littré. Elle appartient 4 un passé qui nous semble beaucoup plus 
lointain, celui du triomphe du positivisme venant remplacer |’éclec- 
tisme de Victor Cousin, le spiritualisme officiel; du positivisme pro- 
clamant le dédain de la métaphysique, prénant le culte du fait, de 
l’expérience, de la preuve, proclamant sa confiance sans réserve dans 
la science, et faisant effort pour donner la forme de science a l'étude 
des faits moraux ou sociaux. 

J'ai dit comment, vers le milieu de sa vie, alors que la philosophie 
positive avait déja quatorze années d’existence, alors qu’étaient a 
peu prés complétement parus (1830-1842) les six volumes qui 
forment le Cours de philosophie positive, Litrré avait pris contact 
avec la doctrine d’Aveuste Comte. « Son systéme de philosophie posi- 
tive, dit Lirrrt, me subjugua. Une lutte s’établit entre mes anciennes 
opinions et les nouvelles. Celles-ci triomphérent d’autant plus stre- 
ment que mon passé n’était qu’un stage, elles produisirent, non pas 
rupture et contradiction, mais extension et développement. Je devins 
dés lors disciple de la philosophie positive et je le suis resté, sans 
autres changements que ceux que me commandait |’effort incessant 
de poursuivre a travers d'autres travaux d’ailleurs obligatoires, les 
rectifications et les agrandissements qu'elle comporte (1). Et Lirrat 
ajoute (p. 516): « Au prix des vives lumiéres dont je lui suis rede- 
vable, quel compte dois-je tenir des quelques erreurs dans lesquelles 
il a pu m’entrainer? Si l’enseignement que j’ai recu de ses ouvrages 
m’etit fait défaut, je serais resté, suivant la nature de mon esprit 
et de mes études, dans la condition négative, ayant reconnu d'une 
part, aprés des efforts souvent recommencés, que je ne pouvais 
accepter aucune philosophie théologique ou métaphysique, et d’autre 
part, ayant reconnu également que je ne pouvais, par mes propres 
forces, monter 4 un point de vue universe] qui me tint lieu de méta- 





(1) Introduction au Dictionnaire général de la langue francaise, p. XXIV. 

(2) Préface de « Aucusrr Comre et la philosophie positive » (x11-+-676, p. in-8°, 
1863 ; 3° éd., 1877, aux bureaux de la Philosophie positive). Dans ce volume 
consacré par Litrré au fondateur de la philosophie positive, il recherche « l’his- 
torique de la philosophie positive, c’est-4-dire par quelles racines elle tient au 
passé qui l’a précédée immédiatement », et remonte, du moins pour les théories 
historiques, portion essentielle de la philosophie positive, jusqu’a TurGot et a 
KANT. 
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physique et de théologie. Ce point de vue, M. Comre me I’a donné. 
Ma situation mentale en fut profondément modifiée; mon esprit 
devint tranquille et je trouvai enfin la sérénité. » Du jour ot il a 
connu cette philosophie, Lirtré se l’est en quelque sorte appropriée, 
et pendant tout le temps qui lui reste a vivre, il ne cessera de I'ex- 
poser, de la commenter 4 la lumiére de l'histoire de la civilisation 
avec laquelle il est plus familier qu’Aucuste Comte, de la redresser 
lorsqu’elle risquera de s’égarer dans le mysticisme avec son fondateur, 
et de chercher comment elle peut s’appliquer au gouvernement des 
sociétés. Il avait 4 sa disposition la tribune du National; il en use 
largement 4 partir de 1844 (novembre) et y expose d’abord en une 
série de six articles les grandes lignes de la philosophie positive 
sous les titres suivants: de la question philosophique telle qu'elle peut 
étre exposée de notre temps (22 novembre); de la science sociale 
ou science de l'histoire (25 et 26 novembre); comparaison des 
religions et des métaphysiques avec les notions positives (29 no- 
vembre) ; de la philosophie positive (3 décembre) (1). 

Et la série des études philosophiques de Litrré ne s’arrétera plus, 
soit qu’il donne les Paroles de philosophie positive (1859), préface 
en disciple une nouvelle édition des Principes de philosophie posi- 
tive (1877), soit qu’il donne a sa revue : La Philosophie positive cette 
longue suite d’articles dont j’ai parlé et qu'il réunit, soit dans les 
Fragments de philosophie positive et de sociologie contemporaine 
(1876), soit dans la Science au point de vue philosophique (1873), 
Mais Litrré n’a jamais perdu, quelle que soit son admiration pour 
le Maitre, son esprit critique; jamais il ne s’est fait faute d’indiquer 





(1) Ces articles ont été réunis dans louvrage « Conservation, Révolution et 
Positivisme ». La 1" éd. (xxx11-+328 p in-12, Lapraner, Paris) est de 1852 
La 2° éd., déja citée, est infiniment précieuse pour qui veut se rendre compte de 
l’évolution des idées philosophiques de Lirrr#; le texte de la 1'* éd. y est fide- 
lement reproduit, mais accompagné de commentaires qui souvent contredisent 
Vidée antérieurement exprimée : LittR# revoit sa pensée, et la critique devant 
soi-méme et devant les autres, procédant en somme, a vingt-sept ans d’intervalle, 
& un examen de conscience rigoureux dans l’ordre de ses idées, dont il n’aban- 
donne d’ailleurs pas l’essentiel. Dans la préface de la 1'¢ éd., Lirrr#t donne les 
linéaments généraux des « indications, des tendances, des mesures que le positi- 
visme suggére pour la situation présente ». Cette préface est suivie des articles 
ci-dessus mentionnés (66 p.), d’une série d’articles datant de juillet a octobre 
1849, et groupés sous le titre : application de la philosophie positive au gouver 
nement des sociétés, et en particulier 4 la crise actuelle (120 p.), et enfin d’ar- 
ticles écrits d'avril & octobre 1851 sur les progrés du positivisme (160 p.). 
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les parties faibles et les insuffisances du systéme; il n’a pas hésité 
4 se séparer de Comte lorsque celui-ci approuve le coup d’Etat de 1854; 
il arriva méme, dit Caro, « que M. Lirrré, tout en continuant a payer 
son subside au budget dont vivait Aucuste Comte, finit par se retirer 
de la Société positiviste » (1). Ceci se produisit au moment ou ComTE 
versa dans le mysticisme religieux, et Lirtrt montre que ComTE a 
été infidéle 4 ses principes et 4 sa méthode, imputant d’ailleurs cette 
infidélité 4 des troubles organiques survenus chez ComrTe, a des affai- 
blissements produits par l’excés de travail (2). 

Ce n'est pas ici le lieu d’aller au fond du positivisme, que LittRE 
a largement contribué a répandre, mais auquel, il faut bien le recon- 
naitre, il n’a rien apporté d’original. 

Dans cet examen déja long de l’eeuvre écrite de Litrré, j’ai dd 
passer sous silence, d'une part ses essais de poéte dont quelques-uns 
ont été publiés au tome I de la Philosophie positive, et recueillis a 
la fin du volume : Littérature et Histoire, et ot il chante entre autres 
la lumiére, les étoiles, la vieillesse, la terre; et une traduction de la 
Vie de Jésus, de F. D. Strauss (3), qui ne rentre pas a proprement 
parler dans le cadre philosophique, bien que E. pe Roperty ait con- 
sacré & Strauss un article de la Philosophie positive, dans lequel il 
expose, du point de vue du positivisme, toute l’ceuvre de cet ancien 
théologien (4). 


Et maintenant que cet immense labeur a été passé en revue, c’est 
encore 4 Litrreé lui-méme que je demanderai de caractériser sa per- 
sonne morale et ses qualités intellectuelles; c’est lui qui va se charger 
de nous dire dans quel type noologique il doit étre rangé, convenant 
en somme qu’il n’était qu’un organisateur, et tout l’opposé d'un 
inventeur. « Modeste, dit-il en 1879, je le suis certainement, au point 
de vue de l’opinion que j’ai de moi-méme; depuis longtemps je 
m’examine, souvent et sérieusement; je ne sais si beaucoup de bonnes 
opinions de soi résistent 4 un examen répété; chez moi, la bonne 
opinion n’y a pas résisté. Mais si l’on entend par medestie cette dis- 
position morale qui fait qu’on ne se produit pas, qu’on ne se met 





(1) Revue des Deux Mondes, 1** mai 1882, p. 14. 

(2) Aueuste Comtsr et la philosophie positive, préface, p. IV. 

(3) F. D. Srrauss. Vie de Jésus, ou examen critique de son histoire ; traduite 
par E. Lirrre, 2 vol. in-8°, 754+-778 p., 1839-1840; 3° éd., 1864. 

(4) La Philosophie positive, XIII, juillet 1874, pp. 5-37 
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pas en avant, qu’on se tient méme en arriére, j'ai besoin d’établir 
une distinction : ce n'est pas la modestie qui m’a retenu en arriére, 
c'est la conscience de mon insuffisance pour des éventualités que 
jentrevoyais vaguement et auxquelles je ne me jugeais pas capable 
de tenir téte. J’ai été quelquefois bien téméraire, et maintenant que 
l'ceuvre de mon Dictionnaire est finie, je trouve que ce fut a moi 
une grande témérité de l’entreprendre... Devant ce genre de témérité, 
je ne recule pas; mais partout ailleurs, j’aurais pu étre un bon 
soldat, je n’aurais pas été un bon capitaine. » (1) Et plus loin, il 
ajoute : « Il y avait en moi des éléments capables de se faire jour 
et d’attirer l’attention; mais ils ont été trop tardifs, parce que la 
faculté de les mettre en mouvement a manqué. Mon esprit n’était pas 
de ceux qui s’éclairent soudainement devant l’imprévu des circon- 
stances; personne n’était plus désarmé que moi devant les difficultés 
subites, si le temps ne m’était pas donné de les étudier et de m’y 
préparer. » (2). 

Littré n’a jamais eu l'initiative de ses idées : son Hippocrate est 
entrepris sur les instances de Rayer et de Anprat; il hésite plus de 
cing ans avant d’entreprendre son Dictionnaire; en philosophie, il 
n'est que le disciple de Comte, et non un chef d’école. Mais une fois 
que les idées s’étaient produites devant lui, il les saisissait d'une 
étreinte puissante, et s’y attachait jusqu’a ce qu’il leur edt fait rendre 
tout ce qui était possible, 4 moins qu’il ne s’apercit que Vidée a 
laquelle il s’était attaché n’était qu’un aspect incomplet de la vérité, 
auquel cas sa critique si sire lui donnait le courage de dire « je me 
suis trompé », et de rectifier son opinion premiére. 


Bruzelles. L. GUINET. 





(1) Conservation, Révolution, Positivisme, 2° éd., p. 204; voir aussi Etudes et 
Glanures. p. 416 
(2 Id., p. 472 




















The Ch’ou-Jen Chuan of Yiian Yiian 


1. Introduction. 


The title of the celebrated Chinese work Ch’ou? (51)-jen? (286) 
Chuan‘ (119) (1), which appeared in 1799, may be translated Biogra- 
phies of Mathematicians (2). 

It has much the same standing among the Chinese that the works 
of Cantor and Montucia have in Europe and America. There is 
however a profound difference in that the Chinese mind is always 
more literary than scientific. The sources, for example, are in- 
dicated in this treatise in a vague and incomplete manner; and the 
authors complacently refer to such and such a book without the 
slightest indication of the edition, volume, or page. 

The chief author of the Ch’ou-jen Chuan is the well-known 
scholar Yiian? (1136) Yiian? (1134) (3), who was born in 1764 at 
(276)-Chéng (74), and who received his doctor’s degree at the com- 
paratively early age of thirty-five. That he was a talented statesman 
is shown by the fact that he was at one time the viceroy of Ché* (41)- 
chiang' (362), and later became one of the dignitaries at the court, 
where he was held in high esteem by the emperor. He died in 1849 
at the age of eighty-five. 

His high position, his literary talents, and his pronounced taste 
for scientific research, combined with other innate qualities, led 





(1) In every such case the numeral written as an exponent is the « tone nume- 
ral », while the one written in parentheses refers the reader to the Chinese 
character as given in the Pocket Dictionary (Chinese-English) and Pekingese 
Syllabary by C. Goopricn, 12th thousand, Shanghai, 1921. After the first use of 
the numerals in this article, they are not repeated. By them the reader is 
enabled to ascertain the approximate pronunciation of each word and the 
Chinese character corresponding to the transliteration given in the text. 
For the placing of these numerals the translators are indebted to Mr. Davin 
Cuin-Te Cuene, of Hinghwa City, Fukien, China, who has been able to examine 
a copy of Yiian Yuan’s treatise in the library of Professor Davip Evcene Smita. 

(2) Smirn, History of Mathematics, vol. 1, p. 535 (Boston, 1923). 

(3) Also transliterated Yiian Yiien. 
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him to undertake the arduous task of writing the first noteworthy 
biography of Chinese mathematicians, covering a period of thirty 
centuries. In this work he had the assistance of various able 
scholars, among whom the best known were Li® (520) Jur‘ (302) 
Cuou' (47) Cr’? (59) P’inc? (701), Cx’ren® (982) Tart (839) -Hsin’ 
(205), Line? (543) Tine” (907) Kan’ (344), Tan? (855) Tart (848), 
and Cxtao’ (970) Hsiin® (813). 

The first edition of the work, appearing in 1799, contained forty- 
six sections, a number increased to fifty-two by Lo’ (550) Sur‘ (762)- 
Lin‘ (540) in 1840, this being the first of several supplements to the 
original work, and having a preface by Yiian Yiian himself. The 
work soon became recognized as a classic, and some forty years 
after its first supplement appeared, Cuu' (86) K’#* (425)-pao® (663), a 
diligent scholar, added seven new sections. With such other addi 
tions as have been made, the work now contains fifty-nine sections 

In accordance with the almost universal custom of ancient China 
the authors arranged their material in chronological order according 
to dynasties. The following table gives a list of these dynasties wit! 
their approximate dates and with the number of mathematicians ir: 
each dynasty as given in the Ch’ou-jen Chuan (4) : 

Prehistoric (before 2357 B. C.) 
Hsia (2357-1767 B. C.) . 

Shang (1767-1123 B. C.) 

Chou (1123-256 B.C.) . 

Ch'in (256-206 B.C.) . ‘ 
Han (5) (206 B. €.-25 A. D.) 
East Han (6) (25-221 A. D.) 
Three Kingdoms (7) (221-265) . 
Ch'in (265-317) i 
Younger Ch'in (8) (317-420) . 
Sung (9) (420-479) 


os 


—: © to 
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(4) There is some dispute as to the precise dates of some of the dynasties. 
The names of the dynasties are so nearly standardized that the numerals are not 
given in connection with them. 

(5) Known also as Older Han. 

(6) Known also as Younger Han. 

(7) Known also as After Han. 

(8) Known also as East Ch’in or Tung Ch'in. 

(9) Known also as Sung. Yiian also speaks of the North (or West) Wei 
Dynasty, 386-532, or 535, and the East Wei Dynasty, 535-550 ; and others of 
the South and North Dynasty, 420-589, with 4, 7, 3, 6 mathematicians. 
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Ch’i (479-502) . 
Liang (502-557) 
Ch’én (10) (557-586) 
Sui (589-618) . 
Tang (618-907) 

After Liang (41) (907- 923) 
After T’ang (923-936) 
After Ch’in (936-947) 
After Han (947-951) 
After Chou (951-960) 
Liao (12) (916-1125) . 
Sung (13) (960-1278) 
Viian (14) (1278-1368) . 
Ming (1368-1644) . 
Ch’ing (1644-1911) 

A brief survey of the plan of the work will 1 now oka given, ieibad- 
ing some discussion of its general nature. This will be followed 
by a brief mention of one of the notable characteristics of the 
Chinese mind with respect to the pursuit of mathematics, and then 
by a discussion of the work accomplished by some of the best-known 
of the native scholars. 


2. General plan of the work. 


As the title suggests, there is a biographical account of each author 
mentioned, a list of his works — usually with an extract from the 
preface of his most important one —, and nearly always a list of 
the divisions of the works with the chapter headings. This is fol- 
lowed by critical notes by Yiian Yiian, being introduced in each 
case by the two characters liin? (566)-yiieh" (1130), standing for 
« discussion », or « eriticism ». 

It is evident that these notes are not always well-considered with 
respect to the early schools, the work of which has been too highly 


' 8 ge ee bg 
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(10) Known also as the Monarchy of Chou, or North Chou Dynasty, 557-581. 
Some writers mention the North Ch’i Dynasty of 557-589. 

(11) Or Liang (younger), or Hou Liang. 

(12) Runs simultaneously with the preceding five dynasties and the Sung 
Dynasty. 

(13) Or Soing. 

(14) There is also the division into Sung (960-1127; and South Sung (1127 
1278 or 1280). The Yan Dynasty was founded by the Mongol invaders. 
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esteemed by the over credulous. A few extracts taken at random 
from the treatise itself will best exemplify its merits and demerits 
in this and other respects. 

For example, Yiian makes this remark in his criticism of Sun’ (829)- 
Tze® (1030). « Many unnecessary details appear in his works on 
mathematics, such as a certain absurd problem, which surely cannot 
be attributed to him, on the probability that an expected child will 
turn out to be a boy or to be a girl. » Coming to matters of more 
importance, YiiaAN speaks as one having authority when he states as 
his opinion that the abacus appeared later than the dynasty of Yiian 
(1278-1368). Here, as elsewhere, he is consistent in setting forth 
his conclusions, even though they seem to discredit his country. 

When he meets the name of Cuia® (434) Héne” (169) in the cata- 
logue known as Yiian* (1133)-tsang* (950)-Shu' (774)-mut (607), where 
it is stated that this writer is said to have composed a thesaurus 
complete in six monographs, he calmly remarks, « my copy has 
only two monographs. Since there is a rhymed verse on the abacus, 
the writer must date after Yiian. Since I am not clear on this 
point, I place it here in the appendix. » 

Elsewhere he becomes engrossed in petty details and devotes only 
a line or so to information of a more valuable type. For example, 
he says that « Tsov, in his commentary on the Nine Sections, is the 
first to comment on the methods of ch’ou (tsao-wei), and this he 
does in ten chapters. » He gives no explanation of his statement, 
nor does he advance any proof, but these obscure words ch’ou and 
tsao wei seem to refer to the fact that Tsou Cx’anc-Tse, knew the 
principle of certain special types of mathematics. This fault of 
Yiian’s is more clearly brought out when he comes to consider other 
writers and their works. 


3. A Notable Characteristic of the Chinese Mind. 


Throughout the work of Yiian YiiaN, a reader is impressed by the 
repetition of one peculiar historic tendency. The Chinese display 
no special taste for and no real aptitude in the study of pure mathe- 
matics. To them it is the calendar and the observation of celestial 
phenomena that prove the most interesting, and in these biographies 
there is twenty times as much attention paid to astronomy as to 
any other subject. In other words, it seems clear that so far as 
they are concerned all the ancient science, and even the modern as 
well, has been concerned with making the best possible calendar. 
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In proof of this fact, if we should write the names of the scholars 
of any dynasty whatever, placing on the one side the authors of 
calendars, and on the other the specialists in the other fields of 
mathematics, the result would always be the same, — many astro- 
nomers, but few mathematicians. This fact will be apparent if we 
consider for a moment the following names of those who were 
devoted to the study of mathematics in the Ch'in dynasty (265-317) : 


1. Tu* (917) Yi‘ (1128) . . . . . . . Astronomer 
2. Liv? (540) Carn (58) (15) . . . . . Astronomer 
3. Suuot (779) Hsr® (802) . . . . . . Astronomer 
4. Ké* (428) Hune? (236). . . . . . . Astronomer 
5. Yi? (1122) Hst® (180) ... . | Astronomer 
6. T’su* (1015) Tsu* (1007) Sune® (832) . . Astronomer 
7. Wane? (1043) Sxuot (773) Care’ (33). . Astronomer 
8. Cuane! (22) Cu’1u' (416) Curen‘ (386) (16) Mathematician 


Even in their making of a calender the Chinese seem to have 
shown no great talent. It was not merely an approximation; it was 
much worse than that, for in their incompetent hand all previous 
errors were simply allowed to accumulate. In the three or four 
times in which they have felt the occidental influence, as if by 
enchantment all their work has been transformed; a renaissance 
has made itself felt in every line, and Chinese authors have sprung 
up who have not hesitated to become debtors to the imported science. 
Invariably, however, this has been followed by a definite retro- 
gression, and stagnation has set in until, under the influence of 
some new outside force, the same phenomenon has repeated itself. 

Thus we see, from time to time, the Indian influence; the Arabic 
intervention; the dominating influence of the Jesuits, beginning in 
the sixteenth century; and finally the complete submersion of China 
in the occidental sciences in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Consider first the Buddhists of India. As soon as their influence 
reached China it at once brought about a renaissance of interest. 
This is seen not only in the labors of the Chinese Buddhist Fa-nien 
(ec. 444), but also in the work of I-usinc, the famous Buddhist priest 
(683-727), where the Indian influence appears in his famous calendar 





(15) Smrra, History, vol. I, p. 143. 
(16, Smrru, History, vol. I, pp. 150, 267, where the date is tentatively placed 
somewhat later. He wrote the Caane Cu’In Coren SuAN-KING. 
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Tai: (839)-yen* (1081) (17), a work derived from sources at present 
undetermined. 

In spite of this plagiarism from Hindu sources, the Chinese con- 
tinued in the main to follow their old leaders for six or seven cen- 
turies, after which more brilliant minds appeared, such as Cu’6N Hue 
(c. 1050), Cx’tn® (991) Crru* (413)-sHao? (746) (c. 1250), Li® (520) Yen* 
(41080) (18) (c. 1250), and Yane? (1071) Hur’ (260) (c. 1261). There were 
also the Arabs, — the Mussulmans, or Hur’ (261) Hur’ (261) as they 
are termed in Chinese books, — and these in their turn introduced 
still another foreign culture. Indeed, from the thirteenth century 
until the arrival of the Jesuits some three hundred years later, the 
Arabs remained at the head of the observatory, and translated into 
Chinese various Arabic treatises on astronomy and general science. 
They found excellent literary scholars in China, — those who could 
express their thoughts in a delightful style; — and it was this Arab 
influence that developed some of the more rare and refined talents 
which finally showed themselves in the works of such a man as 
Kuo’ (492) SHovu*® (755)-cuinc* (406). 

Beginning with the close of the sixteenth century, the Jesuits, 
scholars and perfect humanists as they were, introduced into Peking 
the methods and the sciences of Europe. They were also well versed 
in Chinese science and literature and thus they were able not only 
to devise an exact calendar, but to secure collaborators in compiling 
new works and in translating a number of the best European books, 
thereby infusing a new spirit into Chinese culture. Their influence 
has, as is well-known, been most far reaching in its consequences. 

This brief summary will make clear why there is found in Chinese 
science no consistent method; why there is no trace of original 
theory; and why everything so often reduces to formulas which are 
found to have been copied from foreign writers. In the light of 
these data it is evident that numerous conclusions reached by 
Mikami (19) in his well-known work should be revised. We may 
sum the matter up by saying that if the formulas and methods of 
Chinese mathematicians were tabulated, they could generally be 


(17) Smrrn, History, vol. I, pp. 143-151. 

(18) Smrru, History, vol. I, pp. 150, 269, 270, 

(19) Mikami, Y., Development of Mathematics in China and Japan, Leipzig, 
1913. 
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traced to Hindu, Arabic, or European origin.. Consider, for example, 
the following contributions and sources (20) : 

1. The trigonometry Kue' (492) SHou* (155)-cuine* (406) (1231-1316) 
Arabic; 

2. Cou! (85) Sain’ (763)-curen’s (377) or Cxu Sui-kre or Kéu 
Suo6u-kinc calendar (1281), Arabic; 

3. The method of indeterminant coefficients (1282), Arabic; 

4. Indeterminant analysis or T’ai-Yiian (727-1258), Hindu; 

5. [' (1095)-rsine’s* (207) calendar (683-727), Hindu; 

6. Arithmetic triangle (1299), Arabic; 

7. Modern formulas (from 1600 on), European. 

There remains for the native Chinese production, therefore, their 
astronomical observations, their own peculiar methods of ordinary 
calculation (notably by the abacus, the counter, and the bamboo 
rods, the origin of each of which is uncertain), and their algebraic 
notation, which in all probability is due to the Hindus and the 
Arabs, but which was modified to meet the needs of written Chinese. 


4. Tsu Ch’ung-chih (420-501). 


Let us first consider one of the well-known mathematicians of 
the Middle Ages and see what Yiian has to say of him. Tsu (1007) 
Cu’une® (109)-cuin' (53) (21), whose personal or intimate name is 
Wen? (1041)-Yiian® (1137), is considered an able astronomer and a 
good mathematician. His predecessor, Hé? (215) Cu’tne (78)-T en! 
(897) (22) had introduced a dozen methods for the calculation of the 
calendar, but Tsu* (1007) wished a more exact one. In his report 
to the Emperor he complains, « that errors were admitted of two 
or three degrees in the determinations of the positions of the sun 
and moon, and in calculating the solstice by the method of shadows 
the deviation is almost an entire day. » 

The annals of the Sung and Sui dynasties give a detailed account 
of the astronomical works of Tsu, and Yii,n’ (1136) himself devotes 
some 7000 characters to it. Unfortunately, however, he pays no 
attention to a certain very interesting mechanical invention, and also 
neglects to mention a mathematical calculation which, with all the 
details substantiated, would have great interest for historians. This 


(20) Smiru, History, vol. 1, pp. 151, 272, 273. 
(21) Smrru, History, vol. I, p. 143. 
(22) Surra, History, vol. I, p. 143. 
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invention, attributed to Tsu, is that of the « south-pointing chariot » 
(chi® (51)-nan® (614)-Ch’e' (39) (23). This famous device has. often 
been the subject of research of sinologues, being referred to again 
and again in the Chinese annals and encyclopedias (24). The ques- 
tion which the name raises has to do with that of the existence of 
a mariner’s compass in the sixth century or earlier. YiiaNn says that 
such an apparatus existed but did not work, but he adds : « Under 
the emperor Kao’ (384)-11‘ (880), Tsu was commissioned to perfect 
the old system. He invented a brass instrument which continuously 
revolved and always indicated the same direction. Nothing similar 
had been seen since Ma’® (571) Cuiin' (418). A certain man from 
northern China had pretended to know the construction of the 
« south-pointing chariot ». This man suggested the way of construct- 
ing one, as did also Tsu. A public trial of the instrument was 
held at the Lé* (554) Yu* (1112) park, but since the invention of this 
man from northern China was anything but exact, the emperor 
ordered it burned. » 

Yiian stops there, without criticism or comment, much to our dis- 
comfiture. The calculation often credited to Tsu is the one which 
resulted in assigning to 7 the historical value of 355/113. (25) Here, 
again, YiiaN accepts an assertion without any question and without 
thorough investigation or consulting of exacts texts, and insists upon 
the statement with more certainty than is justifiable. Mikami goes 
even further and suggests that this ratio for ™ be given the name 
« Tsu’ (1007) Ch’ung' (109)-chih’s' (53) value ». I should like to 
agree with him, but for the general reasons given above I believe 
these claims are mere pretensions traditionally accepted without 
sufficient foundation. I have the personal conviction that future 
research will show us that some passages have been changed and 





(23) Also transliterated Cui-nan-Tii. 

(24) Smita, History, vol. 1, p. 97, 143- 

(25) Metius found the value in 1585; otherwise Metius is known to the 
Chinese through the medium of the Jesuits. May it not be possible that some of 
the copyists, led by false patriotism, interpolated such statements in later 
editions of these early works ? 

Smirn, History, vol. I, p. 143; vol. Il, p. 309. 

As Professor Sita says, (vol. I, p. 141), « On account of the unreliability of 
the early Chinese texts, all such statements are open to some doubt. » 
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that others have even been inserted, without any warrant whatsoever, 
in recent editions and encyclopedias (26). 


5. Mathematicians of the Song Dynasty (960-1278). 


Yiian Yiian gives the following list of mathematicians of the 
Song Dynasty. 


1. 
. We? (1060) Cuao (81) Sut (816). 
. Miao? (394) SHou* (753) Hsin‘ (807). 


> co bo 


Caen 


Wane? (1043) Cx’v® (94)-né* (640). 


Han? (163) Hsten* (199) Fu? (440). 


. Suin® (760) Hsii* (819). 


Cuanc' (22) K’wer’ (487). 


. Cu’u® (94) Yen® (1087). 

. Sunet (831) Hsing? (207) Ku* (432). 
. Cou! (47) Ts’ une! (1025). 

10. 
. Wer (1054) P’u* (711). 

. Liv? (548) Hs (177) Sou* (729). 

. Sun’ (829) Szu* (834) Kune’ (462). 

. Huane® (252) Cri (437) Cu’inc? (407). 
. Su? (816) Sune* (832). 

. Han? (163) Kune" (459)-Lien® (534). 

. Yao® (1076) SHun* (784) Fu* (146). 

. Cu’én® (19) Té* (872)-1' (4095). 

. Liv? (540) Hstao* (195)-sune* (4146). 

. Cuine' (403) Tai* (839) SHenc’ (771). 

. Wane? (1043) P’u® (716). 

. Yano? (1071) Cuune? (106) Fu* (146). 

. Pao* (665) Huan® (247)-cutH" (53). 

. Lr (520) Té* (87) cu’mne? (407). 

. T’an® (855) Yii* (1138). 

. Cu’én® (19) Tine® (904). 


SHEn® (20) K’vo* (469). 





(26) Concerning the mathematicians who worked on the circle Yiiay mentions 
particularly the names of those who took up the question of quadrature. 

These are Liu (540) - Hstn 1(205), Cane 1(22) Héne *(169) (c. 125), Liv® 
(540) Hurt (261) (c. 263). Wane® (1043), Fan (c. 265), and P’: Yen-rsune. In 
other parts of his work he mentions the names of Cu’ane Cuaoé (34), Yu3 (1113), 
Cr’tn' (401), Siu Yu-T’ine, Hsine* (206), Yiin® (1142)-1u4 (557) (c. 1590), 
Cu’an? (19), Cuin4 (989)-mo* (605) (c. 1650), K’u? (435), Cane’ (27) - ra’s (123), 
and Mai (584), Ku’ (453 - Caene® (77). 
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27. Tsanc' (949) Yiian® (1134) Cuén* (18). 

28. Yane* (1071) Hur' (260). 

29. Ci’in® (991) Cutu*® (413) Suao* (746). 

Of these twenty-nine authors the last two offer the most interest. 
Yaneé Hut (c. 1260) seems to have been a more copious than original 
writer. He wrote many books containing formulas and rules that 
were previously known, and he wrote various commentaries on the 
older treatises. While he benefited by the heritage of his prede- 
cessors, he added nothing to mathematical theory. He gave the for- 
mula for the sum of an arithmetic progression, but without any 
theoretical discussion; two known (27) formulas, called triangular 
and square (28), for the summation of progressions; a special case 
for the area of a quadrilateral, but without the general rule which 
remained unknown to the Chinese (29); the accurate solution 
of problems in simple and compound proportion (30); and certain 
formulas relating to triangles and rectangles, among which are the 
following trivial identities : 


at =244(3) +4(3} 
and a? — d? = @ (b? + db), 
where a= hypotenuse, d= difference between the two other sides, 
and b= one of the two smaller sides. The formulas were, of course, 
not written in modern notation but as rules. 
YiiaNn gives a short account of the work, substantially as follows : 
« Yane Hut wrote the Hsii‘ (823)-ku* (432)-tsé* (959)-ch’? (344), Suan‘ 
(833)-fa"* (123) (« A remarkable Arithmetic adapted from the 
Ancients »), wherein he sets forth both the ancient and modern rules. 
In the year 1084 the work was printed from blocks in the mi‘ (676) 
shu’ (774) (Statistical Bureau). The Ting’ (906)-chou' (48) school 
published the following ten volumes : 
1. The Nine Sections, 
2. The Chou’ (47)-pei' (675), 
3. The Wu’ (1060)-king* (404) arithmetic, 
4. The Hai* (160)-tao* (866) Suan* (833)-king* (404) (« Sea Island 
Arithmetic Classic, by Liv? (548) Hu* (260), 


, 


(27) In the Analysis of the Nine Sections. 
(28) In the Suan-fa T’ung-pien Pen-mo. 
(29) In the arithmetic of Ou-Tsao. 

(30) In the Supplements to the Analysis. 
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5. The arithmetic of Sun tzi (Sun (829)-tzi* (1030) Suan‘ (833)- 
king* (404), 

6. The arithmetic of Cx’anc Kiu-kren (CHanc* (22) Cu'1u' (416)- 
cHIEN* (386) Suan‘ (833)-king* (404), c. 575), 

7. The Wu* (1060)-T’sao* (955) arithmetic, 

8. Calculations according to the ancients, 

9. The arithmetic of Hsta-Hou Yane (Hsia‘* (183)-ou® (174) Yanc? 
(1071) Suan* (833)-King* (404) C€. 550), 

10. Supplements to the rules of calculation. 

Between 1084 and 1189 the following works were published : 
I-ku Ken-viian; I-ku Suan-fa (31); Cy’enc-ku Suan-fa; Minc-ku 
Suan-fa; Pien-ku Suan-fa; Minc-viian Suan-fa; Coin KE Suan-fa; 
CHIH-NAN Suan-fa; Yinc-yunc Suan-fa; Tsao-t’anc Suan-fa; Cuia 
Hsien Cuiu CuHane; T’UNG-wel cut; Tsou p’AN cH1; SAN YiiAN HUA 
LING KE; Ch’1en CHING LING SHIH. 

At the end of his list he adds the following : Hsiang-chieh chiu- 
chang (Analysis of the Nine Sections); Jin-yunc Suan-fa; Ch’éng- 
ch’'u T’ung pien pen-mo (Complete Treatise on transformations by 
multiplication and division); and Tsé-chi Ssu-chung. 

Although we have such a formidable witness to his industry, aside 
from ten volumes of calculations no other works of Yanc Hui are 
extant. In the preface to his J-ku Yen tuan of 1259, L1 Yen remarks 
that a contemporary writer had prepared a work on the transforma- 
tions of circles and squares entitled Modern selections from the 
ancients, and no doubt this was the work of Yane Hut entitied /-ku 
Suan-fa (Complete ancient arithmetic method). According to a pas- 
sage in Lr (520) Yen’s* (1080) Ts’é* (960) yiian® (1132) hai® (160) 
ching (496) (or Ts’6 yiian Hai-king) all these works still existed 
in 1249. » 

It is evident that this information, relating as it does to one of 
the leading Chinese authors, a scholar lauded by an ardent group 
of patriotic historians, is very meager. It is apparent that many 
of the titles are only duplicates, and unfortunately no effort seems 
to have been made to enlighten us with respect to any of them. 
Here, as is elsewhere frequently done, Yiian should have added his 
favorite statement, « 1 leave the task of finding the solution to the 
more scholarly. » 





(31) Suan-fa means « arithmetic method », Suan-King meaning « arithmetic 


classic ». 
(32) See also Mikami, on. cit., p. 63-78. 


Vout. vut-l 8 
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In this list most of the titles have been given in Chinese, not 
only because they have more of the savour of the original, but 
because, in the absence of the books themselves, the titles prove 
almost untranslatable. On the other hand, the Analysis of the Nine 
Sections (32), and the Complete Treatise on transformations by mul- 
tiplication and division deserve to be known for the reasons in- 
dicated above. 

I have mentioned Cu'rn* (99) Cuiv* (413)-sHao® (746) in the journal 
T’oung-Pao (vol. XXIV, p. 24). He is well known for his application 
of indeterminant analysis to eighty-one problems set forth in his 
work entitled The Nine Sections of Arithmetic. 


7. The Writers of the Yiian Dynasty (1278-1360). 

The thirteen mathematicians cited under Yiian Dynasty are as 
follows : 

1. Yen® (1078)-1ii* (564) Cu’v® (94)-1s’ar’ (942). 

2. CHa® (7)-ma® (572)-Lu* (556)-Tine* (904). 

3. Li® (520) Yen*® (1080). 

4. Liv? (540) Pine® (699)-cHunc! (106). 

5. Cuane' (22) Wen® (1041)-cn’ren’ (389). 

6. Hsii® (228) Hine? (169). 

7. Kéu® (492) Sudéu* (755)-Kine* (406) (33). 

8. Yano? (1071) Kunc* (462)-1' (284). 

9. Wane* (1043) Hsin’ (812). 

10. Li (520) Cx’ren’ (389). 

11. Cu’? (966) Li® (520) Cr’ren' (389). 

12. Cuao* (34) Yu* (1413)-cn’m' (401). 

13. Cuta® (434) Hénc” (169). 

Two of these authors deserve special mention, —- Li Yeu, and 
Kéu Sxéu-Kinc, — each of whom has frequently received attention 
at the hands of both sinologists and historians. 

Yiian devotes a long account to Kévu, and deservedly so; for 
although he was but the echo of his more brilliant teachers, he was 
first to introduce spherical trigonometry into Chinese astronomy. 
As a proof of this statement consider the following facts : under 
the Mongols of the Yiian Dynasty, the Mussulmans exerted a powerful 
influence upon the compilation of the calendar and upon astrono- 
mical observations. YexH-tii Cx’v-rTs’a1 (1190-1244), a noted minister 


(33) Or Kuo Snov Carne. 
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of state, tried to have his calendar adopted; but in the face of the 
overwhelming superiority of the Arabic technique, Kuspiar KHAN 
adopted (1297) the Wan-nien Li calendar, devised by an Arab 
whose Chinese name appears as SHaA-MA-LU TING, who also con- 
structed such instruments as the gnomon, the sundial, and celestial 
spheres, and certain devises for observing the stars. It was under 
these conditions that Kéu SHéu-Kinc worked out his calendar, the 
Shéu-shi-li in 1280, the best one that had appeared up to that time, 
and this was officially adopted the following year. 

It is a curious thing that the calendar of SHa-ma-Lu-TING, as well 
as that of Kéu, is lost. We know, however, that the Arabs, who 
where admitted under the Yiian dynasty, had a great deal of in- 
fluence under the Ming dynasty; and in light of the fact that their 
special astronomical bureau was officially recognized, there can be 
no doubt that the Chinese mathematics of this period was merely 
a translation or rearrangement of material from the Arabic books, 
and hence that these lost calendars contained nothing new and 
nothing original (34). 

To verify these conclusions let us compare the Principles of the 
calendar T’ai-T’ung, edited under the Mings, with the Arabic docu- 
ments. This comparison certainly shows that the application of 
spherical trigonometry to the intersections of the equator, the 
ecliptic, and the lunar orbit is purely Arabic. Even the formula 
for the altitude of a segment of a circle in terms of the diameter 
and the arc, commonly attributed to Kéu, is of Arabic origin, appear- 
ing in modern symbols as : 


d? (5) — Ba — ‘d* -— ad) #* 4- «=O, 
where d= diameter, a— arc, and z= altitude to be found. 


It should be said, however, that Kéu was successful in making 
use of a method of indeterminant multipliers. 


8. Foreign Influences. 


In the monographs numbered 43, 44, and 45 in Yiian’s work 
there is some material relating to those foreign mathematicians who 
were known to the Chinese through the works of the Jesuits; but 





(34) Minami (p. 107) writes : « The Chinese astronomers have thus studied the 
Arabian science for more than three centuries » ; and he hesitates to draw the 


necessary conclusion ! 
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at best it is very fragmentary and ansemnpicte. The following names 
appear in the order given. 

Meton, ARisTancHus, ALFonso X (el Sabio), Hipparcuvs, Pro.emy, 
Copernicus, Simon (?), Maceno (?), Eucii, Vitre, Nicotas (?), TycHo 
Braue, Metivs, AncHimepes, Napier, Barnase (?), Ricci, pe Ursis, 
THEoporus (?), Avent, Pantosa, Loncoparpi, Diaz, Terentius, Rxo, 
ScHALL, Verpiest, SmocoLenski, Newton, Cassini, Kepcer, Pereyra, 
Jarntoux, and two Jesuits under the Chinese names of YEN and 
CuHiane Yuen. 

The Jesuits are all to be commended; but Martreo Ricci, ScHALL 
von Bet, and Versiest are the most famous in China because they 
knew how to adapt themselves to the country. They wrote in 
Chinese, and always within the comprehension of their readers. 

Here as always YiiaN shows greater interest in the geographical 
and astronomical works than in those on calculation and abstract 
theory. He did not comprehend the meaning which science had 
attached to the theoretical aspect of mathematics, and this explains 
his attitude of mind as expressed in the following conclusion : 

« Our ancients sought phenomena and ignored theoretical expla- 
nation. Since the arrival fo the Europeans, the question has always 
been concerning explanations, circular orbits, mean movements, 
eclipses, and squares. The foreigners think the earth revolves about 
a fixed sun... but the theory of TycHo has been modified many times 
during the last century and I believe that it will be again... There- 
fore I do not see upon what the Europeans base their argunients... 
and really it does not seem to me the least inconvenient to ignore 
the western theoretical explanations and simply to consider the 
facts. » 


9. The Supplement. 


Cuut (86) K’B® (425)-pao* (663) has cited twenty-nine writers in his 
seven supplementary monographs. In other separate notes he has 
successively mentioned twenty-two, thirty-one, two, five, two, and 
three, besides eleven Europeans, four Chinese, and one Japanese; 
the total number being 110 authors. Among the Chinese the best 
known are Kune! (462) Suin* (762)-ven' (1090), Yane? (1071) Wen? 
(1041) ven® (1083), Fane? (132) Cuene® (75)-cuu' (85), Wane? (1043) 
Lan? (501)-sHenc' (742), Ku‘ (435) Tune* (932)-Kao' (324), Hua’ (239) 
Yii* (1138)-Hénc' (169), Hu? (224) T’ren' (897)-yu? (1412), He? (245) 
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Méne* (610)-yao? (1075), Wan‘ (1040) Kuane! (478)-1'al' (848), SHEn® 
(20) Ta* (839) Cuéne? (77), Tune® (3931) Ta? (840) T’sun? (1020), Linc? 
(543) Hstao’ (794), Kune® (465) Cut (338)-Han? (163), and Wane! (1043) 
T’1nc' (907)-panc® (657). 

This period is of less importance than the others in the history 
of mathematics. It is evident how little advanced the Chinese are 
in science, and how thankless a task it is to create a technical lan- 
guage with characters which have played a part in history, poetry, 
and fine arts. 

The Jesuits introduced occidental mathematics by main force, but 
intellectual China remained more or less rebellious and profited 
but little. Not one of the learned men of China succeeded in com- 
pletely assimilating the European methods. Curiosity was awakened, 
certain talents were revealed, many copies of literary works appear- 
ed, but to my intense regret I must say that, — although I would 
wish to acknowledge the very best for this country that I love, — 
nothing, absolutely nothing new has been discovered; not a stone, 
not a pebble, not even a grain of sand, has been added by modern 
China to the building of the universal edifice of exact science. 

But there is nothing astonishing in this. The people lack the 
tradition which leads to the necessary organization; they have no 
teachers, no periodicals, no real schools for higher education. 
Despite this, and I am most happy to be able to say it, capable men 
do not seem to have been wanting. Some have shown very rare 
qualities; for example, Mer Wen-TiNG (1631-1721), Yiian (1764-1849), 
the biographer, Li Jui (1773-1817), and (approaching more modern 
times) Li SHaN-LAN (1814-1884) are worthy of mention, and under 
more favorable circumstances they might have established names for 
themselves among mathematicians. 

I have read these biographies by Yiian Yiian many times, and 
I am obliged to admit that the Old Chinese feeling of superiority 
has continued even to the present day, their letters being always 
imbued with it. 

In the notice on Suen Ta-cu’énc this extract is cited verbatim 
from the preface of his book, the Chéu-pei explained with illustra- 
tions : « What is the origin of occidental science? Chéu-pet »; and 
what still worse is that Suen and all his generation actually be- 
lieved it. 

« China knew all, but the Occidentals borrowed her science and 
developed it. » Such is the sustaining thought underlying all these 
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expressions. An echo of this sentiment is also found in the bio- 
graphy of Hsii Tsunc-ven : « It is evident to those who are well versed 
in Chinese mathematics that Europe has added nothing new. » 

There is an even more audacious affirmation of this idea in the 
biography of Lo T’tne-Finc; « The method used by Li Yeu and by 
Cu’tn Kivu-sHao (c. 1250) furnishes the key to the mathematics from 
which the Europeans have derived their algebra. » This absurd 
assertion appears still more gross in the criticism on Cxu’tn Suv; 
« I also assert that the Occidentals have derived their algebraic 
method from Cxu' Sxin' Curen’s quadriliteral algebra... » As a 
fitting climax [ shall quote the eulogistic phrase applied to Hsii Yu-sen, 
« He far surpasses any European. » 

The contrary feeling is quite too common with Western and gen- 
erally intelligent people, — occasionally even with sinologists. Cer- 
tain of these writers, the famous Wiecer for example, impelled by 
some unknown prejudice, have allowed a bitter irony to color their 
writings on China, a fact which all friends of China not only regret 
but properly resent. 

If Europeans have erred in going to such lengths, let us pardon 
the chauvinism of the early Chinese writers who have misrepresented 
their country, and hope that for the future a more sympathetic under- 
standing will prevail. 


10. Conclusion. 


The works of Yiian Yiian substantiate much of what I have written. 
From a scientific point of view however, it is essential that scholars 
should verify all the passages from the originals. This will be a 
long and thankless task. The criticism in these biographies is weak; 
fanaticism has warped their perspective. 

Many of the Chinese are intensely interested in aslronomical 
questions and in works concerning the calendar. Despite finesse and 
ingenuity their geometric mind is totally lacking. Rigorous exactness 
and ability for serious research are not to be numbered among their 
gifts from the gods. 


Brussels.) Pére Louis Van Hér, S. J. Translated from 
the French manuscript of Pére Van HEE 
by Frances Marcuerite Crarke and 
ANNA Exizaneru Hovenranine. 


























Das chemische Affinitatsproblem, 
geschichtlich betrachtet. ‘’ 


I. — Ejinleitung : Vorgeschichte. 


1. Allgemeines. — Seit es eine wissenschaftliche Chemie gibt, hat 
die Frage nach der Wesensart der Kraft, welche die chemischen 
Vorgange veraniasst, die Forscher beschiaftigt. Lasst sich die chemi- 
sche Affinitaét auf eine der itbrigen Krafte der unorganischen Natur 
zuriickfiihren, auf welche und nach welchen Gesetzen? Oder kann 
sie in keiner Weise mit physikalischen Kraften identifiziert werden? 
Diese Fragen sind zu verschiedenen Zeiten ganz verschieden beant- 
wortet worden entsprechend dem Stande des chemischen Wissens 
sowohl als auch der allgemeinen naturphilosophischen Zeitrichtung 
und der Nachbarwissenschaften, insbesondere der Physik. 

Die Geschichte des Affinitatsproblems ist wiederholt in der Weise 
dargestellt worden (2), dass man aus der allgemeinen Chemiege- 
schichte das Einschlagige heraushob. Im folgenden soll der Ver- 
such gemacht werden, den Eigengesetzen dieser Problemgeschichte 
nachzugehen, mit dem Ziele, ein typisches Beispiel fiir die oben 
aufgezihiten historischen Abhangigkeiten zu geben, dann aber auch, 
eine bessere Orientierung tiber die Triebkrafte zu gewinnen, welche 
in der gegenwartigen stiirmischen Entwicklung des Problems tatig 
sind. 





(1, Der Verfasser hat in der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Wissenschaft und 
Avnst in Briinn zwei Vortrige tber diesen Gegenstand gehalten und gibt hier 
deren wesentlichen Inhalt in einer Gestalt wieder, welche auf den Leserkreis 
der Isis Riicksicht nimmt, insbesondere auf den Umstand, dass der Verfasser die 
Ergebnisse iiber das siebzehnte Jahrhundert in zwei Abhandlungen im |. Band 
der Isis veréffentlicht hat. 

(2) Hermann Kopp: Geschichte der Chemie 2. Band, 1844, p. 285-340; 
E. v. Meyer : Geschichte der Chemie, 4. Auflage, p. 126-130; Patrison Moutr: 
A History of Chemical theories and laws, 1907, p. 279-430. 
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2. Die vorwissenschaftliche Zeit. — Gleich den tibrigen anorga- 
nischen Wissenschaften ist die Chemie von animistischen Vorstellun- 
gen ausgegangen. Die Zuriickfihrung der chemischen Vereinigung 
und Trennung auf Liebe und Hass (Sympathie und Antipathie der 
Jatrochemiker), auf geschlechtliche Anziehung (die in der Symbolik 
der Alchemisten eine grosse Rolle spielt); der Vergleich chemischer 
Synthesen mit dem Werden der Organismen unter dem Einfluss 
seelischer Krafte, die den Stoffen innewohnen (des Archeus der 
medizinischen Chemiker) gehéren hieher. 

Fiir das vorwissenschaftliche Denken sind ferner bezeichnend die 
Lehrmeinungen iiber den Einfluss der Gestirne auf chemische Vor- 
gange, sowie die scholastische Annahme okkulter Eigenschaften als 
deren Ursachen. 

3. Die antike Mechanistik. — Die Ueberwindung der animistischen 
und der okkulten Lehren bedeutet den Beginn wissenschaftlichen 
Denkens in der Chemie. Sie hat zweimal in der Geistesgeschichte 
Europas stattgefunden, beidemal durch Zuwendung zum Gegenpole 
aller Mystik : zur mechanistischen Naturauffassung. Das erste Mal 
im Altertum durch den glanzenden Aufstieg der griechischen Natur- 
philosophie, der schliesslich zu einem konsequenten atomistischen 
Weltbilde fihrte. Das Philosophenpaar Levukipp und Demoxrir hat 
(um 400 v. Chr.) seinen lapidaren Grundsatz: nichts existiere als 
die Atome und der leere Raum, alles andere sei blosse Annahme — 
folgerichtig durchgefiihrt; — so unklar gewisse Punkte der fragmen- 
tarischen Ueberlieferung sein mégen, ihre Lehre ist als eine rein 
kontaktkausale aufzufassen. Veranderungen der Materie werden in 
ihr auf Grésse, Gestalt und Stellung, auf Bewegung, Stoss, Druck 
und Zug unteilbarer Teilchen dieser einheitlich gedachten Materie 
zuriickgefiihrt, auf daraus erfolgende Synkrisis und Diakrisis. Diese 
Naturauffassung hat in der antiken Welt grossen Einfluss geiibt, sie 
hat nach dem Riickschlag bei Aristoretes noch auf griechischem 
Boden in etwas veranderter Gestalt bei Epikur eine Renaissance 
erfahren und ist besonders durch diesen und durch Lucrez der 
Neuzeit iiberliefert worden. ArisToTELes hingegen betrachtete die 
Raumerfillung durch die Materie als kontinuierlich, die chemische 
Vereinigung wie die physikalische Mischung als homogene Durch- 
dringung. Solche Theorien lassen eine anschauliche Auffassung der 
Affinitaét nicht zu. Sie sollen nach dem Vorgang von Lasswitz (3) 





(3) Kurt Lasswitz : Geschichte der Atomistik vom Mittelalter bis Newton, 
1890. 
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als plerotische Theorien bezeichnet werden. Jene kontaktkausale 
Naturauffassung aber, welche alle Vorgange mechanisch erklart, ohne 
jedoch noch fernwirkende Krafte zu kennen, nenne ich fiir den Zweck 
meiner Untersuchungen die mechanistische Richtung; sie ist ein 
scharf ausgepragter Typus innerhalb de mechanischen Weltbilder 
und unterscheidet sich insbesondere durch das Fehlen aller fern- 
wirkenden Anziehungskrafte vom philosophischen Materialismus des 
achtzehnten und neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Diese Unterscheidung 
ist besonders in der Geschichte der chemischen Theorien notwendig, 
wenn man in ihr die Wechselwirkungen zwischen Hypothesen und 
Tatsachenforschung bericksichtigen will. Denn der Einfluss der 
mechanistischen Hypothese, welche die Affinitét als Beriihrungs- 
wirkung erklart, auf die experimentelle Forschung war ein ausser- 
ordentlich grosser und von ganz anderer Art als jener der Fern- 
wirkungshypothese, nach welcher die Affinitat als eine Anziehungs- 
kraft erscheint. 


II. — Die Vorherrschaft der mechanistischen Theorien 
(1660-1700). 

4. Allgemeines. — Zum zweiten Male findet die Ueberwindung der 
animistischen und okkulten Denkweise durch die Mechanistik in der 
friiheren Neuzeit statt. Die Methoden stehen unter dem starken 
Einflusse der antiken Atomistik. Das vergleichsweise sehr reiche 
chemische Wissen, wie es Alchemie und medizinische Chemie gelie- 
fert haben, bietet eine Fille neuen Stoffes und die Scheidung von 
Physik und Chemie ist bereits vollzogen. Die volle Entfaltung der 
mechanistischen Chemie fallt in die zweite Halfte des siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Auf chemischen Gebiet beginnt die Umwalzung mit 
SepasTIAN Basso, Danie, SENNERT (4) und Joachim Juncius, ETrENNE 
pe Criaves, Sir Kenetm Dicsy und anderen. In Deutschland wird 
diese Entwicklung fast ganzlich abgeschnitten durch das Fortschrei- 
ten des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges, in England wird sie auf kurze 
Zeit durch die Revolution unterbrochen und sieht sich zur Anknipf- 
ung auf die franzésische Naturphilosophie hingewiesen; dann aber 
erreicht sie hier die héchste wissenschaftliche Stufe des Zeitalters. 

3. René Descartes (1596-1650) und die Cartesianer (5). — Der 
grosse Begriinder der modernen Philosophie hat durch seine Principia 





(4) Siehe Isis, 1, p. 381-385. 
(5) Siehe Jsis, I, p. 590-636. 
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philosophie von 1644 fiir mehr als ein halbes Jahrhundert die fran- 
zosische Naturforschung in den Bann seiner mechanistischen Welt- 
betrachtung gezogen und hat weit tiber Frankreichs Grenzen hinaus 
gewirkt. Aber auch sein Gegner Pierre Gassenpi (1592-1655) ist 
ausgesprochener Mechanist gewesen und wie sehr diese Denkweise 
verbreitet war, erhellt z. B. daraus, dass zwei so verschieden gerichtete 
Denker der folgenden Generation wie Huycens und Spinoza hieher 
gehéren. 

Descartes hat in seinem kosmogonischen System auch die chemi- 
schen Substanzen beriicksichtigt und die Entstehung sowohl der 
drei Grundstoffe der Jatrochemie (Quecksilber, Schwefel und Salz) 
als auch der Metalle aus dem einheitlichen Urstoff durch Formung 
beim Durchstrémen der Poren des Erdkérpers geschildert. Wo er 
auf aktuelle chemische Krafte zu sprechen kommt, wie bei den Ver- 
brennungserscheinungen, ist die Auffassung der Krafte ebenfalls 
streng mechanistisch. 

Eine epochale Bedeutung fiir die Affinitatslehre erlangte aber des 
System Descartes’ erst, als sich die Fachchemiker seiner bemichtig- 
ten. Der bedeutendste von ihnen, Nicotas Lémery (6) (1645-1715), 
der ab 1675 den Pariser Lehrstuhl] fiir Chemie innehatte, errang mit 
seiner cartesischen Grundlegung der Wissenschaft einen grossen 
ausseren Erfolg; er konnte seinen Cours de Chymie zu Lebzeiten in 
dreizehn franzésischen Auflagen herausgeben und sah ihn in vier 
andere Sprachen iibersetzt, er hielt unter grossem Zulauf allgemein 
zugangliche Vorlesungen. 

In seinem Buche geht Lémery auf die Gestalten der Teilchen 
chemischer Stoffe, auf die Art ihrer Vereinigung im einzelnen ein. 
Die Eigenschaften der « Elemente », welche Lémery aus der iatroche- 
mischen Lehre iibernimmt, werden *ahnlich wie bei Descartes 
erklart. Im Mittelpunkt des theoretischen Interesses stehen aber die 
Wirkungen der Sauren auf Soda und Potiasche und auf die Metalle. 
Die Saureteilchen enden — wie schon die alten Mechanisten aus 
dem Geschmack geschlossen hatten — in Spitzen; sie dringen damit 
in die Vertiefungen der Alkali- oder Metallteilchen ein und verur- 
sachen durch die stiirmische Bewegung jenes Aufbrausen, das damals 
die Aufmerksamkeit der Physiker und Chemiker sosehr erregte. 
Indem die Spitzen in den Alkaliteilchen stecken bleiben, vermégen 





(6) Siehe Zsts, VII, 4:40-2, 
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sie diese voneinander zu trennen und einzeln in der Flissigkeit 
schwebend zu erhalten. Durch andere, besser passende Saurespitzen 
kénnen sie verdrangt werden. Werden aber die Metallteilchen durch 
Alkalien verdrangt, so brechen die feinsten Saurespitzen in ihnen ab 
und fallen mit aus, daher die Verschiedenheit des Prazipitats vom 
Metall. Lémery schildert diese Einzelheiten der chemischen Kraft- 
wirkung, als hatte er sie mit Augen gesehen. Aber diese rohen und 
naiven Vorstellungen hatten zwei grosse Verdienste. Sie zerstreuten 
die Mystik, welche noch Lémerys unmittelbarer Vorganger Lerésre 
gelehrt hatte, in alle Winde und setzten kraftig mit jener fruchtbaren 
Wechselwirkung von Hypothese und Experiment ein, welche die 
erstere alsbald lautern und fortentwickeln, das letztere zur Ver- 
folgung der theoretischen Konsequenzen anregen musste. In der 
Tat : schon war das kosmisch-physikalische System Descartes’ zu 
einer chemischen Theorie geworden. Wahrend Descartes’ Sub- 
stanzteilchen von unendlich variabler Form sind, erscheinen bei 
Limery diejenigen einer Saure oder eines Metalles untereinander 
gleich; und sie scharen sich paarweise zu Salzteilchen, welche als 
primitive Vorlaufer der chemischen Molekiile gelten miissen. So 
driickte sich in der Sprache der cartesischen Lehre die Tatsache aus, 
dass die Pharmazie jener Zeit bereits durch Schmelzen, Auslaugen 
und Umkristailisieren eine Anzahl bemerkenswert reiner Praparate 
darzustellen wusste, deren konstante Eigenschaften in die Augen 
sprangen und fiir die Praxis von der gréssten Bedeutung waren. 

Diese Anpassungsfahigkeit der grundlegenden Hypothese bewahrte 
sich allerdings weniger bei manchen anderen Cartesianern (7). 
Weit besser als ihre Hypothesen waren diejenigen (\ssenpts, des 
beriithmten Gegners Descartes, der mit Eprkur eine begrenzte Anzah] 
von Atomformen annahm, zur Darstellung der chemischen Tatsachen 
geeignet. GaAssENDI ist es vorzugsweise, der Ropert Boye, den 
gréssten Chemiker der Zeit, beeinfluss! hat. 


6. Ropert Boy.e (1626-1691), der grosse Physiker und Chemiker, 
von dessen Hauptwerk The Sceptical Chemist (8) ein neues Zeitalter 
der Chemie zu datieren ist, war in seiner Naturerklarung ein ausge- 
sprochener Mechanist. Doch stand er den speziellen Hypothesen 
seiner Zeit kritisch gegeniiber und mit dem Bestreben, das zum Ver- 


(7) Isis, 1, p. 625 7 
(8) Isis, VIII, p. 71-76 
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standnis der Tatsachen Dienliche aus ihnen zu wahlen. Das Ergeb- 
nis war eine entschiedene Atomistik, die ihn befahigte, die Elemen- 
tenlehre des AristoTELES sowohl als der medizinischen Chemiker zu 
iiberwinden, wahrend Léwery der letzteren noch ganz und gar 
anhing. Seine Erklarungen chemischer Vorgange, inhaltlich den- 
jenigen Léwerys ahnlich, zeigen geringeres Vertrauen zum einzelnen 
Bilde, daher gréssere Freiheit und Elastizitat in der Anwendung der 
Hypothesen. Ueber die Salze der Salpetersdure z. B. sagt er : wenn 
sie warmebestandiger sind als ihre Saure, so deshalb, weil die fliich- 
tigen Teilchen der Saure mit den tragsten des Alkali so verwickelt 
sind (entangled), dass sie nicht entweichen kénnen. Sie seien in 
das Gefiige des festen Kérpers gleichsam eingehiillt oder eingekeilt 
‘sheathed or wedged in). Die Affinitat wird von ihm an mehreren 
Stellen geradezu gleichgesetzt mit « congruity », geometrischer Ueber- 
einstimmung, einem genauen Hineinpassen der einen Teilchen in die 
anderen. 

War Boyte bis zur Ueberwindung der alten Elementenlehre vor- 
gestossen, so zeigt ein anderes Beispiel, wie nahe ihn die mecha- 
nistische Methode an Grundtatsachen der modernen Chemie heran- 
fihrte. Um die Eigenschaften der beiden Quecksilberchloride zu 
erklaren, fiihrt er einen Vergleich an : die Saureteilchen, einer Schar 
blosser Messerklingen gleich, seien zuerst am einen Ende mit Heften 
(Quecksilberteilchen) bedeckt, wodurch sie geeignet werden, auf 
andere Weise als friiher zu schneiden oder zu stechen. Dann aber 
werde jede solche Klinge ebenfalls in ein Heft eingehiillt gedacht; 
sie wird, obwohl nicht zerstért, doch nicht im Stande sein, zu schnei- 
den oder zu stechen. 

Hier haben wir, 130 Jahre vor der Entdeckung durch Darton, ein 
vollkommenes mechanistisches Bild fiir die multiplen Gewichtsver- 
héltnisse in chemischen Verbindungen. 

Ein anderes Beispiel : Bei einer allgemeinen Erérterung (9) der 
Bewegung der kleinsten Stoffteile gebraucht Boyte das Bild, die 
Formen der Teilchen miissten sich, wenn diese aufeinander wirken 
sollen, wie Schliissel und Schloss verhalten : ein Bild, welches gegen 
Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts von einem mechanistisch gerichteten 
Chemiker neu in die Chemie eingefiihrt wurde, von Emm Fiscuer, 
als er die selektive Wirkung der Enzyme auf Glukoside erklaren 





(9) Considerations and Experiments touching the Origin of Forms and Qua- 
lities. The theoretical Part u, Aus: The Origin of Forms and Qualities, 
according to the Corpuscular Philosophy, 1664. 
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wollte (10). Und ein anderer Mechanist unter den modernen Che- 
mikern hat dasselbe Bild wieder aufgenommen: Paut Enrticn, 
derselbe, welcher die Regel der alten Chemiker : Corpora non agunt 
nisi fluida in seinen chemischen Merkspruch (11), der ein mecha- 
nistischer ist : corpora non agunt nisi fixata, umpragte. 

7. Riickblick. — Ist es ttberfliissig, solchen Zusammenhangen nach- 
zugehen? Haben wir es nur mit den gleichgiltigen Vorstufen einer 
empirischen Erkenntnis zu tun, die sich erst spiter Bahn brechen 
konnte, dann aber auch musste? Ich glaube nicht. Wenn es sich 
wigt, dass eine bestimmte Denkrichtung friherer Zeitalter, durch 
Jahrzehnte verschollen und ganzlich vergessen, von spateren Ge- 
schlechtern wieder aufgenommen wird, wenn diese Erneuerung ein- 
hergeht mit der Auffindung wichtiger Wahrheiten, denen die Vor- 
laufer nahe gewesen waren, die die Zwischenzeit aber nicht ahnte : 
dann zeigt dieses Geschehen eine Zwanglaufigkeit auf, welche nur 
Denkrichtungen von dauerndem Wahrheitsgehalt innewohnt und 
welche somit einen Massstab liefert fiir den Wert derselben Ideen- 
richtung in der gegenwartigen Behandlung des Problems. 

Die Chemie des siebenten und achten Jahrzehnts des siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts in Frankreich und England zeigt das Schauspiel eines 
Durchbruches mechanistischer Denkweisen und damit zugleich die 
Anfange einer glanzenden Entwicklung zur modernen Chemie hin. 
Man mag darauf hinweisen, dass von Boy.es Bildern bis zu quantita- 
tiven Schliissen auf die Gewichtsverhaltnisse ein weiter Weg sei; mag 
zum Vergleich sein Unverstandnis fiir die Verbrennungstheorie des 
Zeitgenossen Mayow heranziehen. Doch war der Weg zur richtigen 
Erkenntnis betreten. Systematische Messungen der Gewichtsver- 
haltnisse, in denen Basen und Sauren zusammentreten, waren begon- 
nen; in diesem Zeitalter von dem Cartesianer Homperc (12). Rich- 
tige Begriffe iiber die Verbrennung hatte ausser Mayow eine Reihe 
von Gelehrten gefasst (13). Es bedurfte nur der Fortarbeit in 
gleicher Richtung und die Friichte mussten reifen. 

Allein diese Fortarbeit fand nicht statt. Ein Menschenalter spater, 
und die mechanistische Denkmethode samt ihren richtigen Anwen- 
dungen war vergessen. Die Verbrennungstheorie musste 100 Jahre 





(10) Ber. d. deutschen chem. Ges., 27, p. 236 (1894). 

(11) Marraa Marquarpt, Paut Euruicu als Mensch und Arbeiter, 1924, 
p. 94. Cf. Isis, VIII, p. 189. 

(12; Vel. Hogrer. Histoire de la chimie, 2° éd. (Paris 1866), II, p. 303. 

(13) Isis, I, p. 635. 
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nach Mayow neu geschaffen werden. Und erst nach Hinwegraumung 
der Irrtiimer setzt mit DaLton eine neue, zunachst noch gehemmte 
Bliite der Mechanistik ein, um in der zweiten Halfte des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts einen grossen Aufschwung zu nehmen. 


III. — Die Vorherrschaft der Attraktionstheorien 
(1700-1800). 


8. Newron. — Um das Jahr 1700 verschwinden aus den Schriften 
und Abhandlungen der englischen Chemiker, um 1710 aus denjenigen 
der Franzosen die mechanistischen Theorien. Was verursachte den 
raschen Wandel? War die Theorie mit den bekannten Tatsachen 
unvereinbar, erwies sich ihre Durchfiihrung als unméglich? Keines- 
wegs. Es kam vielmehr von der Nachbarwissenschaft, der Physik, 
eine tibermachtige Gegenstrémung, welche vom Zeitgeist und von der 
grossen Autoritat ihres Urhebers Newton getragen, gebieterisch den 
Ausschluss der Chemie forderte. 

Isaac Newton (1643-1727) war in jiingeren Jahren ein Anhanger 
der mechanistischen Naturphilosophie. Wir besitzen von ihm einen 
Brief aus dem Jahre 1669 (14), an den befreundeten BoyLe gerichtet, 
in welchen Newton unter anderem auf die Einwirkung der Alkalien 
(salt of tartar) auf Metallsalze zu sprechen kommt. Die Saure- 
teilchen im Salze umgeben die Metallteilchen wie eine Haut oder 
Schale, werden aber durch die Alkaliteilchen, weil diese an den 
Sdureteilchen fester als die metallischen haften, nacheinander abge- 
list. Die beigegebenen Zeichnungen geben alle Teilechen rund an, 
« obwohl sie kubisch oder von irgend einer Gestalt sein mégen ». 
Die Gestalt hat also bei Newton mit der Affinitét nichts mehr zu 
tun; vielmehr ist von einer geheimen Ursache (secret principle) die 
Rede, wodurch sich die Flissigkeiten mit den einen Dingen verbin- 
den, mit den anderen nicht. Welcher Art diese Ursache sein mag, 
ist jedoch einige Seiten vorher angedeutet, wo die lésende Wirkung 
der Sauren auf die Alkalien aus Aetherwirkungen erklart wird, so wie 
Newton gewisse physikalische Erscheinungen im selben Brief auf 
eine ungleiche Verteilung des Aethers in und bei dem Kérper 
zurtickfihrt. 

Dies ist noch ein mechanistischer Standpunkt; er bereitet jedoch 
Newtons Abkehr von der Mechanistik auch auf diesem Gebiete vor. 
Es erfolgte das wissenschaftliche Ereignis, welches fiir alle anorga- 


(14) Genaueres siehe : Jsis, 1, p 403. 
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nische Naturforschung die Wendung vom anschaulich-bildlichen 
zum abstrakt-mathematischen Denken nach sich ziehen sollte: die 
itberragend grosse Entdeckung der Zuriickfihrbarkeit der Planeten- 
bewegung auf das Gravitationsgesetz und ibre Unvereinbarkeit inii 
der Existenz eines materiellen, Tragheitswiderstand leistenden Licht- 
athers. Dieser Gegensatz trug woh] am meisten zur Vertiefung von 
Newtons Skeptizismus bei. Sein Grundsatz: « Hypotheses non 
fingo » erscheint zwar in seinen Werken keineswegs wortlich durch- 
gefiihrt; aber er verliess die kontaktkausale Denkweise und duldete, 
wenngleich selbst stets zuriickhaltend, dass seine Schiiler eine Kraft- 
wirkung in die Ferne ohne physischen Vermittler annahmen (15). 
In Newtons Hauptwerk (1687) sind chemische Vorgange nicht 
behandelt. Hingegen bringt die Optik (1704) jene berihmten « Fra- 
gen », in welchen der grosse Physiker seine Vermutungen iiber ver- 
schiedene Naturprozesse, so auch tiber die chemischen, ausspricht- 
Er wendet sich scharf gegen die mechanistischen Theorien, welche 
ehemische Krafte erklaren sollen. Den Aufbau der Materie denkt er 
sich zwar im Anschluss an GassEND! aus absolut harten, beweglichen, 
an Grésse und Gestalt verschiedenen Atomen (16). Allein die Wir- 
kungen der Sauren auf Basen und Metalle, die gegenseitige Verdran- 
gung der ersteren und der letzteren und viele andere chemische 
Vorgange fiihrt er auf Anstehungskrifte von verschiedener Starke 
zuriick und er deutet an, dass hiebei die Starke der Krafte nicht dem 
quadratischen Entfernungsgesetz gemass, sondern schneller abnehme. 
Damit beginnt eine neue Aera der chemischen Affinitatslehre. Die 
ganze Wucht von Newtons Autoritaét wirkte gegen die Mechanistik, 
seine Schiiler zégerten nicht, die Folgerungen im einzelnen zu ziehen 
und bald gerieten die alteren Hypothesen in volle Vergessenheit. 
Was bedeutete dieser Wandel fiir die Fortentwicklung der Chemie? 
So gross der Fortschritt in denkmethodischer Richtung war, so arg 
der Riickschlag in experimenteller Hinsicht. Die leicht verstand- 
lichen mechanistischen Bilder wichen unanschaulichen mathema- 
tischen Beziehungen zwischen Atomen, deren Gestalt bedeutungslos 
war, deren Entfernungen man nicht wusste, die nach unbekannten 
Anziehungsgesetzen aufeinander wirkten. Die mathematische Physik 
stellte an die Chemie Forderungen von einer Hohe, die entmutigen 





(15) Rosensercrer, Isaac Newton und seine physikalischen Prinzipien, 
Leipzig, 1895. Liton Biocu, La philesophie de Newron, Paris, 1908, p. 466. 
(16) Nahere Angaben aus der ‘‘ Optik” siehe Jsis, I, 405 ff. 
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musste. Nur so kann es erklart werden, dass die englischen Forscher 
sich von da ab fiir Jahrzehnte ganz von der Chemie abwandten und 
erst nach dem Jahre 1750 ihr wieder ein Vertreter von Bedeutung 
erstand (17). 


9. Die Attraktionslehre im achtszehnten Jahrhundert. — Andere 
Folgen als in England zeitigte der Verfall der Mechanistik in Frank- 
reich. Hier wurde durch ihn der Weg geebnet fiir den Uebergang 
zur Phiogistontheorie StaHs, welche ein Abkémmling der Elementen- 
lehre der Jatrochemiker ist. Ein massgebendes Lehrbuch dieser 
Richtung war der Nouveau Cours de Chymie, suivant les principes de 
Newton et de StaH1, von Jean-Baptiste Senac (18). Das Werk hat 
eklektischen Charakter, das Phlogiston und Lémerys wagbare Feuer- 
materie haben darin nebeneinander Platz. Die Affinitét wird im 
Sinne des Newton-Schiilers Ket als eine der Gravitation verwandte 
Kraft betrachtet, die jedoch nur in sehr kleinen Entfernungen wirke, 
bei Beriihrung sehr gross sei und in einem schnellerem als dem qua- 
dratischen Verhaltnis abnehme. — Einigte Jahrzehnte spater emanzi- 
piert sich Burron von Newtons Skeptizismus. In der berihmten 
Histoire naturelle (19) spricht dieser Gelehrte die Ueberzeugung aus, 
die Affinitaét sei mit der Gravitation identisch, nehme nach dem 
quadratischen Entfernungsgesetz ab und wirke bloss bei den chemi- 
schen Vorgingen infolge der geringen Entfernungen so, dass die 
Mannigfaltigkeit der Atomgestalten stark zur Geltung komme. Die 
Nachwelt wiirde diese Gestalten feststellen und die Berechnung der 
Attraktion auf sie griinden. 

In Frankreich fanden aber auch die ersten Versuche statt, um 
Newtons Lehre als Arbeitshypothese zu verwerten. Hatte schon 
Newton die Verdrangung der Metalle aus Salzlésungen durch Basen 
oder andere Metalle auf deren stirkere Anziehungskraft zuriickge- 
fiithrt, so suchte man nun in Verwandtschaftstafeln die auf qualita- 
tivem Wege gefundene Reihenfolge der Affinitaten nach dem Grade 
festzustellen. Wenn man die Geschichte der vielen solechen Tafeln 
von der ersten « Table des Rapports » (Georrroy, 1718) bis zur 











(17) THomas THomson, der englische Geschichtsschreiber der Chemie, betont 
dies im Vorwort zu seinem System of Chemistry. Siehe Isis, 1, p. 410. Auch 
die ersten Arbeiten Biacns fallen in die Zeit nach 1750. 
(18) I. Auflage (1723) zu Paris ohne Nennung des Verfassers erschienen. 
(19) Nouvelle édition. Tome treiziéme. Amsterdam, chez J. H. Scunemer, 
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} 1770, p. 6 ff. 
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vollkommensten von Bgsreman (1775) verfolgt, so erweist sich der 
Erfolg der vielen scharfsinnigen und miihsamen Arbeit als gering. 
Begreiflich, wenn man bedenkt, dass Georrroy noch den Einfluss 
der Temperatur nicht beriicksichtigt, Bercman bloss zwei Warme- 
grade, Kalte und Hitze unterscheidet (20). Den Anhangern der 
Attraktionslehre fehlten hiefiir die Anhaltspunkte ebenso wie fiir 
den Einfluss des Aggregatzustandes oder des Lésungsmittels. Wir 
kénnen dies von den jiingsten Theorien des Atombaues her umso 
besser begreifen. Danach gehért die Schwerkraft zu jenen Zentral- 
kraften des Atoms, welche ihren Sitz im Kerne haben und einer 
Modifikation durch Warme und Molekularkrafte nicht ausgesetzt 
sind, im Gegensatz zu den chemischen Kraften; diese haben in der 
jussersten Zone ihren Sitz und reagieren auf jene Krafte. Die 
Gravitationslehre als Arbeitshypothese der Chemie konnte der letz- 
teren nur zwei Dienste leisten, welche sich gegen Ende des achtzehn- 
ten Jahrhunderts einstellten: die Aufdeckung des quadratischen 
Abnahmegesetzes der elektrotatischen Kraft (Coutoms, 1785), welches 
fiir die Elektrochemie, jedoch erst im zwanzigsten Jahrhundert, 
Bedeutung erlangen sollte; und die Auffindung der Abhangigkeit 
der chemischen Wirkung von der Konzentration, die sich in der 
Atomzah! statistisch auswirkt — die Entdeckung erfolgte durch 
BerTHOLLET vor der Jahrhundertwende. Was unter dem Einfluss 
ganz anderer geschichtlicher Krafte andere Zweige der Chemie, 
besonders die pneumatische Chemie, Grosses leisteten, stand im 
Zeichen der Gleichgiltigkeit gegen die Affinitatstheorie; auch Lavol- 
sien brachte ihr wenig Interesse entgegen. 


10. Kant und die Dynamiker. — Unter dem Einflusse der NewTon- 
schen Richtung verfiel die Atomenlehre immer grésserer Missach- 
tung. ImmanueL Kant, der in seinen Metaphysischen Anfangsgriin- 
den der Naturwissenschaft (1786), eine extreme Attraktions- und 
Repulsionslehre ausgearbeitet hat, verurteilte in scharfen Worten die 
Naturerklarung auf Grund von verschiedenen Atomgestalten, und 
ihm folgten die deutschen Naturphilosophen der folgenden Genera- 
tion, ScHELLING voran, dem sich eine Anzahl bedeutender Chemiker 
anschloss. Wie bei AristoTELes ist auch bei ihnen die chemische 
Vereinigung eine homogene Durchdringung. So erstand, wieder 
vornehmlich von den Philosophen und als Ausfluss einer deduktiven 





(20) Kopp, Gesch. d. Chemie II, p. 292. 
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Methode gepflegt, eine plerotische Theorie, von ihnen selbst als 
dynamische bezeichnet. 


11. Das Wiedererstehen der Atomtheorie. — Zur selben Zeit 
erfolgte die grosse Erneuerung der Atomenlehre durch Joun Da.ton. 
Auch er war durch Newton beeinflusst; aber durch jenen Newton, 
welcher die Atomistik im Sinne der Antike verteidigte. Dieselbe 
Entwicklungskurve, welche bei und durch Newton bereits ihren 
absteigenden Ast begonnen hatte, setzt durch des Meisters Autoritat 
bei Datton wieder ein, zu neuem Aufstieg. 

Datton trug die Atomenlehre, wie er sie in Newtons Hauptwerk 
vorfand, an seine Messungen der Verbindungsgewichte der Gase 
heran und der unstetige Aufbau der Materie aus unteilbaren Atomen 
gab ihm den Schliissel fiir die Unstetigkeit und die multiplen Ver- 
haltnisse der Verbindungsgewichte. So vermochte er diese trota der 
ungenauen Messungen richtig zu deuten. Und sofort wirkte die 
Erfahrung auf die Hypothese zuriick; es konnte endlich ausgespro- 
chen werden, wozu die Tatsachenerkenntnis langst drangte : dass 
Elemente aus gleichen Atomen, zusammengesetzte reine Stoffe aus 
gleichen Atomgruppen bestehen. Damit war der Weg freigelegt fiir 
eine rationelle Affinitatslehre. 

Was Newtons Kraftelehre betrifft, so kénnte sie auch DaLton nur 
ungiinstig beeinflusst haben, damals etwa, als er das Volumgesetz 
Gay-Lussacs nicht gelten lassen wollte und dem Gedanken entgegen- 
trat, die Atome aller Gase seien unter gleichen physikalischen Um- 
standen gleich weit von einander entfernt; einem Gedanken, der, auf 
die Molekiile tibertragen, Avocapro zu seiner Theorie fiihren sollte. 
Dies waren bereits mechanistische Gedankengange : aus den Gleich- 
férmigkeiten im Verhalten der Gase auf gleiche Abstainde ihrer 
Molekiile zu schliessen, dazu hatte eine Attraktionslehre nicht fiihren 
kénnen; von ihr aus hatte Datton auch fiir BertuoLiet, gegen 
Proust — gegen die bestimmten Gewichtsverhiltnisse bei chemischen 
Verbindungen stimmen miissen. Die stetig wirkende Anziehungs- 
kraft konnte die unstetigen Gesetze der Verbindungsgewichte nicht 
vermuten lassen. Das ist klar; Sv. Anrwentus driickt es so aus, dass 
er iiber die Schwerkrafthypothese sagt (21) : « Von ihr ging Ber- 
THOLLET aus und er kam zu dem Schlusse, dass chemische Verbin- 





(21) Theorien der Chemie. ibers. von Finkutstein, Leipzig, 1909, p. 48. 
(22) Avoeapros Abhandlung in Ostwacps Klassikern d. ex. W. N* 8, p. 3. 
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dungen eine konstante Zusammensetzung nicht haben kénnen. In 
der Tat, wenn eine Menge Sauerstoffs der Sonne entspricht und 
verschiedene Mengen Wasserstoffs den Planeten, so kénnen wir 
beliebig viele Wasserstoffplaneten hinzubringen, sie werden alle von 
der Sauerstoffsonne angezogen werden. » Und wenn Avocapro (22) 
sagt, der Schluss auf gleiche Abstande der Molekiile biete sich auf 
den ersten Blick dar, so gilt dies nur fiir den mechanistisch Denken- 
den. Berzetivs, der fiir die theoretischen Anschauungen des 
Zeitalters massgebend werden sollte, ging an ihr achtlos voriiber. 


12. Haiiy. — Berze.ius war bereits im Banne der neuen aufsehen- 
erregenden Entdeckung der Elektrolyse. Sie lenkte die Affinitats- 
lehre in dualistische Bahnen und die Zeit um 1810 bereits war fir 
unitarische Richtungen, die mechanistische wie die attraktionstheore- 
tische, ungiinstig. Darum konnte auch ein weiterer miachtiger 
Anstoss zur mechanistischen Auffassung chemischen Geschehens 
zunachst seine volle Kraft nicht entfalten. Er kam von der Kristal- 
lographie, die in der Konstanz der Spaltformen aller Kristalle eines 
Minerals und in weiterer Folge in den multiplen Achsenverhaltnissen 
der Kristalle fundamentale Gesetzmassigkeiten aufgefunden hatte. 
Der erste Entdecker, René Just Haiiy (1743-1822) hatte daraus in 
konsequenter Weise eine Molekulartheorie des Kritallbaues abge- 
leitet (23) und es wird nicht tiberraschen, dass er weiter ging und 
schon in dem Traité de minéralogie die konstanten Gewichtsverhilt- 
nisse bei der chemischen Vereinigung als kaum zweifelhaft hin- 
stellte (24). Haben seine allgemeinen Grundlehren iiber die Kon- 
gruenz und die regelmassige Gruppierung der Kristallmolekiile nach 
gleichen Abstinden wahrscheinlich Avocapro und sicher AmpéRE 
bei der Aufstellung der wichtigen Regel beeinflusst, fusst MitscHER- 
LICH bei seiner Entdeckung der Isomorphie und Dimorphie auf der 
neuen kristallographischen Lehre, so gehen von der letzteren leicht 
nachweisbare mechanistische Ideenrichtungen in die Lehren Pas- 
TEURS, VAN "T Horrs und Le Bets ein (25). Ausserdem hat Haitiy 
der chemischen Strukturlehre den Begriff des Kerns geliefert. Der 
Kristall besteht bei ihm aus einem Kern, der daraus durch Spaltung 





(23) Essai d'une théorie sur la structure des cristaux. Paris, 1784. — Traité 
de minéralogie. Paris, 1801. (Tome premier.) 

(24) Traité, p. 103. 

(25) Siehe unten § 19. 
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gewonnen werden kann, dieselbe Gestalt wie das Molekiil hat und wie 
dieses fiir alle Kristalle einer Mineralart konstant ist. Durch eine 
« einhiillende Materie », die aus gleichen Molekiilen gesetzmassig 
aufgelagert ist, entstehen die « sekundiaren Kristalle », von der 
Spaltform abweichende Gestalten. Diese Gedanken haben einen in 
der Geschichte der Chemie bisher nicht beachteten Einfluss auf die 
Theorie der organischen Chemie geiibt, indem sie Laurent und durch 
ihn Kexu.é inspirierten (26). 

Im iibrigen stand Haiiy mit seinem Jahrhundert unter dem domi- 
nierenden Einfluss der Attraktionslehre. 


IV. — Die Vorherrschaft der elektrochemischen Theorien 
(1800-1840). 

13. Entstehung und Bliite. — Um die Jahrhundertwende werden 
die ersten Elektrolysen bekannt, es folgt Entdeckung iiber Ent- 
deckung, den Héhepunkt bildet die Darstellung der Alkali- und 
Erdalkalimetalle durch Davy in den Jahren 1807 und 1808. Der 
Dualismus der Elektrizitat wirft neues Licht auf das Verhaltnis von 
Saure und Base und gibt Anlass zur Annahme einer dualen Beschaf- 
fenheit der chemischen Affinitat. Davy (27) stellt seine geistreiche, 
aber unvollstandige elektrische Theorie der chemischen Wirkungen 
auf. Berzeius, der grosse Systematiker, baut den elektrochemischen 
Dualismus zu einer vollstaéndigen Lehre von den chemischen Vor- 
gingen und dem Aufbau der Verbindungen aus (28). Jedes Atom 
ist nach ihm mit einem positiven und einem negativen Pol, jedoch 
von verschiedener Starke, ausgestaltet; Art und Grad des Ueber- 
schusses bedingen das chemische Verhalten. Aehnlich im Molekiil. 
Diese Theorie gelangte gegen das Jahr 1820 zu fast unbeschrankter 
Geltung und behielt sie durch etwa zwei Jahrzehnte. Das reiche 
Tatsachenmaterial, welches hier verarbeitet war — kann doch die 
Theorie zum guten Teil als Beschreibung der damals bekannten 
Tatsachen der Elektrochemie gelten — die Konsequenz und Eleganz 
der Durchfiihrung sicherten dem elektrochemischen Dualismus hohen 
wissenschaftlichen Wert. 


14. Niedergang. — Es ist bekannt, aus welchem Grunde Berze.ivs’ 
Lehre trotzdem bald verlassen wurde. Nicht die Entdeckung der 





(26) Siehe unten § 18 (p. 23 ff.). 
(27) Philos. Transactions, 1807, p. 2. 
(28) Schweiggers Journal, 6 (1812). 
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fixen elektrolytischen Aktionen durch Farapay im Jahre 1834, die 
in quantitativer Hinsicht mit jener Lehre unvereinbar war, gab den 
Anstoss. Aber die Lehre war auf dem Verhalten der Elektrolyten 
aufgebaut und liess sich mit den Eigenschaften der meisten organi- 
schen Verbindungen schwer in Einklang bringen. Den Ausschlag 
gab die Tatsache, dass der elektropositive Wasserstoff durch das 
elektronegative Chlor ersetzt werden kann ohne grundsitzliche 
Aenderung der Eigenschaften der Verbindung. Als insbesondere im 
Jahre 1839 Dumas (29) die drei Methylwasserstoffe der Essigsiure 
durch Chlor ersetzt und drei Jahre spaiter Mevsens (30) diese riicker- 
setzt hatte, schien das experimentum crucis angestellt zu sein und 
gegen die Theorie zu entscheiden. Benrzetius sah sich bald von den 
treuesten Anhangern verlassen und starb vereinsamt, immer noch 
an seiner Theorie festhaltend, die sechzig Jahre spater auf héherer 
Stufe eine Erneuerung erfahren sollte. 


V. — Die Uebergangszeit 
(1840-1970). 


13. Allgemeiner Charakter. — So tritt um das Jahr 1840 die chemi- 
sche Affinitatslehre wieder in eine neue Epoche ein. Aber die Lage 
der chemischen Theorie ist eine andere geworden. Die Zuversicht 
in die Erklarbarkeit der Erscheinungen aus einer physikalischen 
Kraft ist geschwunden. Alle drei bisher gepflegten Richtungen gehen 
nebeneinander her. Die Mechanistik erfahrt besonders in der Struk- 
turlehre und Stereochemie neuen Aufschwung, doch wird sie von den 
meisten Forschern nur als abanderndes Prinzip in die attraktions- 
theoretische Betrachtung eingebaut. Allmahlich gewinnen die Tat- 
sachen der Elektrochemie wieder erhéhten Einfluss. Der Kritizis- 
mus in der Philosophie ebensowohl wie der Positivismus verstarken 
die Skepsis. Viele Chemiker verzichten darauf, sich Ansichten tiber 
das Wesen der Affinitaét zu bilden, noch mehr vielleicht nur darauf, 
diese Ansichten auszussprechen. Bei den einen (KekuLf) erfahrt 
man nur aus spaten persénlichen Bekenntnissen, bei den andern 
(Laurent) nur aus in der Jugendzeit gemachten, nicht wiederholten 
Aeusserungen, von welcher Grundidee sie ausgingen. HerMANNn Kopp 
z. B. gibt der mechanistischen Theorie die verschamte Form eines 





29) Annales de Ch. et de Ph., 2, 73, 73 ff (1839). 
(30, Daselbst, 3, 10, 233 (1842). 
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chemischen Scherzes (31). Wo die Forscher aus der Zuriickhaliung 
heraustreten, beanspruchen sie fast nie eine allgemeine Theorie der 
Affinitat zu geben, sondern nur die Erklarung fiir ein eng umgrenztes 
Gebiet von Reaktionen. Nur eine Richtung erhebt jenen Anspruch 
und sie entspricht allerdings dem Charakter der Zeit: es ist die 
vierte, die plerotische Richtung, in diesem Zeitalter Energetik genannt, 
welche unter dem Einfluss der Thermodynamik neuerdings den 
Anspruch erhebt, die Atomtheorie zu beseitigen und mit Hilfe einer 
abstrakten mathematischen Methode eine hypothesenfreie Affinitats- 
lehre zu geben. Alle vier Richtungen zahlen bis zum Ende des 
Jahrhunderts Anhanger unter bedeutenden Chemikern und kénnen 
auf grosse wissenschaftliche Erfolge hinweisen; daraus ergibt sich 
die Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass sie alle wichtige Teilwahrheiten enthal- 
ten, bestimmt, Bausteine einer spateren wohlgeordneten und vollstan- 
digen Affinitatslehre zu werden. 


16. Mechanistische Theorien: a) Einfluss der kinetischen Gas- 
theorie. — Um das Jahr 1850 bricht sich die kinetische Theorie der 
Warme Bahn. Aus ihr ergibt sich als Konsequenz die Annahme von 
Atombewegungen im Molekiil; und diese Annahme beginnt eine 
ihnliche Rolle in der Chemie zu spielen, wie sie der Kinetik nach 
RosENBERGER (32), dem ausgezeichneten Historiker der Physik, in 
der letzteren zufallt: an Stelle der abstossenden Elementarkrafte 
tritt die lebendige Kraft der sich bewegenden und dadurch aus dem 
Anziehungsbereich fortstrebenden Atome, an Stelle der Repulsivkraft 
die Zentrifugalkraft. Und wie Rosensercer es auffallend findet, 
dass den Physikern der revolutionare Umschwung, der hierin liegt, 
nicht zum Bewusstsein kommt, sie vielmehr die alten (dynamischen) 
neben den neuen (mechanistischen) Vorstellungen fortbestehen las- 
sen, so ist in der Chemie allgemein ein teilweiser Ersatz der Anzie- 
hungskrafte durch mechanistische Ursachen unter grundsatzlicher 
Beibehaltung der ersteren, ferner ein (in der unitarischen Theorie) 
vollstandiger Ersatz der Abstossungskrafte durch Bewegungswir- 
kungen zu beobachten. Jn dieser Form spielt sich in der zweiten 
Hilfte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts ein allméhlicher Einbau mecha- 
nistischer Hypothesen in das attraktionstheoretische, teilweise auch 
in das ebektrochemische Lehrgebéude ab. 





(31) Aus der Molekularwelt. Zweiter Abdruck, Heidelberg, 1882. 


(32) Ferpivanp RosenserGer, Geschichte der Physik. Il. Band, Braun- 
schweig (1887-1890), p. 558 ff. 
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Schon in der ersten Zeit der kinetischen Gastheorie, im Jahre 1851, 
verkiindet Wituiamson in der beriihmt gewordenen Abhandlung 
« Ueber die Theorie der Aetherbildung (33) » die Uebertragung der 
Bewegungstheorie auf die Atome im Molekiil. « Die Chemiker 
haben in den letzten Jahren mit der Anwendung der atomistichen 
Theorie eine unsichere und, wie ich glaube, unbegriindete Hypothese 
verkniipft, namlich die, dass die Atome im Zustand der Ruhe seien. 
Ich verwerfe diese Hypothese und griinde meine Ansichten auf der 
breiteren Basis der Bewegung der Atome. » Seinen Erklarungen der 
Aetherbildung auf Grund der Annahme standigen Platzwechsels der 
Aethylgruppen mit den Wasserstoffatomen fihrten ihn zum Ver- 
stindnis der Verteilung zweier Sauren auf eine Base in derselben 
Lésung und befahigten ihn als den ersten, die von BERTHOLLET 
gefundenen einschlagigen Tatsachen mit den stéchiometrischen 
Gesetzen in Einklang zu bringen. Einige Jahre spater gelang es 
Ciausius (34) durch ganz analoge Annahmen, wichtige Tatsachen der 
Elektrolyse zu verstehen; es wurde zum Vorlaufer der elektrolytischen 
Dissoziationstheorie. Auf die Verwandtschaft seiner unabhangig 
gewonnenen Anschauungen mit jenen WiLLiamsons wurde er nach- 
traglich aufmerksam gemacht (35). 

In dieser Entwicklungslinie liegt ferner die auf der kinetischen 
Gastheorie fussende Ableitung des Massenwirkungsgesetzes durch 
GuLpperc und Waace (1879) (36). Eine wesentliche Rolle haben 
dann die kinetischen Theorien immer wieder bei der genaueren 
Analyse der Umsetzungen organischer Substanzen gespielt; so in 
KekuLts bei der Diskussion seiner Benzolformel (37) entwickelten 
kinetischen Theorien der Valenz. Die kinetische Deutung der Tau- 
fomerie durch Laar (38) hat den Anfang gemacht zu einer Reihe 
von Versuchen, die molekularen Umlagerungen kinetisch zu erkla- 
ren (39). Verwandt damit ist KNogvenacets « Moto-Stereoche- 
mie » (40). 


(33) Liebigs Annalen der Chemie, 77, p. 37 (185!). 

(34) Poggendorffs Annalen, 101, p. 338 ff. (1857). 

(35) Daselbst, 352 f. 

(36) Journal {. prakt. Chemie, 2, 19, p. 75. 

(37) Liebigs Ann., 162, p. 77 (1872). 

(38) Bericht der deutschen chem, Ges., 18. p. 648 (1885). 

(39) Larpwortu. Journ. Chem. Soe. London 73, p. 445 (1898); ERLENMEYER 
gun. Liebigs Ann., 316, 75 1901). 
(1903) Liebigs Ann., 311, p. 203(1900); Ber. d. d. chem. Ges. 36, p. 2806 
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17. b) Strukturlehre. — Nur aus der Arbeit der Chemiker gehi 
bald nach der Jahrhundertmitte die Wertigkeitslehre hervor, welche 
dann von Kexuié, allerdings unter einem gewissen Einfluss der 
Kinetik, zur Strukturlehre geformt wird. Wertigkeits- und Struk- 
turlehre bringen als notwendige Folgerungen aus den neuen chemi- 
schen Tatsachen neue mechanistische Ideen von grundlegender Be- 
deutung in die chemische Theorie. KekuLé hat in seine geistige 
Werkstatt bei der Erarbeitung der Strukturtheorie Einblick gewahrt 
und dies mit einer Riickhaltlosigkeit, die seine Rede auf dem « Ben- 
zolfest » (1890) (41) zu einem der wertvollsten und merkwiirdigsten 
Dokumente der Wissenschaftsgeschichte macht. Der entscheidende 
Gedanke kam ihm wihrend einer Omnibusfahrt durch London, nach 
einem mit Gesprachen itber chemische Dinge verbrachten Nachmit- 
tag (42). « Ich versank in Traumereien. Da gaukelten vor meinen 
Augen die Atome. Ich hatte sie immer in Bewegung gesehen, jene 
kleinen Wesen, aber es war mir nie gelungen, die Art ihrer Bewegung 
zu erlauschen. Heute sah ich, wie vielfach zwei kleinere sich zu 
Parchen zusammenfiigten ; wie gréssere zwei kleinere umfassten, noch 
gréssere drei oder selbst vier der kleinen festhielten, und wie sich 
alles in wirbelndem Reigen drehte. Ich sah, wie gréssere eine Reihe 
bildeten und nur an den Enden der Kette noch kleinere mitschleppten. 
Ich sah, was Altmeister Kopp, mein hochverehrter Lehrer und Freund, 
in seiner Molekularwelt uns in so reizender Weise schildert; aber ich 
sah es lange vor ihm. Der Ruf des Kondukteurs : « Clapham road » 
weckte mich aus meinen Traumereien; aber ich verbrachte einen 
Teil der Nacht, um wenigstens Skizzen jener Traumgebilde zu Papier 
zu bringen. So entstand die Strukturtheorie ». Kekuté fiihrt als 
Ursachen seiner Befahigung, diese Gedanken als erster zu fassen — 
der Vorfall spielte sich im Jahre 1856 ab — nicht bloss seinen Ver- 
kehr mit bedeutenden Theoretikern, insbesondere WiLLiamson, und 
seine grosse Literaturkenntnis an, sondern auch seine eigene Neigung 
zum anschaulichen Denken. Und van ’t Horr sagte von ihm, er habe 
die Architektur in gliicklicher Weise auf die Chemie angewendet(43). 
In der Tat drangte die organische Chemie zu solcher Denkweise. Als 
Loran Meyer durch Cannizzaros « Sunto » fiir die Wertigkeitslehre 
gewonnen war, nahm die abstrakte Theorie des Italieners in Meyers 





(41) Ber. d. d. chem. Ges., 23, 1265. 
(42) Daseldst, p. 1306. 
(43) Ernst Coney. Jaconus Henricus van’t Horr. Leipzig 1912, p. 61. 
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Anwendung auf die organischen Molekiile eine bildhafte Gestalt 
an(44), die auffallend an die mechanistischen Hypothesen Descartes’ 
erinnert. « Nur im einfachsten Falle ist die Kette der Atome linear; 
wird aber in ein drei- oder vierfaches Glied derselben ein anderes 
mehrfaches Glied gehangt, so... entsteht eine aus mehreren linearen 
Zusammengesetzte, verastelte Kette von Atomen. Die Aeste derselben 
kénnen sich in derselben Weise weiterverzweigen, auch die Zweige 
sich untereinander durch Zwischenglieder zu netzartigen Gebilden 
vereinigen ». Und trotz der geradezu verzweifelten Gegenwehr eines 
Kotse (45) setzte sich die Mechanistik durch, die Tatsachen erzwan- 
gen es. Freilich — wurden die mechanistischen Bilder der Ver- 
zweigung, Verkettung, des Ringes, Kerns u. s. w., Gemeingut der Che- 
miker, so musste bei der unzureichenden Kenntnis der Atomgestalt 
und raumlichen Lagerung die anschauliche Durchfihrung ins ein- 
zelne unterbleiben. Dadurch und weil die historische Analyse nicht 
erfolgte, entzog es sich der allgemeinen Aufmerksamkeit, dass eine 
wichtige Entscheidung gefallen war, eine Entscheidung in derselben 
Sache, die nach Arruenius schon zu Jahrhundertanfang aktuell 
geworden war, und in welcher Dumas noch auf Seite der Newronschen 
Lehre stand, als er (1840) (46) das chemische Molekiil mit einem 
Planetensystem verglich. KekuLé sagt (47) tiber denselben Punkt 
Folgendes : « Die Chemie wird... die Anforderung stellen, dass eine 
solche mechanische Hypothese dem von ihr anerkannten Gesetz der 
Verkettung der Atome Rechnung trage. Eine planetarische Bewe- 
gung ist also unzulassig.» Dasselbe stellte van ’t Horr im Jahre 18M 
an der Hand thermochemischer Betrachtungen fest (48). Bei beiden 
Gelehrten liegt eine mechanistische Abinderung der zugrundeliegen- 
den Attraktionshypothese vor. 


18. c) Benzoltheorie. — Dieser Einbau mechanistischer Lehren 
in die Anziehungshypothese schreitet for durch die Aufstellung der 
Benzoltheorie, die ja ein Bild der Lagerung und gegenseitigen Bin- 





(44) Die modernen Theorien der Chemie, I. Aufl., Breslau, 1864, p. 87. 

(45) Fine interessante Darstellung des Kampfes Kotsgs gab Wau. Kerxovivs, 
Chemiker-Zeitung, 35, p. 1117 (1911) 

(46) Zitiert bei Wurtz, Geschichte der chemischen Theorien, iibersetzt von 
Ovpenueim, Berlin 1870, p. 73. 

(47) Lieb. Ann., 162, 77 (1872). 

(48) In der 2. deutschen Aufl. der « Lagerung der Atome im Raume ». Braun- 
schweig 1894, p. 4 ff. 
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dung der Kohlenstoffatome im aromatischen Moiekil geben sollte. 

Auf die erste Benzoltheorie, jene des désterreichischen Physikers 
Loscumipt (49) sei hier nur kurz verwiesen, obwohl sie ein beson- 
ders beweiskraftiges Beispiel fiir den mechanistichen Ursprung und 
Aufbau der Theorie gibt. Loscumipts erstaunlich fortgeschrittene 
Arbeit ist unbekannt und ohne geschichtliche Folgen geblieben. 

Nicht so die im Jahre 1865 aufgestellte Theorie von Aucust KekuLt 
(1829-1896). Wenige Beispiele aus der Wissenschaftsgeschichte 
vermégen die gewaltigen Folgen eines Gedankens fiir Theorie und 
Praxis der menschlichen Arbeit in gleichem Masse zu zeigen, wie 
dieses. Als sich im Jahre 1890 Gelehrte und Techniker aller Kultur- 
vélker vereinigten, um dem Urheber durch ein « Benzolfest » zu 
huldigen, waren diese Folgen noch lange nicht erschépft. 

Der entscheidende Gedanke Keku fs war, die Kohlenstoffatome des 
Benzols ringférmig gelagert anzunehmen. Ich nehme zuerst den 
Bericht vor, welchen KekuLé auf dem Benzolfest, anschliessend an 
die oben zitierte Stelle tiber die Strukturtheorie, gab (50). « Aehn- 
lich ging es mit der Benzoltheorie wahrend meines Aufenthaltes in 
Gent in Belgien... Da sass ich und schrieb an meinem Lehrbuch; 
aber es ging nicht recht; mein Geist weilte bei anderen Dingen. Ich 
drehte den Stuhl nach dem Kamin und versank in Halbschlaf. 
Wieder gaukelten die Atome vor meinen Augen. Kleinere Gruppen 
hielten sich diesmal bescheiden im Hintergrunde. Mein geistiges 
Auge, durch wiederholte Gesichte ahnlicher Art gescharft, unter- 
schied jetzt gréssere Gebilde von mannigfacher Gestaltung. Lange 
Reihen, vielfach dichter zusammengefiigt; alles in Bewegung, schlan- 
genartig sich windend und drehend. Und siehe, was war das? Eine 
der Schlangen erfasste den eigenen Schwanz und héhnisch wirbelte 
das Gebilde vor meinen Augen Wie durch einen Blitzstrahl erwachte 
ich; auch diesmal verbrachte ich den Rest der Nacht, um die Konse- 
quenz der Hypothese auszuarbeiten ». Dieser Bericht gibt jedoch, 
wie leicht gezeigt werden kann, die mechanistischen Teilgedanken, 
welche in die Benzoltheorie eingeflossen waren, nicht vollstandig an. 
Wodurch war die Aufmerksamkeit des Gelehrten auf die Gruppe von 
sechs Kohlenstoffatomen, um die es sich handelt, gelenkt worden ? 





(49) Chemische Studien I. Wien, 1861. Vgl. die vorziig:icho Ausgabe von, 
Anscnitz in Ostwatps Klassikern der exakten Wissensch., N* 190, Leipzig 
1913. 

(59) Ber. d. d. chem. Ges., 23, 1306 (1890). 
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Das chemische Verhalten der Benzolderivate, das er wie vielleicht kein 
zweiter iiberblickte, gab dazu sicherlich Anlass. Das anschauliche 
Bild aber, unter welchem gerade er es beschrieb, war die Kerntheorie 
von Avucuste Laurent (1807-1853). Zwar gibt KekuLé nicht wie 
Loscumipt (51) die Beziehung zu Laurent selbst an, doch ist sie aus 
dem Lehrbuch, von welchem er an der oben zitierten Stelle sagt, dass 
er eben daran arbeitete (52), direkt abzulesen. Im ersten Bande 
gibt er (53) eine ausfihrliche Darstellung der Kerntheorie in jener 
mechanistischen Fassung, welche Laurent in seiner These im Dezem- 
ber 1837 gegeben, spaiter aber nicht wiederholt hat. Hier lehnt sich 
LauRENT ganz nahe an Haiiys Kristalltheorie an (54). Ein saulen- 
férmiger Kern halt die Atome im engeren Verband; « an ihn kénnen 
sich andere Atome in Form von Pyramiden z. B. auflagern und ihn 
sogar vollig umhiillen... Solche zusammengesetzte Verbindungen sind 
dann, ahnlich wie Kristalle durch mechanische Mittel, so durch 
chemische Einwirkung spaltbar; die sekunddre Hille kann von dem 
primaren Kern entfernt werden ». Das ist ein Bild, welches vom 
Verhalten der Benzolhomologen, das KekuLé besonders im Auge 
hatte (55), einen zutreffenden Begriff geben konnte. In der Tat 
stimmt die Darstellung der Benzoltheorie, welche er im zweiten 
Bande des Lehrbuches (56) ahnlich wie in der zitierten Abhandlung 
gibt, zum Teil wértlich mit seiner eigenen Darstellung von LAuRENTS 
Theorie tiberein. « Diese Tatsachen berechtigen zu der Annahme, 
dass in allen aromatischen Verbindungen eine und dieselbe Atom- 
gruppe, oder, wenn man will, ein gemeinschaftlicher Kern enthalten 
sei, der aus sechs Kohlenstoffatomen besteht. Innerhalb dieses 
Kernes sind die Kohlenstoffatome gewissermassen in engerer Ver- 
bindung oder in dichterer Aneinanderlagerung; daher kommt es, 
dass alle aromatischen Verbindungen verhaltnismissig reich an 
Kohlenstoff sind. An diesen Kern kénnen sich dann andere Kohlen- 
stoffatome anlagern, und zwar in derselben Weise und nach den- 
selben Gesetzen wie dies bei den Fettkérpern der Fall ist. » 





(51) Ostwa.ps. Klassiker N* 130, p. 6. 

(52) Lehrbuch der organischen Chemie oder der Chemie der Kohlenstoffver- 
bindungen. 1. Band. 2, Abdruck, Erlangen, 1867, 2. Band Erlangen 1866. 

(53) P. 69. 

(54) Siehe oben §. 12 f. 

(55) Siehe die grosse Abhandlung in Liebigs Ann. 137, 129 (1866). 

(56) P. 495; fast gleichlautend : Liebigs Ann., 137, 132. 
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Laurents Theorie, noch fiir Methan- und Benzolderivate aufge- 
stellt, hatte also, fiir die letzteren spezielle Gestalt annehmend | die 
Wasserstoffatome des Benzols mussten, um den Kern zu liefern, 
abgezogen werden (57)], eine héchst fruchtbare Anwendung gefun- 
den. Sie wurde von zwei Forschern entdeckt, die beide unter dem 
direkten Einfluss der Kerntheorie standen. In diesem Zusammen- 
hang ist es besonders bedeutungsvoll, die Benzoltheorie auf einer 
héheren Entwicklungsstufe der Wissenschaft zur Kristallographie 
zuriickkehren zu sehen. Im Jahre 1924 hat Beckenkamp (58) eine 
abgeainderte KexuLf’sche Formel auf die Kristallgestalt des erstarrten 
Benzols gegriindet. 

KekuLts Formel hatte Mangel, deren Erérterung hier zu weit 
fihren wiirde (59). Abanderungsversuche von Ciaus (60) und 
Dewar (61), Arnmstronc (62), A. v. Bazyer (63), LapenBurc (64) 
und THomsen (65) und anderen und der wichtigste von THIELE (66) 
suchen den Stabilitats- und Isomerieverhaltnissen gerecht zu werden 
und lassen noch die van ‘tT Horr-LE Betsche Theorie ausser acht. 
Eine neue Phase dieser Entwicklung beginnt, als man die Benzol- 
formel mit den Ergebnissen der Stereochemie in Einklang zu brin- 
gen sucht. 


19. d) Stereochemie. — Weitere Fortschritte in der raumlichen 
Prazisierung der Strukturformeln und folglich der mechanistischen 
Auffassung der Affinitat ergeben sich, als die Tatsachen der opti- 
schen Aktivitét auf die Theorie des Molekiilbaues Einfluss gewinnen. 

Die Voraussetzungen dazu liefern die grossen experimentellen Ent- 
deckungen von Louis Pasteur (1822-1895) und seine theoretischen 
Ueberlegungen (67). Die Denkmethode dieses von der Ueberliefe- 





(57) Loscamupr tut dies ausdriicklich. A. d. O. p. 6. 

(58) Zeitschrift f. anorg. Chemie, 137, 269 ff. (1924). 

(59) Vgl. E. Brocu, ALrrep Werners, Theorie des Kohlenstoffatoms, etc. 
Wien und Leipzig, 1903. 

(60) Theoretische Betrachtungen und deren Anwendung zur Systematik der 
organischen Chemie. Leipzig, 1867, p. 287. 

(61) Proc. Roy. Soc., Edinburg, 67, 82 (1866). 

(62) Phil. Mag. v, 53, 108. 

(63) Liebigs Ann., 269, 177 (1891). 

(64, Ber. d. d. chem. Ges., 2, 140 (1869). 

(65) Daselbst, 19, 2944 (1886). 

(66) Liebigs Ann., 306, 125 (1899). 

(67) Recherches sur la dissymétrie moléculaire des produits organiques 
a 1860, 1861. Hier zitiert nach Ostwacps Klassikern d. exakten Wiss. 
NF 28. 
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rung sehr unabhangigen Forschers ist eine rein mechanistische. So 
auch seine Ausfiihrungen tiber Affinitétswirkungen. Die optisch 
aktiven Verbindungen bestehen nach ihm aus asymmetrischen Mole- 
kiilen, die anderen aus symmetrischen. Daraus ergeben sich typi- 
sche Verschiedenheiten in der chemischen Reaktion. Die Rechts- 
und die Linksweinsaure z. B. zeigen nur so lange identische Eigen- 
schaften, als man sie mit Stoffen symmetrischen Molekiilbaues zusam- 
menbringt. Gegen asymmetrische, z. B. Asparagin, Chinin u. a. ver- 
halten sie sich verschieden. « Die Léslichkeit (der beiden Wein- 
siuren) wird eine andere; tritt Verbindung ein, so unterscheiden 
sich die Produkte durch Kristallform, spezifisches Gewicht... und 
zwar sosehr, wie es die entferntesten Isomeren kénnen. So tritt 
also die molekulare Asymmetrie als ein wichtiges Agens zur Veran- 
derung der Affinitaten auf. » « Den beiden Weinsiuren gegeniiber 
verhalt sich das Chinin nicht wie das Kali und zwar nur deshalb 
nicht, weil es asymmetrisch ist und das Kali nicht... Ich glaube nicht, 
dass irgend eine friihere Entdeckung so tief in die Mechanik des 
Problems der Entstehung chemischer Verbindungen eingedrungen 
ist. » « Man denke sich eine rechts- und eine linksdrehende 
Schraube, jede fiir sich in zwei identische und geradfaserige Blicke 
eingetrieben. Alle mechanischen Bedingungen werden dieselben 
sein; dies wird jedoch in dem Augenblick aufhéren, wo dieselben 
Schrauben in Blécke eindringen, die selbst entweder rechts- oder 
linksschraubenférmig sind. » Dieselbe Erklarung bietet sich fir 
die Spaltung der razemischen Verbindungen durch Pilzwucherung. 
« Es kann nicht im geringsten zweifelhaft sein, dass die einzige und 
ausschliessliche Ursache des Unterschieds in der Erscheinung der 
Garung der Rechtsweinsaure gegeniiber der Linksweinsdiure durch 
die molekulare Anordnung hervorgerufen wird. » Pasteur selbst 
hat an der Weiterentwicklung dieser Ideen, die zur Stereochemie 
fiihren sollten, nicht mehr Anteil genommen. Es bedurfte hiefir 
der Anwendung seiner Grundsatze auf die Strukturformeln. Seine 
Methode findet aber sinngemasse Fortsetzung auf Gebieten, wo die 
Kenntnis der chemischen Struktur auch spater noch fehlte, in den 
« Schloss- und Schliissel »-Theorien Emu Frscuers und Paut Exr.icus 
(siehe oben p. 124). 

Die Fortbildung aber im Sinne der Strukturchemie und iiber sie 
hinaus wurde fast gleichzeitig von J. H. van 't Horr (69) und J. A. 





(69) La Chimie dans l’espace, 1873. 
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Le Bet (70) aufgenommen. Beide gelangten auf verschiedenen Wegen 
und mit etwas verschiedenen Ergebnissen zur Annahme einer tetrae- 
drischen Lagerung der Atome oder Gruppen, die mit dem Kohlen- 
stoffatom verbunden sind. Nahe verwandte Ideen waren schon von 
mehreren Forschern gediussert worden (71), ja, KekuLé hatte schon 
im Jahre 1867 (72) das Kohlenstoffatom entsprechend dargestelllt, 
jedoch, wie A. v. Baryer berichtet (73), mit beliebig wechselnden 
« Anziehungspunkten » des Kohlenstoffatoms. Erst bei van ’t Horr 
und Le Bet erscheinen die vier Valenzrichtungen fest : Ein schénes 
Beispiel fiir die fortschreitenden mechanistischen Ausbau der Theo- 
rie. V. Baryer sagt dariiber: « Es ist da mit dem Kekuré’schen 
Modell einigermassen so gegangen wie es Hertz von der elektroma- 
gnetischen Lichttheorie Maxwe tts sagt : « Man kann diese wunder- 
bare Theorie nicht studieren, ohne bisweilen die Empfindung zu 
haben, als wohne den mathematischen Formeln selbstandiges Leben 
und eigener Verstand inne, als seien dieselben kliiger als wir, als 
giben sie uns mehr heraus als seinerzeit in sie hineingelegt wurde. » » 

Die Entwicklung zur Mechanistik schreitet aber noch weiter fort : 
es wird nétig, die einfach gebundenen Kohlenstoffatome als frei 
drehbar um die Verbindungslinie, die doppelt gebundenen aber als 
fixiert zu betrachten (74), des weiteren anzunehmen, dass die Karb- 
oxylgruppen der Maleinsiure als benachbart zur Anydridbildung 
befahigt sind, die der Fumarsaure als entfernt nicht. 

Die tetraedrische Lagerung veranlasste eine Reihe von For- 
schern (75), dem Kohlenstoffatom selbst Tetraederform zuzuschrei- 
ben. Die Affinitatstheorie gewann aus solehen Annahmen nicht viel. 
Viel wichtiger, aber durchaus nicht einwandfrei ist die v. Bazyenr’sche 
Spannungstheorie (76), wonach die vier Valenzen des Kohlenstoffs, 
tetraedrisch gerichtet, sich wie elastische Drahte verhalten, deren 





(70) Bulletin de la soc. chim, de Paris, 2, 22, 337 (1874). 

(71) Vgl Vixror Meyer, Ber. d. deutschen Ges., 23, 510, 1890; van't Horr, 
Lagerung der Atome in Raume, 2. Aufl., 1894, p. 1. 

(72) Kexun#, Zeitschr. f. Chemie. 10, p. 218 (1867). 

(73) Barvers, Rede auf dem Benzolfest .Gesammelte Werke (Braunschweig, 
1905), Bd. 1, p. 89. 

(74) van’? Horr (1873). Vgl. van’? Horr-Hermann : Die Lagerung der Atome 
in Raume, Braunschweig, 1877, p. 12. 

(75) z B. Buys Bator. Maandblad voor Natuurwetenschappen, 1875, p. 95 ff. 
Vavuset, Lehrbuch der theoretischen Chemie. Berlin, 1903. 

(76) Ber. d. d. chem. Ges., 18, 2269 (1885). 
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Ablenkung von der Normallage elastische Spannungen zu Folge hat. 
Bagvers Theorie bildete eine grosse Reihe von Reaktionen der Ver- 
bindungen mit mehrfacher und ringférmiger Bindung richtig ab 
und konnte nur durch eine solche Theorie ersetzt werden, die gleiches 
leistet und ihre Nachteile vermeidet. 


20. Die konsequente Attraktionslehre. — Der fortschreitende Einbau 
mechanistischer Hypothesen in die dynamische Grundidee bereitete 
die Verschmelzung dieser beiden Richtungen vor, welche gegenwartig 
im Zuge zu sein scheint. Noch das ausgehende neunzehnte Jahrhun- 
dert brachte einen dahin gerichteten Versuch, welcher an Einfach- 
heit, Folgerichtigkeit und Eignung zur bildlichen Darstellung der 
Tatsachen bis zu jener Zeit unerreicht war. Es war ALFRED WERNER 
(1866-1919), der im Jahre 1891 (77) die Affinitatslehre in einer Form 
neu begriindete, welche, konsequent dynamisch, die mechanistischen 
Bilder durch einfache Beriicksichtigung der Raumerfiillung ersetzt 
und, in natiirlicher Folge auch in die elektrochemische Theorie ein- 
gefiihrt, die revolutionire Umwalzung der Affinitatstheorie in den 
letzten Jahren beeinflusst und tiberdauert hat. 

Werner betrachtet die Atome als kugelférmig, die Affinitat als 
eine nach allen Richtungen gleichmassig wirkende Zentralkraft. Die 
verbundenen Atome teilen sich mittelst « Bindeflachen » in den an 
der Oberflache verfiigbaren Raum. So entsteht beim Kohlenstoff die 
tetraedrische Lagerung; je vollkommener die Verteilung, um so voll- 
stindiger die Absattigung. Sie ist sehr unvollstandig bei mehrfacher 
Bindung und in Ringen mit ungiinstigem Vieleckwinkel; so erklaren 
sich die Tatsachen, welche die v. Bayersche Spannungstheorie 
veranlasst hatten. Viele Schwierigkeiten der Tetraedertheorie fallen, 
wie Werner sogleich zeigen konnte, weg. Die Einfachheit der Theo- 
rie erlaubt sogar, wie ich im Jahre 1903 zeigte (78), die Berechnung 
der relativen Starken der einfachen, doppelten und dreifachen Koh- 
lenstoffbindung; die Ergebnisse stimmen mit jenen der thermoche- 
mischen Messungen vollkommen iiberein (79). 


(77) Beitrage zur Theorie der Affinitit und Valenz. Viertel jahrsschrift der 
naturforschenden Geselischaft in Ziirich., Jabrg. 36, p. 129 (1891). 

(78; E. Brocn, AtrreD Werners, Theorie des Kohlenstoffatoms und die 
Stereochemie der karbocyklischen Verbindungen. Wien und Leipzig, 1903, 
p. 15.17. 

(79) Daselbst, p. 19. 
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Zu dieser Zeit war Werner bereits fortgeschritten zu seinem erfolg- 
reichen Untersuchungen itiber komplexe Verbindungen. Auf der 
gleichen theoretischen Grundlage verbleibend, erschloss er ein grosses 
Gebiet unitarischer Erscheinungen in der anorganischen Chemie, 
zeigte neue gesetzmissige Zusammenhange mit Jonenreaktionen und 
fiihrte die Valenslehre fort zur Koordinationslehre. Die « Hauptva- 
lenzen », etwa den bis dahin gekannten Wertigkeiten entsprechend, 
lassen noch Affinitét ungesattigt und es kénnen Gruppen angelagert 
werden, die auch fiir sich bestandig sind — die « Nebenvalenzen » 
kénnen bis zur « Koordinationszahl » 4 oder 6 die Hauptvalenzen 
erginzen. Der tetraedrischen Lagerung um die Atome, fiir welche 
die Koordinationszah! 4 betragt, entspricht die oktaedrische bei der 
Zahl 6. Aber auch ausserhalb dieser « ersten Sphare » gibt es noch 
Bindungen, da stets noch Affinitatsreste bleiben; nur die ausserhalb 
gebundenen Atome oder Gruppen neigen zur Ionenbildung; Analo- 
gien zu den Atomvolumen der ionenbildenden Elemente bestatigen 
diese Folgerung. Die zahlreichen Neuentdeckungen, die Herstellung 
von Raumisomeren und optisch aktiven Substanzen legen fir die 
Fruchtbarkeit von Werners Ideen Zeugnis ab. 


21. Elektrochemische Theorien der Uebergangszeit. — Mechanisti- 
sche und Attraktionstheorien haben einen wichtigen Grundzug ge- 
meinsam : sie fassen die Affinitat unitarisch auf. Sie wurden daher 
durch den Aufschwung der organischen Chemie in den Jahren 1840 
bis 1890 sehr begiinstigt; und das Scheitern von Berzelius’ Erkla- 
rungsversuch riickte die Tatsachen der Elektrochemie so sehr aus 
dem Intereressenkreis der Chemiker hinweg, dass die elektrochemi- 
sche Theorie nur mehr von Physikern gepflegt wurde. Die Namen 
Farapay, Cxiausius, Hitrorr, KontrauscHh und andere bezeichnen 
diesen Weg. Als jedoch Hetmnottzens Faraday-Vorlesung von 1881 
die Elektronenlehre gedanklich vorbereitete, da hatte schon die Che- 
mie aus eigenem eine neue Entwicklung vorbereitet durch die Be- 
griindung der physikalischen Chemie. Noch ist es ein ebenso auf 
physikalischen wie auf chemischen Gebiet heimischer Forscher, 
Svante ARRHENIUS, der durch die theoretische Verkniipfung von 
Eigenschaften der Lésungen die Jonenlehre schafft (1887); nun 
aber bemachtigen sich die Chemiker der neuen Lehre und machen 
von ihr die wichtigsten Anwendungen auf chemischem und benach- 
bartem physikalischem Gebiet. Die Begriffe elektropositiv und elek- 
tronegativ hinsichtlich des chemischen Charakters erhalten eine neve, 
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dem zweiten Farapayschen Gesetz gemasse Interpretierung; die 
durch eine stetig anwachsende Reihe neuer physikalischer Tatsachen 
begiinstigte Elektronenlehre fihrt allmahlich dazu, die Anionen als 
Verbindungen mit Elektronen, die Kationen als Atome oder Gruppen, 
die solcher verlustig geworden sind, zu betrachten. Neu war hiebei 
die Annahme einer Affinitét zum Elektron bei den einen, einer 
Fahigkeit zur Abgabe von Elektron bei den anderen Jonenbildern; 
dies begiinstigte die elektrochemische Theorie auch fiir nicht ioni- 
sierte Verbindungen, ohne zunachst fiir sie die Sachlage grundsatz- 
lich zu andern. 

Im Jahre 1899 gelingt es ABEcc und BopLaenper (80), die Elek- 
trovalenz folgerichtig in das periodische System einzureihen. Die 
Maximalvalenz gemass dem letzteren sei elektronegativer, die Mini- 
malvalenz elektropositiver Art; die Normalvalenzen, welche zugleich 
den elektrochemischen Charakter des Elements angeben, erganzen 
sich mit den « Kontravalenzen » auf die Zahl 8. Der systematische 
Wert dieser Theorie sollte sich alsbald zeigen. Asrce (81), welcher 
sie naher prazisierte, unterschied dann die chemischen Bindungen 
in homéopolare und heteropolare. Damit war der Eigenart der 
Kohlenstoffbindung und der mehratomigen Elementmolekiile 
Rechnung getragen und gleichzeitig sichtbar gemacht, dass der 
Gegensatz zwischen Elektroaffinitat und unitarischer Bindung in 
ein akutes Stadium trat. 


22. Die Energetik. — Die drei Hauptrichtungen der Affinitatslehre 
standen am Ende des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts nahezu gleich stark 
nebeneinander da. Dieser eklektische Charakter des Zeitalters wird 
noch verstarkt durch das Hinzukommen einer neuen plerotischen 
Theorie. Hatten AristoTeLes und Kant sich vorwiegend aus Griinden 
deduktiver Art gegen die Atomistik gewendet, so stellten nunmehr 
Naturforscher, Meister der induktiven Methode, der bedeutendste 
Witxetm Ostwatp (* 1853), den Anspruch, die Unzulassigkeit der 
Atomenlehre nachzuweisen. In der Tat waren es diesmal Erfah- 
rungskomplexe chemischer Art, welche « Die Ueberwindung des 
wissenschaftlichen Materialismus » (82) begiinstigten. Die Methoden 


(80) Zeitschrift f. anorg. Chemie, 20, 453 (1899). 

(81) Zeitschrift f. anory. Chemie, 50, 309 (1906). 

(82) So betitelte Osrwatp den Vortrag, mit welchem er auf dem Libecker 
Naturforschertag den ersten Hauptstoss gegen die Atomenlehre fihrte. 
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der Thermodynamik hatten durch van’t Horr, WitLanp Gisss und 
andere Forscher grosse wissenschaftliche Erfolge auf physikalisch- 
chemischem Gebiet gezeitigt; sie liessen voriibergehend die Atomen- 
lehre als wenig fruchtbar erscheinen; van’t Horrs_niichterne 
Ausserung dariiber in einem Briefe an ARRHENIUS aus dem Jahre 
1893 (83) legt fir die Stimmung der Chemiker in jener Zeit 
deutliches Zeugnis ab. Ostwatp aber, der methodisch und philoso- 
phisch stark Interessierte, sah sich vor der Méglichkeit, ein hypothe- 
senfreies Bild von den chemischen und in weiterer Folge von allen 
Naturvorgangen zu geben. Er zog die Folgerung, alle Hypothesen als 
Kriicken, deren die gereifte Wissenschaft entbehren kann, abzulehnen. 
Die vorwiegend methodische Motivierung bringt es mit sich, dass 
seine Ansichten denen der Alteren Plerotiker inhaltlich nahekamen 
bei aller geistigen Unabhangigkeit von ihnen und aller Treue zur 
induktiven Methode. Wenn aber Osrwatp z. B. im _ Liibecker 
Vortrag (84) den Ausspruch tat : die Annahme, dass z. B. im Eise- 
noxyd Eisen und Sauerstoff, obwohl alle ihre sinnfalligen Eigen- 
schaften verschwunden sind, nichtsdestoweniger vorhanden seien, sei 
von einem reinen Nonsens nicht sehr weit entfernt, so lauft diese 
Aeusserung solehen 4lterer Plerotiker parallel, z. B. derjenigen 
Kants (85), welcher tiber die gegenseitige Durchdringung zweier 
chemisch verbundener Stoffe sagt : « Gegen die Méglichkeit dieser 
vollkommenen Auflésung und also gegenseitigen Durchdringung ist 
schwerlich etwas einzuwenden. » Das hiess nun freilich jeder 
anschaulichen Vorstellung tiber die Natur der Affinitat den Boden 
entziehen, man musste sich hier wie in vielen energetischen Dingen 
mit der mathematischen Abstraktion begniigen. Der Erfolg in quan- 
titativer Hinsicht stellte sich reichlich ein; in qualitativer Richtung 
kam man bis zur Aufstellung des chemischen Potentials als Intensi- 
tatsfaktors der chemischen Energie, wihrend bei Aufstellung des 
Kapazitatsfaktors durch Anerkennung des individuellen Charakters 
der Elemente (86), deren Massen sich nicht aufeinander zuriickfiihren 
lassen, die vorlaufige Unméglichkeit mathematischer Formulierung 





(83) Vgl. Ernst Cone, Jacopus Henricus van’r Horr. Leipzig, 1912, p.306. 

(84) Abhandlungen und Vortriage (Leipzig, 1904) ,p. 224. Vgl. auch Ostwa.p, 
Lehrbuch der allgem. Chemie, 2. Aufl. 2, Band, 2. Teil (Leipzig, 1896-1902), 
p. 34, 

(85) Methaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft. Riga, 1786, p.97. 

(86) Vgl. Ostwatp, Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Chemie, 2. Aufl. 2. Band, |. 
Teil (Leipzig, 1893), p. 50). 
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zugestanden werden musste. Die Gesetze der physikalischen Chemie 
erwiesen sich auch hier als Rahmengesetze, in welche die grosse 
qualitative Mannigfaltigkeit des Geschehens sich einordnet; als solche 
behielten sie bei ihrer Hypothesenfreiheit auch im folgenden Zeitalter 
ihre Giltigkeit bei. 


VI. — Das zwanzigste Jahrhundert: 


23. Aligemeiner Charakter. — Ein neues Zeitalter brach an. Der 
Nachweis des Elektrons, die Eigenschaiten der radioaktiven Stoffe, 
die Berechnung der Brownschen Bewegung, die ultramikroskopische 
Untersuchung der kolloiden Lésungen fiihrten zu einem grossen 
Fortschritt in der jahrtausendealten Frage nach der Existenz der 
Atome und Molekiile und dadurch auch zu einer neuen Aera der 
Affinitatslehre. Was die Chemiker Atom nannten, existiert, ist aber 
nicht unteilbar; sondern seine Bausteine, Elektronen und Kern, 
werden bloss durch Krafte zusammengehalten, die von ungleich 
héherer Gréssenordnung sind als die Molekular- und chemischen 
Krafte. Nur die Kraftwirkungen einer Randzone beherrschen die 
chemischen Vorgange. Somit stehen hinter der chemischen Affinitat 
inneratomare Krafte, offenbar in innigster Bezichung zu ihr und fir 
ihre Beurteilung von so grundlegender Bedeutung, dass die Affinitats- 
lehre bis dahin tiber ein Friihstadium nicht hinauskommen konnte; 
und die Ergebnisse der Induktion aus dem reichen chemischen 
Wissensstoff unterliegen nunmehr auf neuer Grundlage der scharf- 
sten Nachpriifung. Andrerseits fallt der Chemie eine grosse Rolle 
bei der Erforschung des Atominnern zu. Der Bau des Kernes bietet 
schwierigste mathematische Probleme, das Dreikérperproblem, unge- 
lést wie einst, bildet nur einen bescheidenen Anfang zu ihnen. So 
ware die deduktive Behandlung schier hoffnungslos, wenn nicht die 
Induktion hinzukéame; die Schliisse aus dem Experiment haben 
gliicklicherweise auch zu starken Vereinfachungen gefihrt. Das 
Experiment nun bewegt sich zwar hauptsichlich auf optischem 
Gebiete, insbesondere dem der Licht- und Réntgenspektroskopie, aber 
schon haben die grossen chemischen Tatsachenreihen, z. B. jene, die 
im Periodischen System der Elemente zusammengefasst sind, auf die 
Atommodelle eingewirkt und es unterliegt keinem Zweifel, dass, je 
tiefer die Einsicht vordringt, umso eingreifender diese Wirkung sein 
wird. 
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Die Nachpriifung und Ausgestaltung der Affinitatslehre kniipfte 
naturgemass an die geschichtlich gegebenen Begriffe an. In der Tat 
finden die bisherigen Denkrichtungen der Affinitatslehre alle zur 
Analyse der Kraftebeziehungen innerhalb des Atoms Anwendung; 
eine neue fundamentale Methode, die quantentheoretische, tritt zu 
ihnen in wichtigste, historisch bedeutungsvolle Beziehungen. 


24. Die inner-atomaren Krifte. — Die Auffindung des Elektrons 
gegen Ende des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, sein Nachweis im Atom 
durch den Zeeman-Effekt, seine Ablenkung im Verhaltnis der Quer- 
schnittmasse sprachen fiir den Aufbau der Materie aus elektrischen 
Elementarteilchen. Schon im Jahre 1903 skizziert JosepH JoHN 
Tomson die Verteilung der Elektronen im Atom und gelangt durch 
Heranziehung des sogenannten Mayerschen Versuches zu gewissen 
Anologien zum Periodischen System der Elemente. JoHANNES STARK 
stellt (1908) die Theorie der Valenzelektronen auf, die an der Ober- 
flache des Atoms oder in deren Nahe im Kraftfeld der positiven 
Ladung gebunden seien. Die positive Elektrizitat erscheint im Atom- 
innern verteilt, ahnlich wie THomsons Raumladung. Hier nun tritt 
die wichtige Entdeckung aus RutHerrorps Laboratorium (1911) 
dazwischen, dass rasche a- Strahlen beim Durchtritt von Materie 
knickférmige Ablenkungen erfahren. Es erscheint nétig, die posi- 
tive Atomladung in einem Kern vereinigt zu denken, dessen Dimen- 
sion Hunderttausendtel vom Durchmesser des Atoms betragt. Der 
Kern erscheint als positiv geladene Sonne, um die die Elektronen als 
Planeten kreisen. Au Stelle der Gravitation tritt die elektrostatische 
Anziehung gemiass dem Coutompschen Gesetz. Im Jahre 1913 ver- 
mochte es VAN DEN Broek wahrscheinlich zu machen, dass die Kern- 
ladung mit der Ordnungszah! im Periodischen System proportional 
sei. 

Aber gerade aus der Analogie des Atoms mit einem Planetensystem 
ergab sich ein Widerspruch der Theorie mit den Tatsachen. War 
die Grésse der Kernladung, die Zahl der Elektronen bei zwei Atomen 
desselben Grundstoffs die gleiche, so folgte nicht dasselbe fiir die 
Bahnelemente, fiir Entfernungen und Geschwindigkeiten, und die 
Identitat der Atome erschien unbegreiflich. 

Bekanntlich wurde hier fiir das Atom Wandel geschaffen durch 
die wissenschaftliche Tat Nrets Bours (1913). Indem Bour PLANncks 
Quantentheorie auf den Atombau anwendete, erstand jenes sinnreiche 
Bild vom Ring- oder Schalenaufbau des Atoms, welches zuerst in den 
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spektrometrischen Tatsachen seine aufsehenerregende Bestatigung 
fand und seither die folgenreichste Weiterentwicklung erfahren hat. 

Beachtet man nun, dass die mechanistische Theorie KekuLks gleich 
der Atomtheorie selbst und der gesamten chemischen Mechanistik des 
neunzehnten und auch des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts ihre Nahrung 
aus den unstetigen Gesetzmissigkeiten der chemischen Erschei- 
nungen — Erhaltung der Elemente, Konstanz der Eigenschaften einer 
Verbindung und sprunghafte Anderung von Verbindung zu Verbin- 
dung, bestimmte und mehrfache Gewichtsverhiltnisse, Wertigkeii, 
Isomerie u. s. f. — gezogen hatten, so wird der Zusammenhang mit 
dem erwahnten inner-atomaren Problem sichtbar; und in ein neues 
Licht tritt die Tatsache, dass Bor die unstetigen Gesetzmassigkeiten 
der Energiestrahlung heranziehen musste, um zum Verstandnis des 
Atombaues zu gelangen. Es gewinnt den Anschein, dass die Chemie 
deshalb der mechanistischen Denkweise nicht entraten konnte, weil 
die Atomstruktur unstetige, némlich Quanteneigenschaften aufweist. 
Bour fordert in dem ersten der beiden Postulate, die er in der ersten 
Abhandlung von 1913 aufstellte, die Annahme einer Anzahl von 
stationaren Zustanden, deren Stabilitat aus der klassischen Mechanik 
nicht erklarbar ist. Jede dauernde Veranderung im System miisse in 
einem volistandigen Uebergang von einem stationaéren Zustand zu 
einem anderen bestehen. 

In seiner Nobelpreisrede (11. XII. 1922) (87) hat er dann folgende 
anschauliche Formulierung gegeben : ein Planetensystem ist abhangig 
von seiner Vorgeschichte; ein fremder Weltkérper z. B., der der 
Erde nahekame, wiirde die Lange des Jahres und Tages verandern. 
(Ganz anders die Atome. Ihre bestimmten, unveranderlichen Eigen- 
schaften fordern, dass der Zustand eines Atoms durch aussere Ein- 
wirkungen keine bleibenden Veranderungen erleiden kann. Von 
dieser charakteristischen Stabilitat gebe die Anwendung der klas- 
sischen Mechanik auf das Atommodel] keinerlei Rechenschaft, und 
die Sache stehe in keiner Weise giinstiger bei Anwendung der 
klassischen Elektrodynamik. Diese sei vielmehr mit dem angenom- 
mmenen Bau der Atome unvereinbar. Sehr deutlich schildert auch 
Professor A. SommERFELD die Sachlage. In einer im Juni 1924 vor 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften gehaltenen Rede 
« Die Erforschung der Atome » (88) sagt er : « Im allgemeinen hat 





(87) Zitiert nach « Die Naturwissenschaften +, 1923, p. 606. 
(88) Abgedruckt in der Umschau. 1924, p. 501. 
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man den Eindruck, dass das Verhalten der Atome viel einfacher und 
fundamentaler ist, als unsere komplizierten Modelle und die uniiber- 
sehbaren Stérungen zwischen den einzelnen Elektronenbahnen 
erwarten lassen. Die Schalen der Atome scheinen fester in sich 
geschlossen und unabhangiger voneinander zu sein als die Mechanik 
es verantworten kénnte. » Ganz Analoges muss nach der Sachlage 
von den Molekiilen gelten und hier liegt der Grund sichtbar offen, 
warum die Hypothese vom planetenartigen Bau des Molekiils zur 
Abanderung herausforderte und zwar gerade im mechanistischen 
Sinn. Die Quanteneigenschaften der Atome sind die Ursache jener 
chemischen Eigenschaften der Molekiile, welche ihre zutreffende 
Schilderung nur durch Zuordnung der mechanistischen Bilder der 
Strukturiehre finden konnten. 

25. Die Affinitét. — Die Abhangigkeit der chemischen von den 
inneratomaren Kraften spiegelt sich deutlich wieder in der Abhangig- 
keit der Affinitaétstheorien vom Stande der Atomdynamik und 
umgekehrt wirken die Tatsachen der Chemie und im besonderen der 
Affinitatsausserungen auf die Lehre vom Atombau zuriick. 

J. J. THomson schon spricht (1903) (89) eine Auffassung von der 
Valenz aus, welche ihn sogleich zu einem zentralen Problem der 
Affinitatslehre fihrt. Er betrachtet die bisnun durch Striche ver- 
kérperten Valenzen als Farapaysche Kraftréhren. Ein bestechender 
Gedanke, der aber sogleich den alten Gegensatz zwischen dualistischer 
und unitarischer Affinitatslehre, das heisst ungefahr zwischen 
anorganischer und organischer Chemie zur Diskussion stellt, unver- 
sdhnlich zunachst wie sechzig Jahre vorher. Das Biindel elektrischer 
Kraft fiihrt von der positiven zur negativen Ladung; Atome kénnen 
sich nur vermége der letzteren binden; folglich miissen sogar die 
Kohlenstoffatome in der Kette alternierend geladen sein. Ungezahlte, 
nicht beobachtete Isomeriefalle waren die Folge. Eine griindliche 
Erérterung der Tatsachen, die fiir eine solche, nicht nur von THomsoNn 
verfochtene Ansicht sprechen, hat z. B. Bevtter (90) zur Ablehnung 
der These gefiihrt und es lasst sich aus dem Gebiet der Ringbildung 


(89) Elektrizitat und Materie. Deutsch von G. Sigsert. Braunschweig, 1904, 
p. 83. 

(90) Zeitschrift f. anorg. Chemie, 120, 24 (1922). 

(91) Z. 8. hat Beurter berechnet, dass der Rohrzucker elektrolytischen Zer- 
fall zeigen miisste. Ganz anders steht es natiirlich mit der « induzierten Pola- 
ritat - durch Einwirkung stark elektronegativer Nachbarn im Molekule. 
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bei Polymethylenverbindungen u. a. (91) so vieles dagegen anfihren, 
dass die These ausserordentlich mit Unwahrscheinlichkeiten belastet 
erscheint. In jedem Falle bleibt es Aufgabe einer jeden vollstandigen 
Affinitatstheorie, das einheitliche Verhalten der sich bindenden 
Kohlenstotfatome und das polare der beiden Elektrolytenbestandteile, 
allgemein homdopolare und heteropolare Bindung nach Apeec, in 
gleicher Weise befriedigend zu erklaren und von ihrer Verschieden- 
heit eine deutliche Ursache nachzuweisen. 

Wenn die Anzeichen nicht triigen, so bedeutet einen wesentlichen 
Schritt auf dieses Ziel zu die Erkenntnis von der Rolle der « Edelgas- 
konfiguration » fiir die Beurteilung des chemischen Verhaltens der 
Atome. Vornehmlich chemische Tatsachen fiihrten dazu, den Alkali- 
metallen ein Elektron in der aussersten Schale zuzuschreiben, den 
Erdalkalimetallen deren zwei u. s. f., und bei den Edelgasen Neon und 
Argon, neuerdings auch fiir die schwereren, ergab sich eine vollstan- 
dige aussere Achterschale, die eine besondere Stabilitat aufweist, wie 
ihr chemisches Verhalten zeigt. Fast gleichzeitig (1916) erkannten 
W. Kosset (92) in Miinchen und G. N. Lewis (93) die Ursache des 
elektropositiven wie des elektronegativen Charakters in einer Tendenz 
zum Edelgaszustand. Das Natrium z. B. gibt leicht das ausserste 
Elektron ab, wird dadurch positiv geladen, wird zum Kation, welches 
die Neonkonfiguration besitzt; das Fluoratom neigt zur Aufnahme 
eines Elektrons, vervollstandigt sich durch sie zum Neonaufbau und 
wird Anion; beide vermégen sich solcherart zu erganzen und dann 
infolge der angenommenen Ladungen elektrostatisch anzuziehen. 
Und so die anderen Elemente. Eine besonders tiberzeugende Erkla- 
rung ergab sich fiir die von Apece lange vorher gefundene Summe 
acht der « Normal »- und « Kontra »-valenzen (s. oben Seite 145). 
Schwefel z. B. vermag, zwei Elektronen aufnehmend, den Argon-, 
oder sechs abgebend den Neonaufbau anzunehmen, solcherart seine 
gegensatzlichen Valenzen betatigend : die Achtzahl der Elektronen in 
der aussersten Edelgasschale ist Ursache jener Summe. 

Kosset hat sich in der genaueren Darlegung der Bindungsverhilt- 
nisse, ungeachtet seiner dualistischen Richtung, enge an WERNER 
angeschlossen. Er idealisiert die Atome als glatte Kugeln und 


(92) Ueber Molekiilbildung als Frage des Atombaues. Ann. d. Phys. 4, 49, 
229 (1916); Ueber die physikalische Natur d. Valenzkrifte. Die Naturwiss. 7, 
339 u. 360 (1919). 

(93) Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc., 38, 762 (1916). 
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verlegt die Ladung in den Mittelpunkt (was sich hier nur mehr im 
Sinne einer resultierenden Wirkung durchfihren lasst). 

Die elektrostatische Anziehung folgt dem quadratischen Abnah- 
megesetz. 

Es ist klar, dass Kossets Theorie keine rein elektrochemische ist. 
Der elektrostatischen Bindung geht der Elektronenaustausch voraus, 
welcher, wie Sommerretp konstatiert (94), nicht der elektrischen 
Neutralisierung, sondern der elektromechanischen Stabilisierung 
dient. Es handelt sich um die Herstellung des Achterringes, dessen 
Stabilitat chemisch erschlossen wurde, aber physikalisch zunachst 
nicht begriindet werden kann. Und hier miinden wieder die friiheren 
mechanistischen Theorien in das moderne Lehrgebaude ein, welches 
bestimmt ist, sie auf die richtige Gestalt zuriickzufihren. 

Betrachten wir von dem erreichten Standpunkt nochmals die 
Kohlenstoffbindung! Kossex fiihrt aus, dass in den beiden ersten 
Reihen des Periodischen Systems die positiv gerichtete Affinitat von 
links nach rechts abnimmt, die negative von rechts nach links. 
Logischerweise miisste die chemische Kraft in der Mitte, beim 
Kohlenstoff am geringsten sein, durch Abnahme und Aufhebung. 
lhamit ist die Liicke in der Theorie dargetan. Kosse. als Physiker ist 
Anorganiker. Die Notwendigkeit, tiber seinen Standpunkt hinaus- 
zugehen, erhellt sowohl aus Darstellungen der modernen Lehrbiicher 
der Experimentalchemie, als solcher der physikalischen Chemie und 
insbesondere aus Abhandlungen der theoretisch interessierten orga- 
nischen Chemiker. Es sei dariitber je eine Stimme aus dem deutschen 
Sprachgebiet angefiibrt (95). In Trautz’ Lehrbuch der Chemie (97) 
heisst es von den Elementen Kohlenstoff, Silicium, Bor und ahnlichen, 
sie hatten kleine elektrische Ladungen und ihre « Selbstbindung » 
sei entweder durch blosse Massenanziehung oder durch entgegen- 
gesetzte elektrische Krafte bedingt. « Sie ist an kleine Atommassen 
gebunden und nimmt mit deren Wachsen ungeheuer schnell ab, wie 
die geringe Selbstbindung des Siliciums beweist. » Wenn man nun 
die ausserordentlich starke Selbstbindung beim Kohlenstoff erklaren 





(94) Atombau und Spektrallinien. 3. Aufl. Braunschweig, 1922, p. 126. 


(95) Es ist auch heute noch dem im Zentrum Europas Arbeitenden schwer, 
die volle Uebersicht der westlandischen wissenschaftlichen Literatur zu gewinnen. 
Fur wichtige Erganzungen seiner Ausfihrungen wire der Verfasser dankbar. 


(96) 3. Band. Leipzig u. Berlin, 1924. ». 570. 
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will — was ist wohl vorzuziehen : die Anziehung geringer elektrischer 
Ladungen oder eine Massenanziehung, die sich sonderbar genug 
verhalt, um mit zunehmender Masse sehr rasch abzunehmen? _ Selten 
ist es so deutlich geworden, dass ausser der elektrischen und der 
Gravitationskraft ein drittes Prinzip zur Erklarung ndtig ist. 


Water Nernst, dessen Voraussagen sich so oft bewahrt haben, 
sagt (97) tiber dieselbe Frage nach der unitarischen oder dualis- 
tischen Theorie : « Der Kohlenstoff insbesondere, der einen Uebergang 
zwischen den ausgesprochen positiven und negativen Elementen 
bildet, vermag mit beiden Kategorien von Elementen zu reagieren; 
.. 80 wird die Moéglichkeit einer rein unitarischen Auffassung der 
Kohlenstoffverbindungen verstandlich. » ScHitenk endlich, der 
Verbindungen vom Typus des Triphenylmethyls untersucht und 
wichtige Stabilitatsverhaltnisse gefunden hat, meint in einer mit 
Mark gearbeiteten Abhandlung tiber des Pentaphenylathyl (98), die 
Erfahrungen des organischen Chemikers weisen deutlich auf rein 
chemische Verwandtschaftskrafte neben den elektrostatischen hin. 
Diese machen nur eine Seite der Natur chemischer Bindungen aus. 
Kossets Ausfiihrungen stiinden dort, wo quantitativ prazisierbare 
Krafte tiberwiegen, mit der Erfahrung in bester Uebereinstimmung; 
in anderen Fallen trete offenbar die « chemische Verwandtschaft » 
in den Vordergrund und dort miissen die Kossetschen Anschauungen 
als nieht mehr hinreichend den Chemiker unbefriedigt lassen. 

Unter solchen Umstanden gewinnen die jiingsten Theorien tiber 
die homéopolare Bindung umsomehr an Interesse. Sie gehen aus 
von Bours Modell der Wasserstoffmolekel, das seither als in gewisser 
Hinsicht abanderungsbediirftig erkannt worden ist. In den Grund- 
gedanken, welche die chemische Bindung erklaren, kénnte es rich- 
tunggebend werden. Die beiden Elektronen der Wasserstoffatome 
kreisen symmetrisch um die Verbindungsachse der beiden Kerne, 
gehéren somit den beiden Atomen gleichermassen an. Ursache der 
Affinitat ist die Stabilitét. Analog denken sich viele Chemiker die 
gleichpolige Bindung in anderen mehratomigen Grundstoffmolekeln 
und so auch die Kohlenstoffbindung. In einer von der Faraday- 
Society zu Cambridge im Juli 1923 veranstalteten Diskussion wird 
diese Annahme bereits als eine allgemeine bezeichnet (99). Danach 





(97) Theoretische Chemie. 10. Aufl. Leipzig, 1921, p. 466. 
(98) Berichte der deutschen chem. Ges., 55, 2294 (1922). 
(99) Sipewicx. Chemical News, 127, 39 (1923). 
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besteht die Bindung in der « Scharung » (sharing) je eines Elektrons 
der beiden verbundenen Atome zwischen diesen. Sipewick schlug 
in jener Diskussion vor, solchen Elektronen Bahnen um beide Kerne 
herum zuzuschreiben. Doch auch die friihere Hypothese zeigt schon, 
wenn man sie auf mehrfache Kohlenstoffbindungen ausdehnt, den 
wichtigen Grundzug dieser Auffassungen: dass nicht bloss das 
Elektron des gebundenen Atoms angezogen und der eigenen aussersten 
Schale einverleibt wird, sondern das Atom als ganzes und dass die 
beiden Schalen ineinanderfliessen; dass nicht ein Jon gebildet wird, 
welches auch vom anderen getrennt existieren kann und nur durch 
die elektrostatische Anziehung an ihm haftet, sondern ein tiberato- 
mares Gebilde, eine neutrale Molekel, die konsequenter Weise auch 
zur Ionenbildung unfahig ist. Hier scheint sich der Umriss einer 
kiinftigen umfassenden Affinitatstheorie, noch unscharf, zu zeigen. 
Noch sind wichtigste Grundlagen im Ungewissen. Wie kommt gerade 
bei der Ordnungszahl 6, beim Kohlenstoff, die Bevorzugung der 
gleichpoligen Bindung zustande? Solange unsere Kenntnis der 
Stabilitatsverhaltnisse im Atom nicht ausreicht, um solche Fragen 
zu beantworten, stehen wir noch vor der Entwicklung einer eigent- 
lichen « Ultrastrukturchemie ». 


26. Ueberblick. — Fragen wir nun, was ist aus den theoretischen 
Richtungen friiherer Jahrhunderte geworden ? so ergibt sich schon 
bei dem gegenwiartigen Stande des Wissens ein Bild der begonnenen 
und allem Anschein nach rasch fortschreitenden Verschmelzung der 
alten theoretischen Richtungen mit den neuen Kenntnissen zu einem 
wohlgegliederten System der chemischen Affinititslehre. 

Die plerotische Richtung in ihrer modernsten Form, der Energetik, 
ist insofern tiberwunden, als die kérnige Struktur der Materie gesi- 
chert wurde. Die Wendung wurde im Jahre 1909 besiegelt, als 
Ostwa.p riickhaltlos die neuen Wahrheiten anerkannte (100). Nun 
ist es von grossem Interesse zu sehen, in welchem Umfange sich die 
von der Energetik geiibte Kritik als stichhaltig erweist. Bemerkens- 
wert ist zunachst, dass der Dualismus von « Kraft » und « Stoff », 
den sie bekampfte, sich in der Tat in dem Masse verfliichtigt, als 
die Stoffeinheiten selber immer mehr zu energetischen werden. 
Fiir den Chemiker ist es dann von speziellem Interesse, dass der 
« Nonsens » des unveranderten Fortbestehens der Atome im Molekiil 





|100) Grundriss der allgemeinen Chemie, 4. Auflage. Leipzig, 1909. Vorrede. 
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der Verbindung (siehe oben p. 146) in der Tat nicht ganz aufrechter- 
halten wird. Zwar die Unabhangigkeit der Radioaktivitat vom Mole- 
kiilverband, in dem das aktive Metall sich befindet, sprach zunachst 
kraftig fiir die Unveranderlichkeit der Atome. Aber weiterhin zeigte 
es sich, dass dies nur fiir die Atomkerne gilt, dass hingegen die 
Randzone des Atoms beim chemischen Prozess einen Umbau erfahrt. 
Und so weit erscheint die von Ostwald geiibte Kritik bestatigt. 

Die energetische Formulierung der Faktoren der chemischen Ener- 
gie ist von der Atomenlehre unabhangig und bleibt zu Recht bestehen. 

Der elektrochemische Dualismus tritt machtig in den Vordergrund. 
Aeusserungen wie: es sei erstaunlich, dass Berzelius’ Theorie sich 
nicht zu behaupten vermochte (101) oder: die Chemie erscheine 
heute als ein Sonderkapitel der Elektrizitaétslehre (102) wiederholen 
sich bei den bedeutendsten — physikalisch gerichtetlen — Verfas- 
sern. Sie ist von unbestrittener Giltigkeit fiir die ionenbildenden 
und die ihnen ahnlichen Verbindungen und hat durch viele Forscher 
einen Ausbau bis in Einzelheiten erfahren, am tiefsten eindringend 
wohl durch Kossei; doch zeigt sich gerade da, dass vieles noch vollig 
im Ungewissen liegt. 

Unzweifelhaft geht aus diesen zeitgemassen elektrochemischen 
Theorien hervor ihre Erganzungsbedirftigkeit durch ein neues 
Prinzip, das der Herstellung eines stabilen Atom-bezw. Molekiil- 
baues. Diese Stabilitatsverhaltnisse, im einzelnen noch nicht erfass- 
bar, laufen doch hinaus auf bestimmte raumliche Anordnungen der 
Elektronen, die, nach dem Bau des Atoms zu schliessen, die einzig 
stabilen unter vielen denkbaren sind. Dadurch aber tritt das neue 
Prinzip in innigste Beziehung zur alteren Mechanistik, deren grob- 
sinnliche Bilder, ihres geschichtlich bedingten materialistischen Cha- 
rakters entkleidet, nichts anderes bedeuten als die Bevorzugung 
bestimmter raumlicher Anordnungen unter den dynamisch médgli- 
chen. So wird die anschaulichste, naivste Richtung der Affinitats- 
lehre geschichtlich gerechtfertigt durch neue Einsichten, die allem 
Anschein nach auf den « seinem Wesen nach vollig dunklen Quanten- 
ansatz » (Nernst) zuriickgehen. Ist dieses neue Prinzip schon 
unentbehrlich fiir das Verstandnis der Elektronenabgabe und -auf- 





(101) Fasans, Aus den Fortschritten der allgemeinen Chemie, Siiddeutsche 
Monatshefte, Sonderheft. 1920. 


(102) Kossa., Die Naturwissenschaften, 1919, p. 340. 
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nahme bei der lonenbildung, so tritt es ganz in den Vordergrund 
bei der modernen Erklirung der homéopolaren Bindung aus der 
« Scharung » der Elektronen; die mechanistische Richtung, stets 
schon als eine unitarische bewahrt und dementsprechend in der orga- 
nischen Chemie des spateren neunzehnten Jahrhunderts vorherr- 
schend, findet in dieser unitarischen Erklarung der Kohlenstoffver- 
bindung ihre Fortsetzung und wird vielleicht bald ihre Begriindung 
im einzelnen finden. 

Nicht unbestritten ist die kinetische Deutung der inneratomaren 
Mnergien. Die von Camppett (103) angebahnte Kritik des Zeitbe- 
griffes fir inneratomare Zustande z. B., von Bonr (104) zuriickge- 
wiesen, wiirde, zur Geltung kommend, fiir die Affinitatslehre grund- 
legende Bedeutung gewinnen. 

Die Attraktionslehre schliesslich kann in einzemen Ziigen Anspruch 
auf Geltung erheben. In der Form allerdings, die Affinitat und 
allgemeine Schwereanziehung gleichsetzt (Burron, siehe oben p. 128), 
ist sie rechnerisch widerlegt, z. B. durch Arnruenius (105). Hingegen 
wird die elektrostatische Anziehung der Atome, von Newtons Attrak- 
tion durch ihren Dualismus verschieden, nach dem CouLompschen 
Gesetz abnehmend angesetzt, das mit dem Gravitationsgesetz nume- 
risch tibereinstimmt. Ob es ausser der elektrostatischen noch eine 
unitarische Attraktion im Sinne Werners gibt, oder ob etwa des 
letzteren erfolgreiche Ansatze in Elektrodualismus einerseits, Quan- 
tengesetzmassigkeit andrerseits aufgehen werden, ist noch nicht zu 
sehen. Doch kann gesagt werden, dass die schéne Uebertragbarkeit 
von Werners Lehre auf Kossels Anschauungen ebenfalls ein Anzei- 
chen der beginnenden Verschmelzung bildet. Und in die gleiche 
Richtung deutet der Uebergang von unitéren zu dualen Kraften in 
organischen Verbindungen dort, wo sich mit ungesattigtem zugleich 
saurer Charakter einstellt (106). 


27. Riickblick. — Wi.netm Ostwavp hat einmal den Werdegang 
der wissenschaftlichen Theorien mit einem Prozess verglichen, dem 
der Chemiker Substanzen zum Zwecke der Reinigung zu unterwerfen 
pflegt : mit dem Prozess des Umkristallisierens aus Lésungen. Wie 





(103) Nature, 106, p. 408; 107 p. 170 (1921) 

(104) Nature, 107, p. 104 (1921). 

(105) Theorien der Chemie. Uebersetzt v. Finketstxin, 2.Aufi. Leipzig, 19 
p. 14. 

(106) Vgl. Biocn a. a. O. p 262. 
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hier das Unbrauchbare immer volistandiger entfernt, der gewiinschte 
Stoff immer reiner erhalten wird, so wird dort aus dem ersten 
Ansatz der Theorie mit fortschreitender Erfahrung das Richtige 
immer reiner herauskristallisiert, das unzutreffende Beiwerk aus- 
geschieden. Gilt dies fiir die Theorien im engeren Sinne, so auch 
fiir die Hypothesen als wissenschaftlichen Vermutungen, mit dem 
Unterschiede nur, dass sich hier auch das ganze Gebilde als unbrauch- 
bar erweisen kann, indem kein Kern des Richtigen bestehen bleibt. 

Die chemische Affinitatslehre ist ein zu umfangreiches und 
schwieriges Gebiet, als dass sie mit einem hypothetischen Ansatz 
genug gefunden hatte. Vier Leitgedanken sind, seit sie zur Wissen- 
schaft wurde, in ihr wirksam gewesen. Der mechanistische, nach 
kurzer Herrschaft in siebzehnten Jahrhundert bald verschollen, im 
neunzehnten Jahrhundert aber mit nachweisbarer Zwangslaufigkeit 
wieder hervortretend und Boden gewinnend; die Newtonsche Altrak- 
tionshypothese, im achtzehnten Jahrhundert fast alleinherrschend, 
dann aber bis 1840, vom elektrochemischen Dualismus fast ganz 
zuriickgedrangt; dieser letztere von Anfang an auf wichtigen physi- 
kalisch-chemischen Tatsachen fussend und mindestens bei den 
Physikern stets in Geltung bleibend; die plerotische Grundidee 
endlich, die ganze Affinitatsfrage von anderem Gesichtspunkte 
betrachtend und zeitweise in Giltigkeit : so lésen sie zuerst einander 
ab, um vom Jahre 1840 an immer deutlicher in eine Vergeschwiste- 
rung einzutreten. Das zwanzigste Jahrhundert bringt eine neue 
Aera, da die neue Atomenlehre einschneidende Bedeutung fiir die 
Affinitatstheorie gewinnt, die bis dahin gleichsam nur ein Torso 
sein konnte. Die Quantentheorie bestatigt die mechanistischen Hypo- 
thesen als zu Recht bestehend; der Elektronenaufbau des Atoms 
erweist die grosse Rolle elektrischer Krafte bei chemischen Pro. 
zessen; Attraktionshypothese und Energetik bleiben in gewissen 
Ziigen bestehen. So scheint es, dass der Prozess des Umkristalli- 
sierens seit Jahrhundertbeginn in ein Stadium rapiden Fortschreitens 
getreten ist und die als richtig erkannten Teiltheorien sich zu einem 
einheitlichen, alle chemischen Krafte umfassenden Lehrgebaude 
zusammenfiigen. Die Durchfiihrung dieses Prozesses kann an Ziel- 
bewusstheit und Klarheit nur gewinnen, wenn man die Problem- 
geschichte tiberblickt und in den Triebkraften der sich gegenwiartig 
kreuzenden und verflechtenden Ideenrichtungen dieselben oder 
verwandie Triebkrafte wiedererkennt, welche die alteren Hypothesen 
zum Keimen und Entwickeln brachten. 

Briinn (Tschechoslowakei). Ernst Boca. 














Notes and Correspondence 


|. History of Science Society. 


On account of the recent affiliation of the History of Science Society 
with the American Association for the Advancement of Science, ull 
members of the Society who are not already members of the Associa- 
tion are now entitled to the special privilege of becoming members of 
the Association without paying the usual five-dollar entrance fee. 
Information about the American Association and sample copies of its 
journals may be secured from the office of the permanent secretary of 
the Association, in the Smithsonian Institution Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Il. The History of Science : Teaching and Personalia 


edited by Harry E_mex Barnes (Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., U. S. A.) 

1. Athens, National University of Greece. — Further information 
obtained from Professor MicHaEL STepHaNipes confirms that his 
appointment (referred to in /sis, VI, 538) is not a lectureship but a 
full professorship. That is, the National University of Greece has 
taken the initiative of devoting a chair to the History of Science. The 
course on the History of Science is compulsory, at least for a certain 
group of students. It is not restricted to the study of Ancient Science, 
though more attention is paid to antiquity than would perhaps be done 
in another university. As far as we know the chair of the University 
of Athens, is at present the only chair in the whole world devoted to 
our studies ! 

That such initiative should be taken by the Greek Government 
is not surprising if one considers that the development of Greek 
science is one of their greatest national glories. It is not less praise- 
worthy on that account and Greek students are to be congratulated 
for being given such great opportunity to understand one of the 
highest aspects of their national genius. 

But Greek science does not belong to Greece alone; it is the patri- 
mony of the whole civilized world. How long will it take before 
other university chairs are founded in the great centers of learning 
for the study of the noblest phases of human evolution ? G. S. 
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2. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University.— Dr. L. J. Hen- 
pERSON, Professor of Biological Chemistry, has offered a general 
course on the History of Science since 1911. To this general course 
GrorGE Sarton has added between 1916 and 19]8 four special courses : 
(1) Seminary course in the History of Physical Sciences (27 two hour 
periods) ; (2) Origin and development of Greek Science (37 lectures); 
(3) History of Physics (78 lectures) ; (4) Science and Civilization in the 
XVth and XVIth centuries (39 lectures). 

Since the academic year 1920-1, the general course in the His- 
tory of Science has been given in collaboration by Prof. L. J. Hen- 
DERSON and Dr. Georce Sarton. Prof. L. J. HENDERSON lectures 
during the first semester and deals with the History of Science 
down to the end of the xvm“ century. In order to make his stu- 
dents understand what a great scientific work really is, they are 
expected to read under his direction two classics : Harveys Disqui- 
sition on the Motion of the Heart and Blood (available in Everyman’s 
Library) and GaiLeo’s Dialogues concerning Two New Sciences, 
of which an excellent English translation was published a few 
years ago by Henry Crew and ALFonso pe Sarvio (Jsis, Ill, 110). 
It is hardly necessary to demonstrate the practical value of such 
reading, nor the necessity of its being done under the direction of 
a teacher who can draw the student’s attention upon the essential 
points and account for the errors. 

Dr. GEORGE SARTON begins his lectures in the second semester 
and deals with the History of Science during the xvi and 
xix" centuries. This subject is so vast that it is not possible to 
cover it entirely without reducing the lectures to dry catalogues. 
Dr. SARTON prefers to sample it and each of the forty lectures which 
he delivers each year forms a whole in itself and explains the evo- 
lution of a particular topic during the course of one or two gene- 
rations. Some topics are of such fundamental importance (for 
example, the beginnings of modern geology and chemistry; the two 
laws of thermodynamics, the theory of evolution, etc.) that it is 
impossible to omit them; others, however important, are not essen- 
tial and Dr. Sarton takes pleasure in selecting each year a few 
new topics. This choice is guided by some circumstance which 
may have arrested the students’ attention (e. g., an earthquake) 
or by the publication of a monograph or the making of a new 
discovery. 

The course is open to undergraduates as well as to graduates, but 
only «< to such who have passed in college at least the equivalent 
of a full course in some department of natural sciences >». It is 
generally attended by some fifteen students. G, S. 
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3. Madison, Wisconsin, University of Wisconsin. — For a number 
of years Dr. Witu1am SNow MILter, now Professor of Medicine Eme 
ritus, has conducted a bi-weekly seminar devoted to the history of 
medicine. The members of this seminar are able to exploit the 
resources of Dr. MILLER’s very extensive personal library on subjects 
relating to the history of medicine. It is particularly rich in materials 
bearing on the history of anatomy. More than a score of published 
monographs on various aspects of the history of medicine, chemistry 
and pharmacy have grown out of these seminar papers. 


4. Washington, D. C. Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, former Secretary of 
Yale University, has been spending most of his time since leaving 
Yale in visiting European Universities studying history, with a view 
to writing a history of the University movement from its origin in the 
XIith Century to the present. Dr. Stokes states that he does not 
expect to publish anything for many years. He has in mind treat- 
ng the development of universities from many standpoints including 
organization, administration, curriculum, student life, productive 
scholarship, financial support, and their influence on civilization. 
His work will be based primarily on the published histories and 
documents of the leading Universities of all countries. No such 
comprehensive survey has ever before been attempted. Dr. Strokes 
continues as President of the Phelps-Stokes Fund and as President 
of Yale in China. He is also a member of various educational boards 
including the General Education, Institute of International Education. 
American University Union, etc. He is living in Washington. being 
connected with Washington Cathedral where he preaches about once 


a fortnight. F Brascu. 
5. Necrology. — Foundation Members who have died during 1924: 
Thomas Commerford Martin. — Born in London, England, 


July 22, 1856. Educated in England as student in Theology, but the 
attraction of the physical sciences led him into association with 
Tuomas A. Epison in 1877. His health forced him to the West Indies. 
Returning in 1880 he was associated with the journal Operator, and 
from 1883 to 1903 he edited the Electrical World. Mr. Martin was 
one of the founders of the National Electric Light Association, also of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineering, and of the latter he 
was elected President in 1887-88. He wrote biographies of Tuomas A. 
Epison; also of Nicouas Testa. Mr. Martin was an authority on the 
history and progress and statistics of the electrical industry. Was 
ele cted corresponding member of the Franklin Institute, and a Foun- 
dation Member of The History of Science Society March 25th, 1924. 
Died May 17, 1924. 
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Edmund Clark Sanford. — Born in Oakland, California, Novem- 
ber 10, 1859. He took his} A. B degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia and in 1888 he received from Johns Hopkins University his 
Ph. D. degree. He taught in Cahu College, Honolulu, followed by 
two years as fellow and instructor at Johns Hopkins University. He 
first joined the faculty of Clark University in 1889 and continued in 
the department of Psychology until elected President of Clark College 
in 1909. Dr. Sanrorp continued in this office until 1920. His autho- 
rity in the field of experimental and comparative psychology is well 
known through his books and numerous papers. In 1919-20 he. con- 
ducted a general course on the history of science at Clark College. 
Dr. Sanrorp died suddenly in Boston, November 22. 1924. 


William Albert Locy (1857-1924). — Dr. Witiiam A. Locy, the 
distinguished biologist of Northwestern University, and author of 
Biology and Its Makers (1908), one of the chief American contributions 
to the history of biology, died on October 9, 1924. Dr. C. E. THaraup- 
szen of Northwestern University presented a memoir on Dr. Locy at 
the mid-year meeting of Section L of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Dr. Wacrer Lippy is preparing another 
memoir on Dr. Locy for later publication in /sis. 


lll. Miscellanea. 


1. Prix Binoux (1889).—Le Prix Binoux, décerné par |’ Académie des 
Sciences de France, est jusqu'ici le seul prix consacré a récom»penser 
les travaux d'histoire et de philosophie des sciences. J’espére que la 
History of Science Society se trouvera bientot en mesure de créer un 
prix analogue et de donner ainsi un nouvel encouragement a ceux qui 
s'adonnent a nos études. En attendant, il vaut la peine de donner a nos 
lecteurs tous les renseignements que j'ai pu obtenir sur le prix de 
l'Académie des Sciences. Je les extrais, pour la période antérieure a 
1916, de louvrage suivant: Pierre Gausa. Les fondations de 1|’Aca- 
démie des Sciences (1881-1915), Hendaye, 1917, p. 389-391 (/sis, III, 152), 
et, pour la période ultérieure, des Comptes Rendus de l Académie. 

« Louts-FRANCOIS BINOUX, en son vivant propriétaire, demeurant 
a Milly, Seine-et-Oise, ot il est décédé le 13 aodt 1896, institua pour 
son légataire universel, < l’Institut de France, section des Sciences. >» 

« Dans ses testaments et codicilles olographes des 10 aodt 1874, 
12 aout 1880, 20 juillet 1888 et 6 janvier 1889, il avait pris de minu- 
tieuses dispositions, en ce qui concernait la liquidation de sa suc- 
cession et la transformation de tous ses biens en rente sur l’Etat; 
il avait aussi prévu le cas ou il perdrait la raison avant de mourir. 
En revanche, témoignant de la plus louable confiance en l’Aca- 
démie, il lui laissait une trés large liberté pour l’usage qu'elle ferait 
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de sa fortune, demandant seulement « que les arrérages soient em- 
« ployés chaque année en un ou plusieurs prix. > 

« L’acceptation provisoire de l’Académie fut prononcée le 14 sep- 
tembre 1896, et devint définitive par le décret du 26 décembre 1898. 

« La Commission administrative, en sa séance du 11 février 1901, 
délibéra sur les moyens de mettre & exécution les volontés du dona- 
teur. 

« Actuellement, l’Académie décerne, s’il y a lieu: 1° un prix 
annuel de 2,000 francs en récompense de travaux sur l’histoire et 
la philosophie des sciences; 2° un prix biennal de 2,000 frances en 
récompense de travaux sur la géographie ou la navigation. 

« Le premier de ces prix est décerné sur la proposition d’une 
commission spéciale composée de sept membres élus; le second, 
sur la proposition de la commission des prix de géographie, qui 
est composée de la section de géographie et navigation et de trois 
membres élus. >» 

Le second prix ne nous intéresse pas mais je donne ci-dessous 
la liste des attributions du Prix Binoux d’histoire et de philosophie 
des sciences depuis l’origine jusqu’a 1924. 

1903 H. G. ZEUTHEN. 

1905 PauL TANNERY. 

1907 Gino Loria, F. Brunet, F. pe MEéty. 

1909 Pierre Dune, J. B. DE Toni. 

1910 Ernest LeEBon, ALBERT ANTHIAUME, JULES SoTrTas. 

191i ANTontio Favaro, EpMoNpD BONNET. 

1912 J. L. Hemerc, Marncer LANpDRIEUv. 

1913 MoLK. 

1915 ALBerT ANTHIAUME, F, MARGUET, GEORGE SARTON. 

1916 Joaquim BENSAuDE, Louts Coutrurar. Mention a E. DouBLer. 

1917 Gomes Terxerra. Mention 4 ALBERT BorpeEAux. 

1918 Maurice DELACRE. 

1919 René LARGER. 

1920 Epovarp Dovus.etr et JEAN MASCART. 

1921 ALFRED Rovuxeavu. 

1922 Gino Loria 

1923 Rosert Bouvier. 

1924 H&LENE MeTzGeER. 

Comme on le voit, le prix de l’an dernier a été décerné a 
M™ MetzGer, bien connue des lecteurs d’/sis, pour son be! ouvrage 
sur les Doctrines chimiques en France du début du xvi" siécle a 
la fin du xvu* siécle. Paris, 1923 (/sis, V1, 57-64; une partie en avait 
été publiée dans /sis, IV, 466-82). Je lui adresse au nom de la « His- 
tory of Science Society » et au nom d’Jsis, les félicitations 'es plus 
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cordiales. Puisse-t-elle mener a bien l’ceuvre entreprise ! J’espére 
de tout coeur que notre collaboration commencée en 1921 se con- 
tinuera pendant de longues années. 

Dorénavant M. L. Guiner rendra compte chaque année de l’attri- 
bution du Prix Binoux. G. S. 


2. Early microscopes.—At the sale of the Crisp Collection of antique 
microscopes on February 17, high prices were realised for some of the 
instruments. The silver « universal » by G. ADAms was obtained by 
Mr. WessTer for 360/. This instrument, on account of its highly 
ornamental construction, its scientific interest, and the fact that it is 
made throughout of silver, was easily the most valuable item from 
the auction point of view. The original modification of the Hooke 
microscope. dating from about the year 1675, realised 160/. The name 
of the maker of this very fine early example of English opticians’ work 
isunknown. An original compound microscope made by GuISEPPE 
CAMPANI, the great Italian optical instrument maker, was obtained by 
the Science Museum, South Kensington, for 45/. Other instruments 
of historical and scientific value secured for this museum included the 
improved « universal » microscope by G. Apams, the Cuno form of 
hand microscope made by Depovitiy of Paris, and a modified form of 
Joun MarsHA.u’s microscope. For the new Museum at Oxford, 
several instruments were obtained, including a replica of Hooxer’s 
original compound microscope, as figured and described in his « Micro- 
graphia», 1665. This item realised 20/. Mr. T. H. Court, whose 
valuable collection in the Science Museum is well known, secured a 
large number of the instrumeats. Of these, the elaborately decorated 
microscope made for Pope Bgnevict XIV. (31/.), the very fine micros- 
cope made in 1752 by Joannes de GUEVAVE (33/.), and an early Italian 
microscope inscribed « Elaboratum a BLasis Burwini Venetiss Optico » 
(311.). may be mentioned. Three fine examples of the MARSHALL 
microscope, made in the early part of the eighteenth century, were 
sold at prices ranging from 13/. to 22l. (Nature, vol. 115, 312, 1925). 


3. Valerius Cordus and the discovery of ether. -—- The following 
communication, dated The Hague, June |, 1925, was received from 
our esteemed colleague Dr. J. C. De Lint : 

« I have just received No. 21 of /sis [vol. VII, p. 14-24, 1925) and 
read with much pleasure the interesting article of CHAUNCEY 
D. Leake about VaLerius Corpus and the discovery of Ether. At 
the end of the article there is the portrait of VALER1us Corpus with 
the inscription « Source unknown ». Now I can tell you that this 
portrait is the No. 51 of a series of portraits to be found in the 
« Icones veterum aliquot ac recentium medicorum, philosopho- 
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rumque elogiolis suis editae opera I, Sampuci. Antverpiae, Ex offi- 
cina CurisropHort Piantini M. D. LXXIIIL. Folio ». This book is 
a very rare one, but a reprint of it was made in the year 1902 and 
published by Ap. Hoste in Gent and Martinus Nunorr in the 
Hague. 

The author speaks on page 16 of the verses about the three 
faces of the doctor. Perhaps it is still unknown in America that 
our great Dutch medico-historian C. DANIELS wrote a very inte- 
resting article on this subject, illustrated with reproductions of 
various prints and paintings, and published in Janus, vol. 5, 1900. 
It interested me that all the plates reproduced by DANIELS were 
sets of four and the painting reproduced by HOLLANDER speaks only 
about the three faces of the Physician. » 

This letter was communicated to the author who said that he had 
spoken only of « the three faces », not of the four, because Evurictus’s 


verse refers only to the three faces. 


4. Donations to Isis.— Madame H. MevzGer of Paris, whose work 
has been often reviewed here (see e. g. /sis, vi, 57-64), when she heard 
a few years ago (before the foundation of the H. S.S ) how hard I was 
struggling to keep /sis afloat in the face of very difficult circumstances, 
made me a gift of a thousand francs. This generous gift was used to 
send /sis to various people who needed it but could not afford to sub- 
scribe. Last year, Mrs. MerzGer has made another gift of a thousand 
francs which has enabled me to send two complete sets of /sis to the 
libraries of the Universities of Montpellier and Nancy. Complete sets 
of Jsis have now become quite expensive and are above the means of 
many libraries; thanks to Mrs. MertzcGer’s gift the students of those 
two great universities will be able to consult /sis whenever they 
please. I express once more my deep gratefulness to our generous 
friend. « A friend in need is a friend indeed. » GinorGE Sarron 




















Reviews 


Piutar que. — /sis et Osiris. Traduction nouvelle de Mario Mrevu- 
NIER, avec avant propos, prolégoménes et notes. 238 p., L’Artisan du 
livre, Paris, 1924. {10 fr. | 

Les ceuvres morales de PLUTARQUE sont relativement peu connues 
du public francais, auquel sont surtout familiéres les Vies des 
hommes illustres du méme auteur. Seules existaient, en dehors de 
celle, fameuse, d’Amyor, une traduction de Dominique RIcARD, 
datant de la fin du xvut* siécle, et celle de V. A. R. BEroLaup parue 
en 1870. Mais MAnio MeuNIER ne fait pas seulement ceuvre de vul- 
garisation; par la souplesse, la fidélité compréhensive de la version 
qu’il nous présente, par l’accumulation, sans aucune lourdeur, de 
notes et de textes pouvant éclairer la pensée du philosophe de 
Chéronée, son ouvrage constitue un véritable monument d’intelli- 
gence et de science, un apport de grande valeur a l’édifice de la 
culture contemporaine. 

C’est une ceuvre bien extraordinaire que ce traité d’/sis. C’était 
une habitude déja ancienne chez les Grecs que de faire rentrer les 
divinités étrangéres dans le cadre de leurs cultes nationaux. Déja 
HeropoTe trouve chez les Egyptiens un polythéisme hiérarchisé 
de méme nature que celui que montre H&ésiope dans sa Théogonie. 
Un peu plus tard, HErac tive pu Pont essayait consciemment d’iden- 
tifier les dieux de la Gréce & ceux de l’Egypte. Mais c’est chez 
PLUTARQUE que cette tendance atteignit son apogée. Il donna un 
aspect trés intellectuel et trés général 4 la vaste opération de syn- 
thése de toutes les doctrines religieuses et morales qui s’effectuait 
de son temps a Alexandrie; et l’on pourrait presque dire qu’il est 
le fondateur de ce qu’on appelle la science des religions comparées. 

Certes, cette science prenait alors un aspect encore bien enfantin. 
C’est ainsi que dans un autre de ses ouvrages, PLUTARQUE explique 
"horreur des Juifs pour la viande de pore par l’assimilation qu’il 
fait de Jéhovah 4 Adonis et par le fait que celui-ci avait été tué 
par un sanglier ! Le traité d’/sis heureusement se tient sur un ter- 
rain plus ferme. C’est avant tout: d’abord une comparaison du 
mythe d’Isis et d’Osiris avec d’autres mythes d’autres contrées, 
principalement ceux de Dionysos et de Déméter; puis un essai 
d’explication de ces mythes considérés comme symboliques. « Si 
l'on donne la vérité sous le vétement mythique, dit SaLiuste, elle 
est assurée contre le mépris, et sert d’aiguillon 4 la philosophie. >» 
Non seulement la sagacité philosophique de PLUTARQUE, mais encore 
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celle de Manto Meunter est merveilleusement aiguillonnée par le 
mystére que cache l’apparence du symbole. Tour 4 tour, celui-ci 
est interprété en le rapportant aux travaux de l’agriculture, aux 
phénoménes naturels, crues, sécheresses, cours des saisons, etc., 
puis aux faits astronomiques, a l’influence des planétes, puis 
encore a certaines données morales ou théologiques que Mario 
MEUNIER se plait 4 rapprocher trés justement de certaines concep- 
tions chaldéennes. Enfin PLuTarQue suggére sa propre explication 
qui, comme de juste, découle de la philosophie platonicienne, 

te qui est extraordinaire, c’est la fagon dont le commentateur 
éclaire 4 nos yeux le défilé de tous ces différents aspects si com- 
plexes des conceptions mythiques de l’antiquité. [Il appelle a son 
secours, non seulement les écrivains du passé, mais encore il éclaire 
PLuTARQUE par les plus récentes idées en rapport avec ces sujets : 
Vanimisme d’un M. Lance ou d’un J, G. FRAZER, ou encore le tote- 
misme d’un E, Durknerm lorsqu’il s’agit du culte rendu aux ani- 
maux, etc. 

Peut-étre pourrait-on regretter & propos de l’interprétation natu- 
raliste des mythes que MeuNreR n’ait pas fait davantage usage de 
ce que Porpnyre (qu’il utilise largement par ailleurs) nous rap- 
porte du stoicien Cutrémon; mais il ne s’agit !A que d’une bien 
faible lacune. Quoique s’adressant surtout au lecteur non spécialisé 
en ces questions, MEUNIER ne néglige en aucune facon la philologie. 
C’est ainsi qu’en plusieurs endroits, il justifie son texte, la lecon 
qu'il entend suivre. 

Tout cela forme déja un ensemble de qualité fort remarquable. 
Pourtant je crois qu’il faut chercher ailleurs encore |’explication 
du succés des traductions de Marto Meunter. A mon sens, |’attrait 
qu’elles exercent est da a ce que ce dernier, sans se départir un 
instant de Vobjectivité indispensable a son role, laisse cependant 
deviner en lui un esprit profondément en accord avec les conclu- 
sions les plus profondes de la sagesse antique. 

Dans certains passages de son livre, PLuTARQUE identifie Osiris 
a Vlintelligence divine, a4 laquelle l’Ame purifiée et appelée elile- 
méme un osiris, peut participer. 

Dans ses publications précédentes (principalement : Le Panquet, 
Phédre, Le Phédon de PLaton et Les Bacchantes d’Euripipe, a Paris, 
chez Payot), Marto Meunier insiste sans cesse sur la facon qu’a 
PLaton de considérer la philosophie comme une initiation, un 
moyen d’union avec le Bien supréme et la Divinité. Tout cela, non 
seulement notre auteur le montre a notre intelligence, mais il peut 
nous aider a le vivre. C’est non seulement un traducteur et un com- 
mentateur, mais encore un animateur. A une autre époque, c’est le 
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réle que joua, par exemple, un Marsie Fret, On sait les résultats 
qui en découlérent. 

Paris. RAYMOND Petit. 
P. L. Couchoud.—Le mystére de Jésus. 188 p. in-16, F. Rreper et C", 
Paris, 1924. [6 fr. 50] 


Maurice Goguel. J&sus de Nazareth, mythe ou histoire. 314 p. in-8, 


Payor, Paris. 1925. [15 fr. | 
L. de Grandmaison. — Jésus dans l'histoire et dans le mysteére. 
vui+80 p. in-16, BLoup et Gay. Paris, 1925. [Str 50}. 


La question de l’historicité de Jésus, qui a déja donné lieu a tant 
de travaux pour et contre (on en trouvera une bonne bibliographie 
dans les vingt-six premiéres pages du livre de GOGUEL), a été posée 
& nouveau avec éclat en France par un article de P. L. Coucnoup : 
« L’énigme de Jésus » (Mercure de France, 1°" mars 1923, 344-406), 
dans lequel l’auteur niait l’existence de Jésus, Cet article a été 
discuté par GoGuEL: <« A propos de l’énigme de Jésus » (/d., 1°" juin 
1923, 389-404), dont le point de vue qui représente, peut-on dire, 
celui de l’orthodoxie protestante (l’auteur est professeur d’exégése 
a la Faculté de théologie protestante de Paris), s’est rencontré avec 
celui du R. P. L&once »& GranpMarson : « Jésus dans l’histoire >» 
(Id., 15 aotit 1923, 22-48). Coucnoup est revenu a la charge avec 
«Le mystére de Jésus » (/d., 1° mars 1924, 335-358); des polémiques 
oratoires ont eu lieu 4 Paris aux entretiens de janvier-avril 1924 
du groupement Union pour la vérité, entre Coucnoup et GoGuEL. 
Et chacun, restant sur ses positions, expose maintenant ses argu- 
ments devant le grand public. 

{1 ne nous appartient pas ici de prendre parti dans le débat. 
Chacun des auteurs manie les textes, ou l’absence de texte, chré- 
tiens ou non chrétiens, avec une égale maitrise de l’art de l’histo- 
rien, et en tire cependant des conclusions diamétralement opposées; 
quant au lecteur, il jugera en général beaucoup plus suivant son 
tempérament que par entrainement rationnel : il pourra cependant 
remarquer facilement, tant chez un que chez l’autre auteur, que 
les faits que retiennent les partisans de Vhistoricité diminuent en 
nombre au fur et & mesure que progresse la critique des textes 
sacrés. I! pourra d’ailleurs remarquer aussi que !; conclusions de 
GoGurL sont aussi différentes des théses de l’ortiodoxie catholique 
(DE GRANDMAISON) que celles de Coucnoup. Tandis que Coucnoup 
cherche a expliquer le christianisme sans faire appel a ’homme- 
Jésus qui n’a pas existé, et que, pour lui, le mystére de Jésus con- 
siste proprement dans |’ ¢ enfantement d’un dieu dans un groupe 
social », Goauet conclut que « Jésus n’a pas créé Véglise », il n’a 
« pas été, au sens ordinaire du mot, un fondateur de religion >, 
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bien que le christianisme < soit né de la prédication de Jésus et de 
impression qu’elle avait produite sur les quelques hommes qui 
s’étaient groupés autour de lui ». Au contraire, le R. P. pe Granp- 
MAISON donne la note de la foi catholique : il y a bien, en effet, un 
mystére, « l'incarnation du Fils de Dieu >, et « c’est sur ce mystére 


qu’est fondée la religion catholique >. 
L. GuINeT. 


Charlies de la Ronciére. — La carte de CurisropHe Cotomp: The 
map of CurisropHerR CoLumBus. Text in French and English paged 
separately with separate title page and table of contents, each part 
consisting of 42 cols. of text: 6 figs. in text, 2 plates, 1 large separate 
photographic facsimile. Paris : Editions Historiques; Epovarp Cnam- 
PION, 1924. 

E[dward}| Hjeawood|. — The « Columbian » World-Map in the Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale, review in Geographical Journal, Vol. 65, 1925, 
pp. 247-251. 

Gg. BE. Nunn. — Review in Geographical Review, Vol. 15, Octo- 
ber, 1925. 

A map made under the direction of CurisropHER CoLumBus and 
revealing his plan of exploration at the time of the first voyage ! 
What would not students of the vexed question of CoLumBus’ pur- 
pose give to have such a document and to be confident of its authen- 
ticity ! 

Mr. bE LA RoncierRe claims to have brought to light such a map, 
one that has been in the possession of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris since 1849. Labelled « Carte portugaise du xvi" siécle », 
this map never attracted any particular attention until DE La Ron- 
crérRE had occasion to examine it in connection with his recent 
investigation of the medieval geography of Africa. 

DE LA Roncrere’s thesis is presented in French and somewhat 
Frenchy English in a magnificent volume accompanied by a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the map and a reduced facsimile in colors. 
Popular interest has been stirred by this publication and not a few 
reviewers have accepted the author’s conclusions without subjecting 
to the acid test of criticism the chain of reasoning by which they 
were reached. To do full justice, and no more than justice, to 
to the author’s theory, however, demands a detailed knowledge of 
the life and works of Co_umpus and of the cartography of his 
period — something which few scholars possess. Among these 
few we may number Epwarp Heawoop, librarian of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and Dr. G. E. Nunn, author of the recent 
volume, « The Geographical Conceptions of Cotumrus » (American 
Geographical Society, Research Series, No. 14), New York, 1924 
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(reviewed in Isis, VII, 541). Heawoop would seem to believe that 
a fairly strong case has been made in favor of the Columbian origin 
of the map, although he is careful not to commit himself definitely 
either for or against pE LA Roncrére’s theory, with which he dis- 
agrees in many points of detail. In any case, his eminently fair 
review leaves the student aware of the fact that the matter is still 
open to discussion. Nunn, on the other hand, in an equally just 
but more keenly critical review, undertakes directly to refute 
bE LA RONCIERE’s arguments and to reject his main conclusion, 
asserting that « the map remains for the world no more than it was 
listed before Mr. pe LA Roncrére gave it an undeserved notice, a 
portulan chart of the sixteenth century >. 

The present reviewer, no specialist in matters pertaining to 
CoL_umBus or to the cartography of his age, read DE LA RONCIERE’S 
argument before turning to the reviews of HEAwoop and Nunn. 
He must confess that doubts and objections kept rising in his mind; 
and when, somewhat later, he took up the two reviews, he found 
that many of the same objections had also occurred to HEAwoop 
or to Nunn, and were by them set forth with greater claritiy and 
erudition than he could hope to attain. Therefore, he does not 
propose here to go over the ground so ably covered by these com- 
petent reviewers. It will be enough to call attention to a few of the 
more significant points suggested by NuNN and by the writer’s own 
reflections on the subject. 

The map in the Bibliothéque Nationale shows the Mediterranean, 
the coasts of Europe and Africa south to about the latitude of 
Angola, and the isles of the eastern Atlantic. The lefthand projec- 
tion of the parchment is occupied by a small map of the world, 
Ptolemaic in many of its details and surrounded by concentric 
celestial spheres. DE LA RONCIERE dates the map between 1488 and 
1493. The earlier date he thinks is indicated by details of the 
African coast available only after BARTHOLOMEW D1Az’ voyage. The 
later date he thinks is proved by the absence of any indication of 
the New World. 

Much hinges on this latter point. In another connection pE LA 
RONCIERE argues that one of the reasons why the world-map fails 
to show details derived from Marc PoLto — whose book Co_umsus 
read and studied — is because of its small size. But might not the 
same thing be said of its failure to show the New World ? Was the 
full import of CoLumsus’ discoveries recognized so early that we 
are justified in expecting every small mappemonde drawn after 
1492 — including one like that under discussion which shows the 
eastern hemisphere alone — to represent these discoveries? The 
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facts do not bear out such an assumption. Nunn cites various 
world-maps which are actually known to date from a considerably 
later period and which do not give any indication of the New 
World. 

The great Columbian controversy relates to whether the admiral 
was seeking a route to the Far East by way of the West or was 
merely searching for Antillia, the Isle of the Seven Cities, and for 
other western isles. be LA Roncrére ascribes to him both motives. 
He furthermore suggests that the map now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale was the actual map which Co_umsus is known to have 
drawn and to have presented to Ferpinanp and IsABELLA in order 
to illustrate his objectives. This suggestion would seem to be sup- 
ported by two facts: (1) the calligraphic hand in which the map 
is executed, a hand suitable for royal inspection; (2) the presence 
on the part of the map showing Spain of what appears to be an 
unusually exact representation of Santa Fé in its relation to Gra- 
nada. Santa Fé was the small city where CoLumspus appeared 
before the sovereigns and a junta of « astrologers, philosophers, 
sailors and cosmographers ». It was here that he presented his 
map to the sovereigns. 

If the map now in Paris were unusually well adapted to convey 
an idea of CoLumsvs’ plans, these arguments might carry more con- 
viction. Unfortuately, the whole character of the map would seem 
to show that it can not be the one prepared for the king and queen. 
Indeed, it would be hard to imagine a map less well adapted to 
the purpose of convincing Ferpinanp and Isasetza of the possibi- 
lity of reaching the Far East by sailing westward or of showing 
that « there was an arm of the sea between Spain and India, easy 
to cross in a few days >». Would not a map made expressly to show 
this have brought out something of the supposed relation between 
eastern Asia and western Europe? The little inset world-map cer- 
tainly does nothing of the sort; it presumably represents the eastern 
hemisphere, and nothing upon it shows that the Oceanus Occiden- 
talis to the left has any connection westward with the Oceanus 
Orientalis at the right. Nor does the main map even reach to the 
Far East. 

DE LA Roncrére argues further that the main map shows CoLu™- 
RUS’ « secret objective », the Isle of the Seven Cities. NuNN points 
out, however, that Co_umsus’ actual route was in no way directed 
toward the position occupied by that island on the map. 


To come now to the point upon which pr ta Roncrére lays most 
stress. 
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Among the various books which CoLumsBus possessed and studied 
was the « Imago mundi » of Prerre v’ALLLY, printed in Louvain 
about 1483. A copy of this work with annotations in CoLumsus’ 
own hand is preserved in the Columbian Library at Seville; these 
annotations have been photographically reproduced and transcrib- 
ed, together with the passages from b’AILLy to which they relate, 
by C. pe Lo.uts, in Part I, Vols, 2 and 3 of the « Raccoita di docu- 
menti e studi pubblicati dalla R. Commissione Colombiana pel 
quarto centenario dalla scoperta dell’America », Rome, 1892, 1894. 
Several of the legends on the map in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
are taken from the «< Imago mundi >», a circumstance that would 
be without significance in relation to the possible Columbian origin 
of the map, did not one of the legends concerning the Red Sea seem 
actually to embody the very words of one of CoLumsBus’ annotations, 
DE LA RoncréreE makes much of a solecism, de ibi (for inde), which 
appears both upon this legend and in Co_umeus’ note; he writes 
triumphantly : « Le cartographe avait sous les yeux les annotations 
méme de CurtstopHe Co.ome !... Le solécisme est le paraphe de 
CuRisTOPHE COoLOMB., >» 

But is this necessarily so ? 

[In quoting the passage from the « Imago mundi » on pages 12-13, 
bE LA Roncrere follows the text given in the < Raccolta » Certain 
phrases, however, he there omits which seem to shed some light 
on the subject. Moreover, DE LA RONCIERE omits the opening sen- 
tence of the legend as given on the map. There follows below the 
complete passage from the « Imago mundi » taken from the copy 
of that work in the New York Public Library, together with the 
legend from the map in full. The parts omitted by pE La Ron- 
crére are enclosed in square brackets : 

Imago mundi. Map. 


Adeo ut ipsa simul iungere [DE.MARE.RUBRO. mare ru- 
alveo manufacto quandoque egip- | brum exit ab occeano indico et 
tii cogitaverint reges. Mare ru- | protendit c* finis maris nostri.) 
brum fautem exit ab oceano | adeo ut ipsa simul iungere alveo 
indico circa medium orientis et | manufacto quando que _  egipti 
meridiei id est versus meridiem | cogitaverunt reges. nam longi- 
circa medium orientis et occi tudo eius est sex mensium navi- 
dentis.] Cuius longitude vix sex | gacionis ut JERONIMUS dicit in 
mensium navigatione pertransi- | epistola ad eliacum monacum et 
tur. A cuius littore oceanus | de ibi annum integrum usque in 
usque ad terminum indie vix | indiam unde refert quod classis 
anno integro navigatur secundum | salamonis' per  triennium ab 
IneRoNIMUM. Unde refert quod | india deportabat comercia. [ut 
classis S\LomMonts per triennium | anno et dimidio navigarent usque 
ab india deportabat comertia [ut . ibi (1) et tanto tempore re- 
anno et dimidio navigarent usque dient (2).] 
ibi et tanto tempore redient.] 
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Columbus’ Note: 


Reges Egipti voluerunt intromitere mare Rubrum in mari 
Mediteraneo : mare Rubrum est sex menses navigacionis, et de ibi 
annum usque ad Indiam. Unde SaLaMINis par triennium depor- 
tabat comertia. 

In commenting upon these excerpts, DE LA RONCIERE writes : 
« Sex menses navigacionis, et de ibi annum usque in Indiam, le 
cartographe a si fidélement reproduit le solécisme de CoLoms qu’un 
lecteur choqué a, plus tard, juxtaposé 2 de ibi la correction inde 
ifur. » The first phrase which he here italicises is that of CoLum- 
Bus, not that of the legend. The wording of the latter certainly 
resembles the phrasing of CoLumBus’ note in several particulars. 
But it also differs from it in many respects. The legend is obvious- 
ly based upon what must have been a careful study of the text of 
the « Imago mundi ». Thus the phrase ut JERoNIMUs dicit in 
epistola ad eliacum monacum, is found neither in the <« Imago 
mundi >» at this passage (which is in the part of the text under the 
caption Epilogus mappa mundi) nor in the note of CoLtumsus. It 
undoubtedly reflects an earlier passage in the «< Imago mundi >, 
copied directly from RoGer Bacon’s « Opus majus » (see J. H. 
Bripces’ edition, vol. 1, 1897, p. 309), where the Red Sea is dis- 
cussed in similar terms, and where (in the New York Public Li- 
brary’s copy, «< Tractatus de imagine mundi », Chapter 51) JERome’s 
« Epistula ad Rusticum monachum » is quoted. Why on the map 
Eliacum is substituted for Rusticum the reviewer has not been able 
to determine. DE LA RoNcIERE does not touch upon this detail, 
although its elucidation might throw some light upon the origin of 
the legend. 

The legend is more like the Columbian note than it is like the 
text of the <« Imago mundi > in the following respects : (1) it omits 
the phrase describing the direction of the Red Sea (circa.... occi- 
dentis); (2) it uses a direct statement regarding the length of the 
Red Sea in the active voice with est instead of a passive construc- 
tion with pertransitur; (3) it makes use of the phrase de ibi... 
usque in [ad as given by Co_umsus| Indiam instead of the a cuius 
littore oceanus usque ad terminum indie of the < Imago mundi >». 


(1) Ibi appears to have been changed to illue by a later hand. 

2) Anr appears to have been inserted between the i and e of redient. 

(3) After this review had gone to press there came to the writer's attention 
the important and critical review by Atsert Isnarp, « La carte prétendue de 
CRISTOPHE COLoMs » (extrait de la Revue des Questions Histoviques), Orléans, 1925. 
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There is certainly room for difference of opinion as to whether 
these resemblances are sufficiently marked to serve as trustworthy 
evidence either of the use by the cartographer of CoLumsBus’ note 
or of the identity of the cartographer and Cotumeus. It should 
not be forgotten that both CoLtumsus and the mapmaker in any 
case had the same immediate purpose in view : the < boiling down > 
and simplification of a somewhat long and awkwardly stated para- 
graph of the original. Is it not quite natural to expect that the 
results of such a simplification should be similar at least in some 
of their details? Is not the conversion of a phrase like cuius lon- 
gitudo vir sex mensium navigatione pertransitur into the more 
direct longitudo eius est sex mensium navigacionis a normal pro- 
cess ? Might not the expression de ibi stand for a poor Latinist’s 
rendering of the Spanish de alli, or perhaps of an early Spanish 
desi, which, Professor J. D. M. Forp has kindly informed the writer, 
is thought by some etymologists to be derived from de ex ibi? 
Might not two poor Latinists, both thoroughly familiar with Spanish 
and working quite independently have used this same solecism, 
especially whem its converse, usque ibi occurs in the following 
sentence of the original text ? 

These and similar questions must be answered before a theory 
as bold and as interesting as that of Mr. pE La RoNncIEeRE can be 


accepted. Let us hope that he will answer them (3). 
J. K. Wricur. 


|Descartes. René] The Geometry of Rent Descartes Translated 
from the French and Latin by Davin EKuGene Surre and Marcia L. 
LaTHAM. With a Facsimile of the First Edition, 1637, 246 p., quarto, 
portrait. Chicago, Open Court Co , !925. [s 4.00]. 

This facsimile edition is splendid and extremely convenient. The 
reader, opening the book anywhere, has on one side a facsimile 
page of the original French edition, with its original pagination, 
and on the opposite side the English translation with brief historical 
notes, or explanations, or references to other works. The trans- 
lators have tried to give the meaning of the original in simple 
English rather than to add to the difficulty of the reader by making 
ita verbatim reproduction. It will be remembered that the original 
French edition appeared at Leyden in 1637 as an appendix to the 
Discours de la Méthode (p. 297 to 414). Twelve years later, in 1649, 
FRANS VAN SCHOOTEN published a Latin translation which was per- 
haps more widely used than the original text. Now the translators 
have had the excellent idea of basing their English version upon 
both the French and the Latin texts; we may thus be reasonably 
sure that the meaning which Descartes had in mind has been 
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adequately preserved. It is interesting to note that the particular 
copy of the Géométrie which was used for this facsimile reproduc- 
tion was given by Descartes to his friend LeTENNEUR; later it 
became the property of CHasLes, who gave it to SYLVesTER, who 
gave it to GEorGe Bruce HA.step, who gave it to C. Il. PALMER, who 
gave it to the publishers. 

My only criticism is that the editors ought to have given us a 
little more information about the original French and Latin editions, 
The first edition of the Discours de la Méthode is, of course, well 
known but the first Latin edition of the Geometry is not by any 
means as well known and the editors have taken no pains to help 
us over that difficulty. On the contrary, they mention the Latin 
edition of 1683, which they have used, without warning the reader 
that it is not the first one. ‘his matter is, in my opinion, of 
cient importance to be clarified and inasmuch as the editors failed 
to do it, I will do it here briefly. 

The first Latin edition of the Geomeiria appeared independently 
at Leyden in 1649. It is a small volume of 338 pages. The trans- 
lation had been prepared by Frans vAN ScHooTen the Younger 
(Leyden c. 1615-Leyden 1661) and notes added to it by the French 
mathematician FLoRIMOND pe Beaune (Blois, 1601-1652). 

The second Latin edition which was printed ten years later at 
Amsterdam by the Elzevirs is considerably larger. It forms two 
volumes (vol. 1, 250 p., 1659; vol, 2, 420 p., 1661) and contains 
much new material as wil! be seen in the table of contents which 


suffi- 


| reproduce in facsimile. 

The third Latin edition, printed also at Amsterdam but by another 
firm (Typographia Blaviana), appeared in 1683. This edition does 
not seem to differ from the second one: same title page (but for 
small typographic variations), same frontispiece, same table of con- 
tents, same number of pages. But with the copy which I have in 
hand, have been bound two small treatises : Celeberrimi de Ceniro 
oscillationis problematis solutio by StepHeN GILLer (8 p., undated) 
and Renatt Descartes, Musicae Compendium (Amsterdam, Typ. 
Blaviana, 1683; 50 p.). This third edition is the one which the 
present editors have used. 

It would certainly have been worth while to describe those edi- 
tions and to tell us something of the early editors and commen- 
tators. Let us hope that this will eventually be done if a reprint 
is called for. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the Harvard Library, I am able to 
reproduce herewith the title page of the first Latin edition; the 
title page of the second Latin edition; the table of contents of the 
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two volumes of that second edition printed upon the verso of the 
title page (as indicated); the frontispiece of the third Latin edition, 
That frontispiece is essentially the same as that of the second Latin 
edition but is a better print. 

It will be observed that the Latin verses engraved on this frontis- 
piece were composed by Constantin HUYGENS, CurisTiaan’s father, 
and that Descarres’s portrait bears the legend (i ain afraid it is 
hardiy legible on my facsimile) « Franciscus 4 ScHOOTEN Pr. Mat. 
ad vivum delineavit et fecit anno 1644 (1) ». Descarres was then 
48 years old. This Frans vAN ScHOOTEN, however, is not the Younger 
but the Elder, the father. Both the father and the son were at once 
mathematicians and artists (engravers, painters). The father seems 
to have been a poorer mathematician than the son but a better painter; 
a portrait of a man painted by him is (or was) in the Rijks Museum, 
The father, born in 1581 at Leyden, had been appointed by prince 
Maurice or Nassau, in 1615 to teach mathematics in Dutch to engi- 
neers at the university of Leyden; he died there in 1646; his son 
succeeded him in the same year. FRANS VAN SCHOOTEN the Younger 
was the first expounder of Cartesian mathematics; he did more 
than anyone else to make the new method known and understood; 
he had the honor to be the teacher of JAN pE Wirt and of Curis- 
IAN HuyGens (2). 

This very handsome volume is a valuable addition to the library 
of the historian of science. It will greatly facilitate the task of 
anyone having to teach the history of mathematics to English speak- 
ing students. The translators and the Open Court Company deserve 


our gratitude. 
GEORGE SARTON,. 


Leon Brunschvicg. — Le Génie de Pascat (xi+192 p. Hachette, 
Paris 1925 iS fr.) 

La lecture des ceuvres de PascaL ne laisse personne indifférent. 
Le prestige de cet homme extraordinaire est encore aujourd’hui si 
grand, les réflexions que nous suggére le contact de son génie sont 
si vives et si passionnées, qu’instinctivement nous le considérons 
comme un contemporain, et que nous voudrions discuter avec lui 
ia plupart des opinions qu’il cherche 4 nous imposer. Cette attitude 
est d’ailleurs parfaitement légitime pour le lecteur privé, — si l’on 
ose s’exprimer ainsi, —- qui met directement son esprit en présence 





(1) The same portrait appears in the Opera philosophica, Amsterdam 1656, 
again in 1698. 

(2) See A. J. van pen Aa. Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden, 
vol 17,1, p. 420-1. See also Montuc.a’s history. 
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de celui d’un des plus profonds penseurs dont ’humanité puisse 
s’enorgueillir, C’est méme, pourrait-on dire, par ce qu'il a d’éter- 
nellement actuel et qui supporte depuis plusieurs siécles l’épreuve 
du temps que la postérité a reconnu en Pascat le grand homme, 
Le point de vue du pur historien est généralement tout différent; 
celui-ci, sans se soucier des répercussions profondes que pourrait 
avoir la pensée de Pascat sur la pensée contemporaine, cherche 
4 connaitre de prés les motifs immédiats de ses réactions person- 
nelles les plus variées et a pénétrer intimement les dessous de 
chacun de ses actes; en un mot, il s’applique a donner une bio- 
graphie psychologique, impartiale et complete. 

En ressuscitant dans un volume qui n’a que le tort d’étre trop 
court les différents aspects du «< génie de PascaL>, M. BRUNSCHVICG 
a réussi admirablement la synthése de ces deux points de vue hétéro- 
génes, ou plutdét, en s’inspirant de chacun d’eux, il les a dépassés 
l'un et l'autre. Sans s’attarder au détail biographique qui ferait la 
joie d’un érudit, il a laissé deviner a l’arriére-plan de sa peinture 
le milieu intellectuel savant aussi bien que religieux — que 
PASCAL a fréquenté, et avec lequel il a vécu; a certaines pages, nous 
avons presque Villusion d’étre dans les coulisses, et d’assister 4 
lélaboration des « pensées »; par cette perspective historique se 
trouvent rectifiées d’elles-mémes, et sans que M. BRUNSCHVICG ait 
a les indiquer, bien des erreurs faites par des commentateurs enthou- 
siastes ou par de violents contradicteurs, erreurs qui auraient pu 
tromper certains lecteurs. 

D’autre part, en lisant ce livre, nous comprenons mieux comment 
certaines spéculations de PascaL, dépassant la science de leur 
époque, ont pu presque rejoindre la science contemporaine, tandis 
que d’autres, malgré l’originalité de l’expression ou la vigueur sai- 
sissante de la pensée, n’ont pour nous qu’un intérét rétrospectif et 
pour ainsi dire artistique. 

Un résumé sec de chaque chapitre ne donnerait qu’imparfaite- 
ment impression de l'ensemble, qui doit étre lu par tous ceux qui, 
pour une raison quelconque, s’intéressent & Pasca. Les historiens 
des sciences trouveront, dans certains d’entre eux notamment, 
« PASCAL savant » et « finesse et géométrie » des enseignements 
touchant directement a l’évolution méme de la pensée scientifique; 
alors que les autres chapitres, « PascaL et Port-Royal », « l’expé- 
rience religieuse de PascaL » et « la solitude de PascaL », leur 
montreront comment la pensée scientifique se rattachait, pour 
PASCAL, a la pensée générale et comment il serait vain de vouloir 
artificiellement isoler une des parties du « génie » de ce grand 
homme. 

(Paris.) HELENE METZGER. 
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Robert John Strutt. — The Life of Joun Wux1am Strutt, Third 
Baron Ray.eicu, O. M., sometime President of the Royal Society and 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. By his son, Ropert JOHN 
Srautr, Fourth Baron Rayiein, F. R. 5 with Portraits. 1 vol., 
Arnotp, London, 1924 [25 sh.] 

Scientists are not generally good subjects for the biographer. The 
Life and Letters of even the dullest statesman or man of action will 
throw light on events of intrinsic importance; an artist usually 
reveals further in his private life the personality which gives vita- 
lity to his work. But scientific events are recorded, fully and 
once for all, in technical publications; and, though the personality 
of the scientist is associated with his work as closely as that of 
the artist, its influence is seldom apparent outside the laboratory 
and the study. 

Joun Wiiuiam Strutt, third Baron RayLeicu, was one of the 
greatest physicists of all time. He was an amateur, unhampered 
in the full development of his powers. His biographer is his son, 
himself distinguished in the same field, lacking neither knowledge, 
nor sympathy, nor literary skill. And yet these are the reflections 
that the Life inevitably suggests. The vigour and deep insight that 
marked RayLeicn’s smallest contribution to physics seem to have 
exhausted themselves in his work. When he left it, he became a 


typical English squire, with the best qualities of his class — its 
dignity and sense of responsibility —, but also with many of its 
defects — its lack of artistic perception and of imaginative sym- 


pathy. He was a model landlord and head of a family; but his 
opinions (or lack of them) on politics, religion, or art were indis- 
tinguishable from those of many with no pretence to intellectual 
eminence. He was a professor, but he founded no school and left 
no pupils. He filled high offices, but made little mark upon them. 
Those who came into contact with him often fell under the spell 
of his gentle charm and kindly courtesy; but for most of the world 
all of him that matters is contained in his six volumes of collected 
papers. 

This is not to say that his Life is not worth reading. It is cer- 
tainly not rich in intellectual interest or moral inspiration, but it 
has value as a picture of the social life of an important period and, 
in some degree, of the methods by which scientific work is actually 
conducted. Moreover there was one ¢ event » in Rayveren’s life 
which aroused at the time keen discussion that has not even yet 
entirely died away. Some people, on taking up the book, will 
probably turn immediately to the chapter on the discovery of 
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argon; and, though no decent person can wish to revive a miserable 
controversy which brought credit to nobody, the biographer is so 
clearly conscious of the special importance of this part of his story 
that the reviewer cannot leave it unnoticed. 

A generation has passed since 1894, and it may be desirable to 
recapitulate the facts concerning which there is no dispute. In 
determining the densities of the principal gases, RAYLEIGH disco- 
vered that atmospheric was heavier than chemical nitrogen. He 
set forth the facts in preliminary communications, inviting expla- 
nations, and in a final paper, dated April 1894, described attempts, 
all of which failed, to elucidate the discrepancy on the basis of 
existing knowledge. No suggestion is made that an unknown sub- 
stance is present, but it must have seemed to many at the time 
that, if the facts were right, no other conclusion was possible. 
Ten months elapse before the next printed publication, which is 
a paper by Rayteicn and Ramsay jointly describing the isolation 
of argon by two methods (sparking with oxygen and absorption 
by magnesium) and stating its chief properties. But in the mean- 
tine rumours of all descriptions had been set on foot by a partial 
verbal announcement of the results at the British Association meet- 
ing at Oxford in 1894. These rumours and accusations of bad faith 
were silenced by the 1895 publication, which was admitted at once 
to set the matter beyond doubt. But the dispute that remained 
was obviously embittered by them. The temper displayed gave 
RAYLEIGH great pain; but he must bear his share of the blame for 
the lack of complete candour which gave rise to it. His own 
announcements had always been so full and so prompt that he 
cannot well be charged with any fault less amiable than the usual 
helplessness of the aristocratic in dealing with those who have not 
his instinctive sense of right conduct; but that charge he can hardly 
escape. 

The question remained who had discovered argon. Ramsay was 
apparently first in isolating, by the magnesium method, a sample 
large enough for serious examination; RayLeicu using the sparking 
method was a few weeks behind; but then Ramsay would never 
have undertaken the work if RayLeicu had not proved that there 
was something to isolate. Again various stories were told of how 
the isolation came to be undertaken and why the methods used 
were actually adopted. Lord Ray ere tells the story with great 
candour and discretion; he brings to light some new facts which 
certainly indicate that Ramsay’s share’in the matter was not so 
great as some of the claims made on his behalf. But in our opinion 
the whole controversy turned on a misapprehension of the nature 
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and significance of scientific work. According to the popular idea, 
scientific progress consists of a series of isolated <« discoveries », 
and he who makes the most and the greatest discoveries is the 
greatest scientist; the greatness of a discovery is estimated by its 
consequences. All competent persons know that this view is false; 
almost all discoveries are merely links in a chain, and the forging 
of the particular link which leads most directly to important con- 
sequences may fall to a worker of quite ordinary ability. But 
though we all realise the fallacy, we do not always act on our 
knowledge. Even Lord RayLeiGcH is open to the suspicion that he 
thinks that his father’s reputation is somehow enhanced by the 
importance of the rare gases in modern theory and modern tech- 
nology, although he took no share in those developments; many 
societies and academies continue to give awards for particular 
announcements. All such tests of ability are false; a man’s work 
must be judged as a whole. If that were universally recognised, 
we should not have the pitiful example of men ruining work that 
might otherwise have been valuable in their scrambling haste to 
be acclaimed the discoverer of a new element or of some other 
fact, startling but not necessarily of great scientific significance. 

These considerations are relevant because RAYLEIGH’s greatness 
appears only if the true test is applied. None of his experimental 
researches, isolated from the rest, is more than most of us might 
hope to achieve. They are remarkable for the simplicity of his 
apparatus; but since his limitations were self-imposed and he deli- 
berately preferred to rely on manipulative skill rather than on 
careful design, they are not certainly laudable. But nobody in 
the history of physics is his equal in the breadth of the field that 
he covered or in the unfailing accuracy of his results. He dealt 
with every branch of the older physics, except heat, and yet we 
believe that no single result that he announced has failed to be 
confirmed by later workers to the full accuracy that he would have 
attributed to it. This is an amazing achievement. In some brapn- 
ches of activity it has been said that he who makes no mistakes 
will achieve nothing; precisely the contrary is true in experimental 
science. The most brilliant experiments are worthless if previous 
or subsequent blunders make it necessary that they should be 
repeated before receiving full credence. 

What were the qualities which made him thus pre-eminent ? 
Two may seem comparatively trivial. There was extreme con- 
scientiousness; it was impossible that he should offer a result to 
the world before he himself was fully convinced of its validity. 
Further there was real love of experimenting; he enjoyed the hand- 
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ling of apparatus and the taking of observations, and was never 
tempted to take short and dangerous cuts to save himself trouble. 
The more definitely intellectual quality was extreme clarity of 
thought and the power of criticism. There is no other scientific 
writer who gives so powerfully and so uniformly the impression 
that he knows what he is writing about. The ideas presented are 
always perfectly clear cut; there is no mistiness about the corners; 
there is never any question that we feel has been overlooked or 
shirked. His experiments were always successful and conclusive, 
because he had analysed the problem down to its last elements 
before he began. 

His experiments were not, of course, his only work; more than 
half his papers are mathematical and theoretical. Yet he was not 
a mathematical physicist of the type of Ketvin or Maxweii. He 
had learnt in his youth to use mathematics as a tool, but he had 
none of the mathematician’s sense of form or insight into symbo- 
lism. His analysis is a bludgeon rather than a rapier; none of his 
mathematics depends in any way on the methods that he employed. 
Nor was he primarily a theorist; he introduced no new theoretical 
idea, but applied and developed the ideas that had originated with 
others. The merit of his great work on Sound lies neither in the 
novelty of its conceptions or in the elegance of its treatment; it 
lies in the close relation which it establishes between the pure 
mathematical theory of periodic motion and the facts of audition. 
He never cared to push his logical arguments beyond the point 
where experiment could test them; and in the only instance in 
which his work has proved to be not on the main line of progress, 
he erred through using too little and not too much mathematics. 
(We refer here to his work on the induction coil which has been 
supplanted by that of TayLor Jones.) Again no mathematician 
could have done his very valuable work in developing the prin- 
ciple of similarity (of which his biographer makes curiously little 
mention); he would have been repelled by its very utility, which 
consists in the avoidance of detailed analysis. Moreover, if a ma- 
thematician had developed Raytercn’s methods, he would have 
been more successful in explaining their basis. 

We have spoken of Ray.ercn’s critical power as the source of 
his greatness; it was the more remarkable because it extended to 
self-criticism. He was always open to conviction, ever ready to 
admit his limitations. His attitude to the modern physics which 
arose when he was past his prime is the best instance of this qua- 
lity, and one of the most interesting passages of the Life is the 
account, confirming what might be gathered from his papers, of 
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his views on quantum theory and on relativity. It was all too new 
to become part of his own mental equipment; he was aloof, but 
sympathetic. No more could be expected; for he was typically 
fin de siécle. The roller and the lawn-mower, rather than the axe 
of the pioneer, were his weapons; he would never have been at 
home in the present age with its tumultuous insurgence of new 
ideas, its reckless originality, its carelessness of detail and con- 
sistency. But the time will come when the new province has been 
subdued; physics will then be indeed fortunate if another RayLe:eu 
arises, who by establishing a firm base of carefully ordered know- 
ledge, shall prepare for a new advance into the unknown. 
NorMAN R. CAMPBELL. 


Kari Pearson. — Jie iife, lellers and labours of Francis GALTON. 
Vol. 1. Birth 1822 to marriage 1853. xxiv+248 p., 72 pl. — Vol. 2. 
Researches of middle life. xu+425 p., 56 pl. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1914-1924. 

I regret that | was not able to review more promptly PEARSON’s 
monumental biography of GaLron. I delayed reading those two 
volumes, in spite of my deep Galtonianism, because their size 
deterred me. When the work is completed (a third volume is in 
course of preparation) it will form one of the most elaborate bio- 
graphies ever devoted to a man of science. The author had access 
to a very abundant material illustrating in detail every period of 
GALTON’s life, except, strangely enough, the « fallow years », 1844 
to 1849. This is an unfortunate lacuna because these five years, 
following immediately GALTON’s university studies, represent per- 
haps the most critical period of his life. But does the metamor- 
phosis occurring at that time ever reveal itself with any comple- 
teness in a man’s writings or correspondence; is it not something 
far too deep, far too obscure (even to the patient himself) to be 
analyzed 2? And if we knew accurately what Gatton did or failed 
to do during those years, would we be mitch abler to judge the 
gradual transformation which was then taking place in his mind ? 
I doubt it. The lacuna is thus after all not as deplorable as the 
biographer thinks. 

A large part of the first volume is devoted to a study of GaLTon’s 
ancestry, a subject of great interest not simply because of himself, 
but also because he was a first cousin of CHARLES Darwin. Then 
follow in their natural sequence very full accounts of GaLron’s 
childhood, boyhood, of his medical studies in Birmingham and 
mathematical studies in Cambridge, of the fallow years and of the 
reawakening in 1850 when the first real work of his life was accom- 
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plished : his exploration of tropical South Africa (1850-2). This 
whole volume might be considered an introduction to the real 
story which begins in the second one. 

« We left Francis Gatton at the end of our first volume aged 32, 
married, with many social friends, an ample competence, and a 
mind trained both in observation and analysis. His experience 
had been such that he knew more of mathematics and physics than 
nine biologists out of ten, more of biology than nineteen mathema- 
ticians out of twenty, and more of pathology and physiology than 
forty-nine out of fifty biologists and mathematicians of his day. 
Added to these advantages he had gained a knowledge of man and 
his habits in various lands; this gave him additional width of view, 
if it rendered less obvious to him that field of investigation wherein 
his powers were ultimately to achieve their most noteworthy suc- 
cesses. Indeed, had Gatton been asked in 1854 what was his calling 
and the nature of his studies, there is a little doubt that he would 
have replied : « I am a traveller by inclination and my study is 
« geography. » This second volume is extremely instructive be- 
cause the author analyzes and discusses every work of GALTON with 
such fullness, that he gives the reader the impression of having 
read these works under the guidance of a wise tutor. This was 
not by any means a simple task, for GALTON’s curiosity was so mo- 
bile, his mind was so fertile and his life lasted so long that the 
biographer < has to provide an index to a veritable encyclopaedia >. 
In spite of the fact that his scientific productiveness began early 
and was very considerable and steady from the very first years, 
his most inspiring work was relatively late. His three chief works 
Hereditary Genius, English Men of Science and Inquiries into Human 
Faculty appeared respectively in 1869, 1874, 1883. His fourth 
great work, Natural Inheritance, the book which may be said to 
have created his school, was not published until 1889 : GaLTon was 
then already sixty-seven, and his clearest appreciation of what his 
method might achieve for man was hardly pressed on public atten- 
tion before he was eighty. 

His first interest was the organization of scientific travelling, his 
determination to make the traveller a real contributor to geogra- 
phical discovery. His Art of Travel, first published in 1855 (fifth 
edition, 1872), was a very remarkable production illustrating 
already the author’s genial sagacity. For the benefit of anyone 
who might contemplate preparing the revised edition, which this 
little work fully deserves, I will say that a great mass of additional 
material collected for GaLron is still available in the Galton Labo- 
ratory Archives. He then turned to meteorology : he insisted on 
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the necessity not only of tabulating observations, but of repre- 
senting them in map form. He was the first to publish meteoro- 
logical maps of Europe and possibly of any country at all (1861). 
He was all the time devising new mechanisms, for example in 
1871-2 he was very busy with an endeavor to develop an engine 
by which the energy of waves might be rendered available for 
useful work, and in particular for the propulsion of ships. 

The most interesting instance of his sagacity, outside of his main 
work, is the following anticipation (1883) of Minkowskian and 
Einsternian geometry. < It is difficult to withstand a suspicion 
that the three dimensions of space and the fourth dimension of 
time may be four independent variables of a system which is 
neither space nor time, but something else wholly unconceived by 
us. Our present enigma as to how a First Cause could itself have 
been brought into existence — how the tortoise of the fable that 
bears the elephant, that bears the world, is itself supported, — 
may be wholly due to our necessary mistranslation of the four or 
more variables of the universe, limited by inherent conditions, 
into the three unlimited variables of space and the one of 
time. > (1). 

GALTON’s interest in geography had caused him to become inte- 
rested in physical anthropology, but he « very soon grasped that 
the superficial anthropometric characters were no adequate index 
to the real man himself » Thus he became gradually more deeply 
engaged into psychometric investigations. In this line, too, he 
was a pioneer (1876, etc.). Between 1877 and 1889 he invented 
a number af anthropometric instruments; he established the first 
Anthropometric Laboratory at the International Health Exhibition 
in London 1884. His long studies on composite portraiture (1878- 
1885), on personal identification and description (1888), on finger- 
prints (1891-1902), on the numeralisation of portraits (1910), etc. 
are so well-known that it suffices to mention them. 

Anthropometry, whether physical or psychical, implied neces- 
sarily statistics, and it would be difficult to state when GaLToNn 
began to be interested in statistics : he was a born statistician. He 
was prompt to realize the abundance of material available in 
schools, factories, prisons and the great value of the systematic 
study of such and other human groups. He began the exploration 
of this almost virgin field and the discussion of the enormous ma- 
ferial thus obtained showed the need of improved statistical meth- 





(1) Inquiries into Human Faculty. Edition of Everyman's Library, p. 196. 
Quoted by Prarsoy, II, 263 
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ods. GALTON was thus gradually led to the discovery of the cor- 
relational calculus (1889) (2), the source of the modern mathema- 
tical theory of statistics. I may mention here that the University 
College Laboratory (later called Biometric Laboratory) was found- 
ed in 1894, and the review Biometrika (edited by PEARSON, prefaced 
by Gatton) in 1901. The correlational calculus gave a means not 
simply of measuring heredity, but also of embracing all recordable 
qualities < which without being causally linked together yet vary 
more or less stringently one with the other ». Says the author with 
pardonable pride (p. 357). « From that conception arose a new view 
of the universe, both organic and inorganic, which provides all 
branches of science with a novum organum, far wider-reaching in 
its effects than that of Bacon, and as characteristic of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century as the fluxional calculus was of 
that of the seventeenth. » And he adds, < I have sought in vain 
for any forerunner of GaLton in this matter (3), and feel convinced 
that he was the first to grasp not only the need of measuring asso- 
ciated variations, but the first to provide any real measure of them. 
GALTON wrote to Darwin on December 24, 1869, that the appearance 
of the Origin of Species had formed a real crisis in his life and 
freed him from his old superstition as if he had been roused from 
a nightmare. For some of us GALToN’s new calculus acted in pre- 
cisely the same manner; it enabled us to reach real knowledge — 
« to submit phenomena to measurement and number » — in many 
branches of inquiry where opinion only had hitherto held sway. 
It relieved us from the old superstition that where causal relation- 
ships could not be traced, there exact or mathematical inquiry was 
impossible. We saw the field of scientific, of quantitative study 
carried into organic phenomena and embracing all the things of 
the mind. » 

Finally eugenics! His first thoughts on the subject can be traced 
back at least to 1864. I need not insist on the significance of this, 
except to state that in this particular case GALTON was not only a 
pioneer, but so far ahead of the herd that his views were hardly 
understood for almost half a century. It is worth while also to 
make the following quotation from the preface to the Record of 
Family Faculties (1884) for the benefit of some over enthusiastic 
eugenists. < Our present ignorance of the conditions by which the 





(2) His first illustration of correlation dates of «. 1875 (See Pearson: 
II, 392). 

(3) See a paper by K. Pearson entitled « Notes on the History of 
Correlation », Biometrika, Vol. 13, pp. 25-45, 1920 
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level of humanity may be raised is so gross, that I believe if we 
had some dictator of the Spartan type, who exercised absolute 
power over marriages, assigning A to be the wife of B, and C to be 
the wife of D, and who acted with the best intentions, he might 
possibly do even more harm than good to the race. > It is also 
interesting to note that GaLTon anticipated to some extent WelIs- 
MANN. Indeed, the same articles of 1865 in Macmillan’s Magazine 
which contain his first views on eugenics, contain also a first adum- 
bration of the theory of the continuity of the germ plasm. <«< He 
boldly asserts that there is nothing in the embryo of an individual 
that was not in the embryos of its parents; that all the parental 
life from embryo to adult age, and from that to senility, has con- 
tributed nothing to the offspring embryo. » Again, the «< latent 
elements » of which GaLron wrote as early as 1872 (Proc. R. S., 
vol. 20, 394-402) are the equivalent of what we now call the gametic 
elements. He clearly pointed out the difference between somatic 
and gametic characters. PEARSON shows (II, 84) that the funda- 
mental equation of Mendelian hybridization might have been 
deduced from GaLton’s Law of Ancestral Heredity also included in 
this paper of 1865. Of course, GALron did not make that deduction 
and thus can not be said to: have anticipated MENDEL in any way (4). 

The historian is naturally curious to trace the sources of a man’s 
thought. By far the greatest intellectual influence to which GaLTon 
was submitted was that of his cousin Darwin (1809-1882) ,with whom 
he remained very closely in touch as long as the latter lived. This 
influence was of course very favorable, but not as absolutely good 
as one would expect. Pray note this : Darwin was his real teacher 
and emancipator and vet Gavron’s thought was shackled for a con- 
siderable time by two erroneous theories of his master: a strong 
belief in the inheritance of acquired characters and the doctrine 
of pangenesis. 

I had often asked myself : how deeply was Gatton influenced 
by QuereLet (d. 1874)? PEARSON’s work shows that the influence 
was less direct than I had imagined. Yet Gatton had read the 
Letters on the theory of probabilities in Downes’ English transla- 
tion of 1849 (5), and we may be sure that he had got out of them 
everything that could be got. Again at the time of his meteorolo- 
gical investigations he was certainly in touch with QueTELEr. And 





(4) Menpe and Gatton (also Pasteur !) were born in the same year 1822, 
WEISMANN was 12 years younger. 
(5) The original French text had appeared in Brussels 1846. 
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whether he had read other works of QueTELer or not, does not 
matter so very much. Following the line which he followed, he 
could not help being influenced by Quereter all the time. Thus 
the physicists of to-day are almost all of them influenced by 
Ernstern, whether they have read his own works or not. It is a 
shock to find that GaLron spoke disparingly of his great prede- 
cessor in a letter to FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 1891 (6). — FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE! How does she come in here? Very naturally. 
She was not simply the <« Lady of the Lamp », but the « Passionate 
Statistician ». « Her statistics were more than a study, they were 
indeed her religion. For her, QuETELET was the hero as scientist, 
and the presentation copy of his Physique Sociale is annotated by 
her on every page. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE believed — and in all 
the actions of her life acted upon that belief — that the adminis- 
trator could only be successful if he were guided by statistical 
knowledge. The legislator — to say nothing of the politician — 
too often failed for want of this knowledge. Nay, she went further: 
she held that the universe — including human communities — was 
evolving in accordance with a divine plan; that it was man’s 
business to endeavour to understand this plan and guide his actions 
in sympathy with it. But to understand God’s thoughts, she held 
we must study statistics, for these are the measure of his purpose. 
Thus the study of statistics was for her a religious duty. » PEARSON 
reproduces (II, 416-8) the text of an admirable letter which she 
wrote to GALTON in 1891 — she was then seventy-one. She wanted 
to found a chair of statistics. GaLTon does not seem to have under- 
stood her well, yet her idea may have been the first germ of his 
own foundations (Eugenic Office 1904; Eugenics Laboratory 1907; 
GALTON professorship 1911). 

GALTON himself had ceased to be an orthodox Christian very 
early in life. His contact with Islam in Africa had taught him the 
relativity of religion, Danwin’s work had completed his emancipa- 
tion. Indeed, he applied the Darwinian theory to the explanation 
of morality and religion. In opposition to the views expressed by 
Huxiey in his pernicious Romanes lecture, he held that religion 





(6) Quoted by Pearson II, 420. « His promises and hopes and his achie- 
vements in 1835-6 remained in statu quo up to the last edition of his work 
(Physique Sociale) in 1869. He achieved nothing of real value in all those 
33 years.» Parson adds: «I venture to think that this is far too sweep- 
ing, it overlooks not only what Quere.et achieved in organising official statistics 
in Belgium, but his great work in unifying international statistics.» 
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and morality were some direct fruits of natural selection. Thus 
in the famous paper of 1865, so often quoted : <« The conscience of 
a negro is aghast at his own wild, impulsive nature, and is easily 
stirred by a preacher, but it is scarcely possible to ruffle the self- 
complacency of a steady-going Chinaman... The sense of original 
sin would show, not that man was fallen from a high estate, but 
that he was rapidly rising from a low one. It would therefore 
confirm the conclusion that has been arrived at by every indepen- 
dent line of ethnological research — that our forefathers were utter 
savages from the beginning, and that after myriad years of barba- 
rism, our race has but very recently grown to be civilised and reli- 
gious. » Thus it was man’s duty, his religious duty, to help as 
much as he was able the evolution towards greater morality and 
brotherhood. This did not mean blind philanthropy, however. To 
sacrifice the race to the individual was not mercy but the very 
opposite. Hence the eugenic responsibility. « It may come to be 
avowed as a paramount duty, to anticipate the slow and stubborn 
processes of natural selection, by endeavouring to breed out feeble 
constitutions, and petty and ignoble instincts, and to breed in those 
which are vigorous and noble and social. » Eugenics was thus a 
very essential part of GaLron’s creed. He concluded his Inquiries 
into Human Faculty (1883) by saying « The chief result of these 
Inquiries has been to elicit the religious significance of the doctrine 
of evolution. It suggests an alteration in our mental attitude, and 
imposes a new moral duty. The new mental attitude is one of a 
greater sense of moral freedom, responsibility, and opportunity; 
the new duty which is supposed to be exercised concurrently with, 
and not in opposition to the old ones upon which the social fabric 
depends, is an endeavour to further evolution, especially that of 
the human race. > 

This biography, the completion of which will not be delayed too 
long I hope, is splendidly got up and enriched by a large number 
of portraits of the Gatrons and the Darwins and other relatives. 
I noticed also an excellent chronological summary. No biography 
is truly complete without such a summary which enables the reader 
to have a synthetic view of the whole life and to take his bearings, 
as often as he needs it. Pranson’s large scale portrait does not 
supersede the very delightful Memories which Ga.tron published 
at the age of eighty-six, but it completes and corrects them. And 
if our race continues to progress in the right direction, our descen- 
dants of, say, five or ten centuries hence, will be insatiable in their 
need of information about such men as GaLTon and Darwin. They 
will bless Pearson for his devotion. If the greatness of a man is 
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to be measured by the product of his originality by his energy — and 
this seems the right way of measuring it — GALTon is certainly a 
very great man and his greatness will increase, and not decrease, 


as years and centuries go by. 
GEORGE SARTON. 


Heary Fairfield Osborn. —Impressions of great naturalists. xxvii + 
216 pp., 12 portraits. New York. C#HARies Scripyen’s Sons, 1924. 

($ 3. | 

This volume contains an autobiographic foreword and twelve 
short sketches on the following men: A. R. WaLLace, Cu. DARWIN, 
T. H. Huxiey, F. M. Batrour, J. Bryce, L. Pasteur, J. Leipy, 
E. D. Corr, T. Roosever, J. BurrRouGus, J. Murr, H. C. BuTLer. 

A book of this type can be of value in two ways — either in 
setting forth for the use of the cultivated public, and in a more 
or less general way, the lives of great leaders in science, or else 
as a serious contribution to the history of science. While this 
series of essays may have some value for the popularisation of 
science, it certainly adds but little to its history. Apart from a 
few anecdotes concerning Huxtey, Lempy and Cope, there is little 
that is new, while there is much that has far more a metaphysical 
than a scientific tone. Professor Osporn’s theistic beliefs imbue 
the whole series of essays, and one feels that they sometimes cause 
the truth to be deformed in order to serve preconceived concep- 
tions. 

One cannot escape comparing this book to similar ones such as 
WILHELM OsTWALD’s Grosse Manner. While the German author has 
given us a sincere psychological study of the development and reac- 
tions of great scientists, Professor Osporn’s eulogies make an 
almost total abstraction of any critical spirit, and present to us his 
idols as though they were a race apart, immune to the faults of 
other men, and ¢€ au-dessus de la mélée >» There is no attempt at 
analysis, no scientific study of these great men’s behavior, no 
pointing out of the relation between their acts and the actual 
influences which brought about those acts. 

The essays on WALLACE and Darwin are merely a retelling of what 
almost everyone knows about them. Huxtey’s and BaLrour’s 
biographies are much better, since they are flavored with the 
author’s direct impressions as a student. Then follow two sermons 
on James Bryce and Louis Pasteur, distorted out of their own 
selves into the images of sainthood. Thus Ossorn remarks: < It 
is interesting to imagine what tributes might have been rendered 
to Pasteur if he had lived in the period of the early saints of the 
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Church and had won the love of his generation and the reverence 
of succeeding generations by his mighty works >», forgetting that 
such a period could have produced no Pasteur for the good reason 
that it would not have allowed any such to arise. And he also 
says: ¢ From the standpoint of this older teaching of AUGUSTINE 
and Dante the lifework of Louts PasteuR was more than humani- 
tarian, it was more than scientific; it was religious. >» 

The studies on Letpy and Cops are by far the best and most satis- 
fying in the whole book. Here we are given facts with which the 
author is familiar and which he is well able to weigh, as an able 
paleontologist, facts also which are but little familiar to scientists 
in general. On the other hand the sketches on Roosevet, Bur- 
rouGcHs, Murr and BuTLer are superficial and tainted with hero- 
worship. 

It is regrettable that Professor Osnorn should deem it necessary 
to bring his personal views on religion to bear upon the lives of 
the men whom he presents to us. Both the general reader and the 
historian of science would get far more value out of an honest study 
of these scientists’ virtues and vices than from this evangelical expo- 
sition of their supposed moral life. It is in such a religious vein 
that Osnorn closes his sketch of Joun Muir by quoting a few verses 
which were written by Cuarves L. Epson in the New York Evening 
Mail, and of which I shall give but the last one. Here Jonn Murr 
is in the presence of God 

And John o’ the mountains says : « I knew, 
And I wanted to grapple the hand o’ you; 
And now we're sure to be friends and chums 
And camp together till chaos comes. » 
Paris. RaouL M. May. 


Martha Marquardt. — Paut Eurticn als Mensch und Arbeiter. 
Erinnerungen aus dreizehn Jahren seines Lebens (1902-1915). Mit 
einer Einfiihrung von Dr. Ricuarp Kocn, Privatdozent fiir Geschichte 
der Medizin an der Universitit Frankfurt am Main; 112 p., 4 Bildnis- 
en und zwei Faksimiles. Stuttgart, Berlin und Leipzig, Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt, 1924. [Gebunden Gm. 3.50 | 

Die Verfasserin ist wihrend der ereignis- und erfolgreichsten 
Lebensjahre Enriicus seine Sekretaérin gewesen und hat seine 
Arbeitsweise und Lebensfiihrung aus nachster Nahe beobachtet. 
¢ Nicht dem grossen Gelehrten sollen diese Zeilen gelten, sondern 
dem einfachen schlichten Menschen. » Trotzdem betont der Ver- 
fasser des Vorwortes mit Recht die Bedeutung solcher Quellen fiir 
die Wissenschaftgeschichte. Dies gilt selbst fiir die Schilderungen 
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des rein menschlichen Charakters Enriicus, Er erscheint als ein 
giitiger, bescheidener Mensch von in manchen Dingen ganz kind- 
licher Hilflosigkeit, als der Typus des < zerstreuten » Gelehrten, 
dessen Zerstreutheit nur der Aussersten Konzentration auf das 
Arbeitsgebict entspringt, Eine kiinftige Charakterologie der grossen 
Forscher, zu welcher OstwaLp und Dunem Anfiange geliefert haben, 
wird in solchen Zigen Wurzeln der genialen Grosse im Denken und 
auch im praktischen Handeln, die sich andrerseits zeigt, blosslegen. 
Das Buch bringt dann viele wertvolle Einzelheiten aber Exnriicus 
Schaffensart. Das instinktive Hinstreben zu seinem Schaffensgebiet 
wird zur Ursache einer verfehlten Reifeprifungsarbeit am Gym- 
nasium (p. 57). Er ist im Stande, wissenschaftliche Lekture in kir- 
zester Zeit zu erledigen, « diagonal » zu lesen nach seinem Aus- 
druck, und dabei alles fiir ihn Wichtige ausfindig zu machen und 
aufzunehmen, Er erkennt hervorragend befahigte Fachgenossen an 
einzelnen Aeusserungen und wahlit danach Mitarbeiter auch unter 
solchen aus, die sich nicht anbieten (p. 43). Auch die Eigenart 
seiner Phantasie wird vielfach sichtbar. Sehr merkwiirdig ist seine 
Art zu experimentieren; er gehért zu jenen grossen Chemikern, 
welche denkbar einfachste Mittel mit Virtuositat handhaben. < Ich 
kann auch in einer Scheune arbeiten und brauche eigentlich nur : 
Réhbrchen, Flamme und Léschblatt >» (p. 63). Welche Bewandtnis 
es mit dem letzteren hatte, schildert die Verfasserin (p. 66). 
«... Und dann giesst er einen kleinen Teil der Fliissigkeit auf grosse 
Bogen gewohnlichen weissen Lésch- oder Filtrierpapiers. Dieses 
einfache, aber héchst wichtige Hilfsmittel... ist am Rande eines 
Regals befestigt, wahrend die langen Bogen frei herunterhangen. 
Ueber die in verschiedenen Farben auslaufenden Rander der Fiiis- 
sigkeit kann Enaticn sich kindlich freuen und versteht dabei aus 
den feinsten Farbennuancen wissenschaftliche Schliisse zu ziehen. > 
Das mit Verstandnis und Herzenswarme geschriebene Biichlein 
bietet solcherart eine wichtige Erganzung zu den Berichten tiber 
Leben und Arbeit des Gelehrten. Ueber seine geschichtliche Rolle 
sagt Dozent Kocn, er habe alle Wiirden erreicht, die die Welt einem 
erfolgreichen Forscher verleihen kann, und doch bedeute dieser 
pompoése Erfolg nichts gegen die Stelle, die man ihm auch bei 
niichterner Beurteilung in der Geschichte der Medizin zuerteilen 
muss. Er sei der erste echte Nachfahre des grossen PARACELSUS in 
der Suche nach dem Grossen Heilmittel gewesen. Dem steht eine 
Erfahrung gegeniiber, welche zeitgeschichtlich bezeichnend ist : 
dass der stets Zuversichtliche, Ausdauernde, dessen Elastizitat nic 
an ausseren wie inneren Schwierigkeiten seiner Arbeit erlahmte, 
zum erstenmal den Mut verlor infolge der persénlichen Angriffe 
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nach seinem grossen dusseren Erfolg, der Entdeckung des Salvar- 
sans. Seine Gesundheit wurde dadurch schwer geschadigt, sein 
letztes Lebensjahr verbittert. 

Briinn (Tschechoslovakei.) ERNST BLOCH. 


Charlies Ferton. — La vie des Abeilles ef des Guépes. ‘(Kuvres 
choisies, groupées et annotées par Etienne Rasaup et FRANgvIs 
Picarp. Xvi + 376 p. in-8*, 72 fig., Er. Cumon, Paris, 1923. [20 ir.) 

Le 8 mai 1921 s’éteignait 4 Bonifacio (Corse), un naturaliste de 
grande valeur, 4 peu prés inconnu en dehors du milieu des entomo- 
logistes de profession, et dont le nom, 4 coup sir, n’était pas par- 
venu jusqu’au grand public admirateur de J. H. Fabre. Qui connais- 
sait, méme de nom, CHARLES Ferton (J/sis, V, 240), officier d’artil- 
lerie, né & Chierry (Aisne), le 17 janvier 1856, et qui, vers la tren- 
taine, étant en garnison 4 Avignon, s’était mis 4 observer passion- 
nément les insectes, a les observer avec l’esprit critique d’un scien- 
tifique, et n’avait pas cessé, pendant plus de trente ans, d’accumuler 
les observations dans les différentes régions ot l’avait conduit sa 
vie d’officier : Chatellerault aprés Avignon, puis Bourges, Vincennes, 
Alger, Marseille, et enfin la Corse, ot il vécut vingt-six ans (1). 
A Yoccasion du compte rendu d’une biographie de Fasre (Jsis, VII, 
143), je notais que G. V. LeGros avait le tort de passer sous silence 
les critiques auxquelles nombre des observations de FABRE avaient 
donné lieu; ces critiques viennent précisément surtout de FERTON. 
et de J. Pérez, dont Ferrton mettait un brin de coquetterie a se 
dire l’éléeve. 

Malheureusement, les travaux de Ferron étaient disséminés dans 
des périodiques peu répandus, tels que les Actes de la Société lin- 
néenne de Bordeauz, le Bulletin de la Société entomologique de 
France et les Annales de la méme Société. Des esprits clairvoyants, 
entre autres ETIENNE RABAUD, GEORGES BOHN, avaient essayé d’atti- 
rer l’attention sur l’euvre de FeRTON, et n’avaient a peu prés réussi 
qu’a soulever l’indignation des admirateurs de Fasre, ct en parti- 
culier de Marcet Cov.on a qui l’on doit sur ce sujet, en outre 
d@articles parus dans le Mercure de France (15-2-1923, 1-1-1924, 
1-6-1925), une étude intitulée « le génie de J. H. Fasre >» (édit. du 
Monde nouveau, 1924). C’est que FERTON travaillait < sans souci 
Wune vaine réclame », que ses observations sont présentées sans les 
effets de style auxquels Fasre avait accoutumé ses lecteurs, et ne 
laissent dans l’esprit aucune trace ¢ du merveilleux » devant lequel 





(1) Er. Rasaup. Notice nécrologique sur Cu. Fartoy, Ann. de la Soc. Ento- 
molog. de France, XC, 346-351, 1921. 
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Fasre lui-méme s’extasiait. Ce sont seulement des observations pré- 
cises, bien faites, et racontées presque en langage de physicien. 

Il faut savoir gré a E, Rapaup et F. Picarp d’avoir réuni en 
volume a la mort de Ferron, ses notes entomologiques les plus 
importantes, celles qui se rapportent aux hyménoptéres porte- 
aiguillons et aux hyménoptéres 4 tariéres, et d’y avoir ajouté quel- 
ques notes personnelles ayant pour objet de mettre en relief les 
faits découverts par Ferron en les comparant aux observations 
autres auteurs. En appendice, une note de Ferron sur Fasre, 
parue dans la Revue scientifique (1916), dans laquelle l’auteur juge 
Ventomologiste de Sérignan avec une sérénité 4 laquelle on ne s’at- 
tendrait presque pas de la part d’un... concurrent, et qui, 4 mon sens, 
met les choses exactement au point. 

Les idées philosophiques de Fapre, d’oti dérive a priori son anti- 
transformisme, étaient déja abandonnées de son temps par la plu- 
part des naturalistes; il importe qu’elles le soient par les non spé- 
cialistes qui se sont passionnés pour la lecture des Souvenirs ento- 
mologiques; les notes de Ferton, ot ils verront que l’instinct de 
"hyménoptére chasseur n’a pas cette merveilleuse précision que lui 
attribuait Fasre, que des erreurs sont trés souvent commises, des 
proies manquées, ot ils verront relevées des fautes d’observation, 
les améneront a reviser leur jugement de valeur. 

Il n’en reste pas moins d’ailleurs que FABRE a apporté des faits 
nouveaux importants, et qu’il a surtout « remis en honneur |’étude 
de Vinstinct des insectes, par la seule lecture de ses captivants 
récits », qu’ ¢ il aura beaucoup contribué a soustraire la jeunesse a 
Vatmosphére malsaine de nos grandes villes ou elle s’étiole, et a 
leurs bouges ot: elle perd le noble sentiment du devoir, qui fait la 
beauté de homme, et qui, plus que fusils, canons et tranchées, est 
la sauvegarde de la patrie ». Telles sont les paroles par lesquelles 
Fenton, officier, terminait en 1916, pendant la guerre, son étude 
sur Voeuvre de Farnre, dont la lecture lui avait sans doute donné, 
disent Rasaup et Picarp dans leur préface < le désir de voir par 
lui-méme des faits rapportés sous la forme que l’on sait >. 

L. G. 

Alfred Schmidt. — Drogen und Drogenhandel im Altertum. vin 4 
136 S. Jonaxn Ampere. Barru. Leipzig, 1924. [Geb. 6 Mk | 

Im Gebiete der Warenkunde gibt es nichst der Geschichte der 
Edelsteine kaum eine reizvollere Aufgabe als die, der Geschichte der 
Drogen nachzuspiiren : finden diese oft so kostbaren Waren doch 
auf den verschiedensten Gebieten des menschlichen Lebens, als 
Wohlgeriiche und Gewiirze, als Arzneien und Gifte, im Dienst der 
Gotter und der Kénige, bei den Handwerken und Kiinsten die man- 
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nigfaltigste Verwendung, und ist die Gewinnung der Drogen und 
der Handel mit ihnen doch seit den Altesten Zeiten neben der 
Gewinnung der Metalle ein Antrieb zu kihnen Unternehmungen zu 
Lande und zur See gewesen. Mit Dank ist daher ein Buch zu 
begriissen, das mit trefflicher Kenntnis und Ausniitzung der antiken 
Quellen eine Uebersicht tiber die im Altertum geschitzten und 
gebrauchten Drogen gibt und ein Bild der im Dienste des Drogen- 
handels stehenden Arbeitskrifte, Einrichtungen und Kapitalien 
sowie der gesetzlichen Bestimmungen fiir den Klein- und Gross- 
handel zu entwerfen versucht. 

In einem Punkte, der Ableitung des Wortes Droge, kann ich aller- 
dings dem Verf. nicht beipflichten. Er stiitzt sich bei seiner Ableitung 
aus dem arabischen dawd’, Heilmittel, auf C. S—eyspo_ps Aufsatz in 
der Zeitsch. fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 1908, Bd. X, S. 218-222. 
So beachtenswert der Beitrag C. SzEysoLps sowohl nach der kri- 
tischen Seite wie hinsichtlich der fiir den arabischen Ursprung 
beigebrachten Momente ist, bewiesen hat er die Gleichung droga 
= daw@ keineswegs. Das im Arab. fiir Droge gebrauchliche Wort 
ist “aqqgar, pl ‘aqgaqir, v. Syr. ‘aqqara, Wurzel u.dgi., dieser Begriff 
aber deckt sich durchaus nicht mit dawd mdapyuaxov, medicina. Vor 
allem fehlt der literarische Nachweis, wo und wann aus dawd’ oder 
dowd’ wirklich ein droga mit zugesetztem r geworden ist. 


Heidelberg. JuLius RusKA. 


Wolfgang Schultz. — Zeitrechnung und Weltordnung in ihren 
ubereinstimmenden Grundlagen bei den Indern, Iraniern, Hellenen, 
Italikern, Germanen, Kelten, Litauern, Slawen. Mit 75 Abbildungen 
im Text. Mannusbibliothek, herausgeg. von Dr. Gustar Kosinna, 
Band 35 vi + 2898S. Curr Kasrrscu, Leipzig 1924. [Geh. 11 Mk. geb. 
12,50 Mk.] 

Wer als Historiker der Naturwissenschaften gewohnt ist, nach 


fester philologischer Methode Texte zu analysieren und in einen 
geschichtlichen Zusammenhang einzuordnen, steht einem Buch wie 


dem vorliegenden zunichst ratlos und dann misstrauisch gegeniiber, 
Er weiss, wie leicht er als Historiker irren kann, auch wo er auf 
sicherm Boden zu stehen scheint. Angesichts der unendlichen Viel- 
deutigkeit des mythologischen Stoffs aber tiberkommt ihn das 
Gefiihl, als ob er ohne Kompass in einen uferlosen Ozean hinaus- 
steure, wenn er sich dem Schiff des Mythologen anvertraut. 

Ich habe die Besprechung dieses Buchs iibernommen, weil ich 
von befreundeter Seite darum ersucht wurde und der Gegenstand 
als solcher mich interessierte. Es wird von Verf. der Nachweis zu 
fiihren gesucht, dass in vorhistorischer Zeit bei allen arischen Vdl- 
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kern der Mondlauf, nicht das Sonnenjahr die Grundlage der Zeit- 
rechnung gewesen ist, und dass sich von dieser altarischen Zeit- 
rechnung her aus der Abfolge der Mondgestalten der ganze festge- 
griindete Aufbau der mythenhaltigen Erzahlungen, von den Indern 
und Iraniern im Siidosten bis zu Kelten und Germanen im Nord- 
westen der alten Welt, erkliren lasse. Anstelle der fortrollenden 
7tagigen Planetenwoche der Babylonier steht die Zeitfrist des 
« Monds > mit drei Mondwochen zu je 9 Nachten und drei mond- 
losen Zusatznachten. Erst eine viel spatere Zeit hat nach ScuuLtz 
den Uebergang zum Sonnenjahr und die Rechnung nach Tagen 
gebracht. Die Beweisfiihrung ruht auf einem aus allen alten Lite- 
raturen, aus heiligen Schriften der arischen V6lker, aus Marchen 
und Ratseln zusammengetragenen Stoff, aus dem Einzelnes hier 
herauszugreifen unmdglich ist, und auf einer von einer neuen 
Schule der Mythenerklarung systematisch durchgefiihrten Methode, 
tiber die noch einige Worte zu sagen sind. 

Im Vorwort sagt der Verfasser, dass er im Hinblick auf alle 
behandelten Fragen G, HiistnGc am meisten verdanke. Dieser wird 
in der Tat auch vor Erscheinen des Scnuttz’schen Buches in einer 
Abhandlung von A, Jeremias (Memnon, Band 5, 1911, S, 3-29) als 
Urheber der Theorie genannt, die W. Scuuttz vertritt und begriin- 
det. Genauere Angaben iiber ihre Vorgeschichte bietet bei ScnuLtz 
die Einleitung tiber den <« arischen Kalender ». Zugleich gewinnt 
man schon hier, noch besser aus dem Verzeichnis des Schrifttums 
(S. 264-276) einen Ueberblick iiber die unendlich ausgedehnte von 
Scuu.tz beigezogene Literatur und iiber die Vielseitigkeit seiner 
eigenen Arbeiten. Die fiihrenden Persénlichkeiten der Bewegung, 
die wir uns allerdings keineswegs als eine einheitliche vorstellen 
diirfen, setzen sich unter sich und mit ihren Gegnern in der bereits 
erwahnten Zeitschrift Memnon (herausg. von Prof. Dr. von Licu- 
TENBERG, seit 1910 im Verlag von W. Kon_LHam™er, Stuttgart) aus- 
einander, Durch das Studium dieser Zeitschrift gewinnt man wohl 
am schnellsten eine Uebersicht iiber die Hauptrichtungen der neuen 
Mythenerklirung. Man bekommt einen Einblick in eine ihrer 
Zukunft sichere Bewegung, aber — von aussen gesehen — doch 
auch den Eindruck von gihrendem Most, von dem man noch nicht 
sagen kann, was fiir ein Wein daraus werden wird. Von Verstin- 
digung im eigenen Lager ist man noch weit entfernt. Die neue 
Lehre ist, dass alle Mythen Mondmythen sind oder zum mindesten 
kalendarische Mythen, die ihren Gegenstand am Himmel durch sinn- 
volle Erzihlungen ver- oder enthiillen. Gewissermassen also eine 
Neuauflage des extremen Panbabylonismus, eine Theorie, die man 
Panariismus nennen kénnte und auch schon genannt hat, wahrend 
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spottlustige Gegner wie E. BerHE von Mondsucht sprechen. Ich will 
nicht leugnen, dass wenn man sich erst der Methode hingibt, der 
Gesamteindruck der ist, dass man an den Mondkalender glauben 
muss. Dass aber nun alle Mythen auf diesem Boden stehen, halte 
ich fiir eine ebensogrosse Einseitigkeit wie den Panbabylonismus. 

Der Verf. schreibt seine eigene Orthographie, die er auch S. XIV 
des Vorworts zu rechtfertigen unternimmt. Mit einigem kann sich 
auch der Ref. einverstanden erklaren, vielfach aber, besonders bei 
der Schreibung fremder Namen (Wenus, Assiirer, Phriiger — warum 


nicht Friiger ? — PLoutarcn, Takitus usw.) handelt es sich um 
Schrullen, die den Leser nur stéren oder argern kénnen. 
Heidelberg. JuLius Ruska. 


Bruno Meissner. — Babylonien und Assyrien. Erster Band. Mit 
138 Text-Abbildungen, 223 Tafel-Abbildungen und einer Karte. 
vin + 466 S. C. Winter. Heidelberg 1920. [Geh. 18 Mk , geb. 20 Mk.] 

Zweiter Band. Mit 46 Text-Abbildungen, 55 Tafel-Abbildungen und 
zwei Karten. vin +- 493 S. C Winter, Heidelberg 1924. [Geh. 19 Mk. 
geb. 21 Mk]. 

Mit dem Erscheinen des zweiten Bandes von B, MeIssNerRs Baby- 
lonien und Assyrien ist ein Werk vollendet, das fiir jeden, der sich 
mit der alten Kultur und Wissenschaft des Zweistromlandes beschaf- 
tigen will, unentbehrlich sein wird. Ist auch nicht alles, was zur 
Kultur gehért, zugleich Gegenstand des Interesses fiir den Histo- 
riker der Naturwissenschaft, so muss dieser doch, will er iiberhaupt 
dem Geist jener entlegenen Zeiten und Vélker naiher kommen und 
die Anfange der Wissenschaften verstehen lernen, in weit héherem 
Masse auch die religiése Vorstellungswelt jener Urzeiten beriick- 
sichtigen, als es fiir die reifere Wissenschaft der Griechen oder gar 
fiir die neuere Zeit erforderlich ist. So verlockend es ware, etwas 
ausfiihrlicher auf die allgemeineren Fragen jener alten Kultur ein- 
zugehen, so muss ich mich hier doch darauf beschranken, aus 
beiden Banden das herauszuheben, was fiir die Geschichte der 
Naturwissenschaft und Technik gréssere Bedeutung hat. Im ersten 
Band sind es hauptsichlich die Kapitel iiber Landwirtschaft, Jagd 
und Fischerei, tiber das Handwerk und seine Erzeugnisse, iiber die 
Kunst, tiiber Handel und Verkehr, die zu beachten sind, wahrend 
der zweite Band nur wenige Kapitel enthalt, die nicht in irgend 
einer Weise Beziehungen zu alten Weltanschauungsfragen und zu 
den Urspriingen der Wissenschaft hitten. 

Im ersten Band wird schon bei der Schilderung des Hoflebens 
der Jagdleidenschaft der Kénige von Assur gedacht. Das Land muss, 
wenn man den Hofberichten trauen darf, noch zur Zeit T1iGLaTPI- 
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LEsERS I, und AsSSURNASIRPALS I., also um 1000 v, Chr., von Lowen, 
Wildstieren und Elefanten gewimmelt haben. Sollten aber nicht 
doch die 120 und 800 Léwen etwas nach oben aufgerundet sein, von 
denen in dem Jagdbericht S. 73 die Rede ist ? Und woher kommen 
die Elefanten, die da oben bei Harran, am Chabiar und wie man 
aus Berichten Tuutmosis III. weiss, auch in der Gegend von Niy 
(unweit von Thapsakus; vgl. H. Bruescu, Aegyptologie, S. 388, 
und Erman-Ranke, Aegypten, S. 274) zu Dutzenden gefangen und 
gejagt wurden ? Warum haben wir keine Darstellungen solcher Ele- 
fantenjagden, die doch gewiss ebenso aufregend und gefahrlich 
waren wie eine Léwenjagd ? Wir wissen, dass die Achameniden 
und die indischen Fiirsten sich der Kriegselefanten bedienten, und 
dass die Seleukiden Elefanten aus Indien bezogen und in Gestiiten 
(besonders zu Apamea, vgl. O. KeLier, Die antike Tierwelt, Bd. I, 
S. 372?) vermehrten : kann man annehmen, dass jene assyrischen 
Elefanten als besondere Zierde der Jagd- und Tierparke ebenfalls 
aus Indien eingefiihrt waren, oder soll man glauben, dass sich um 
das zweite Jahrtausend noch der indische Elefant wild bis nach 
Kleinasien hin gefunden habe? Ich bin eher geneigt, die erste 
Annahme zu vertreten, obgleich man die weite Verbreitung des afri- 
kanischen Elefanten im waldreichen Atlas zur Zeit der Karthager 
zugunsten der zweiten Annahme ins Feld fiihren kénnte. Ob das 
Problem von Tiergeographen schon behandelt ist, entzieht sich 
meiner Kenntnis. Der auf dem SaLMANASSAR-Obelisken mit zwei 
Affen abgebildete indische Elefant ist ein ungeniigender Ersatz fiir 
Jagdbilder, die man erwartet; auch ist merkwiirdig, dass (S. 273) 
die Elfenbeinarbeiten noch zu AssURNASIRPALS Zeit aus Aegypten 
eingefiihrt wurden, wenn man doch im Lande so viele Elefanten 
jagte und ihre Zahne als Beute heimbrachte. 


Ernste Einwinde muss der Chemiehistoriker gegen die Anwen- 
dung des Ausdrucks Schnaps erheben, der meines Wissens zuerst 
von Fr. Deitzscn in die Assyriologie eingefiihrt worden ist. 
MEISSNER behauptet S. 239, dass Schnaps und Bier beim Volk 
beliebter waren als der vornehme Wein, und dass diese Getrianke 
von nicht einwandfreien Frauen und Schankwirten gebraut und 
feilgehalten wurden; sogar einen Sesamschnaps lernen wir kennen. 
Aber Schnaps wird nicht gebraut, sondern destilliert, und die Alko- 
holdestillation ist erst um 1000 nach Chr. erfunden worden. Wie 
man Dattelschnaps (S. 240) durch einen 13maligen Wasseraufguss 
gewann, ist mir ebenso riattselhaft wie die Herstellung eines Schnap- 
ses aus einer Oelpflanze, dem Sesam. Vielleicht verschwinden diese 
assyrischen Schnipse aus der nachsten Auflage. 
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Bedenklich erscheinen mir auch die Angaben, man habe erobertes 
Land mit Salpeter bestreut, um den Pflanzenwuchs zu hindern 
(S. 111), oder der Boden habe sich mit einer Salpeterkruste bedeckt 
(S. 187) und heute werde noch Salz aus dem salpeterhaltigen Boden 
Babyloniens gewonnen (S. 349). Von Salpeter kann schlechterdings 
nicht die Rede sein; Kalisalpeter kommt viel zu selten vor, Natron- 
salpeter nur in Chile, beide begiinstigen bekanntlich den Pflanzen- 
wuchs und gehéren zu den besten Diingemitteln. Der Salpeter war 
im Altertum unbekannt, es kann nur Steinsalz in Frage kommen. 
Dass aber tdbat amdni das Salz der Ammonsoase bedeute, darf wohl 
bezweifelt werden. 

MEISSNER gibt ein recht lebendiges Bild von dem Umfang und der 
Art der Metallbearbeitung bei den Babyloniern und Assyrern, doch 
ist auch hier manche Angabe anfechtbar. Legierungen aus Kupfer 
mit Blei oder Antimon wird man nicht schlechtweg als Bronze 
bezeichnen (S. 265). Gold in halbweichem Zustand (S. 270: Hatte 
das Edelmetall den Ofen verlassen, so nahm es der Goldarbeiter 
noch halbweich vor usw.) ist wohl auch ein physikalisches Unding. 
Ein seltenes Metall Magnesit (S. 266, 348) gibt es nicht, hier liegt 
wohl cin Missverstaéndnis der Beschreibung und Analyse einer Ma- 
gnesitschale bei BERTHELOT vor. 

Ich komme zu dem fiir die Wissenschaftsgeschichte besonders 
wichtigen zweiten Band. Hier findet der Verf. grundlegende Worte 
liber den Zusammenhang zwischen der Religion und der Wissen- 
schaft der Babylonier : Zauberei und Wahrsagung gelten als theo- 
logische Wissenschaften, Philosophie, Medizin und Astronomie sind 
so eng mit der Religion verbunden, dass es oft unmédglich ist, sie 
davon zu trennen; die ganze altorientalische Lehre ist einheitlich, 
und sie ist nicats anderes als Theologie. Auf alles, was dieser Band 
bringt, im Einzelnen einzugehen, ist unméglich, ich verweise aber 
besonders auf die Kapitel tiber Kosmologie und Theologie, iiber 
Wahrsagekunst, Magie und Medizin. Gerade das letztgenannte Ka- 
pitel bietet eine Fiille von Tatsachen, die mit bewundernswerter 
Geduld aus einer tiberraschend reichen Literatur zusammengetra- 
gen sind (S. 283-323). Erstaunlich reich ist auch die Zahl der Heil- 
mittel aus dem Pflanzen- und Tierreich; es wiire zu wiinschen, dass 
man von hieraus einmal verfolgen wiirde, wie die Heilmittel sich 
durch die Jahrhunderte und Jahrtausende im Arzneischatz weiter- 


geerbt oder gewandelt haben. 

Eine grosse Ueberraschung fiir den Chemiehistoriker sind die 
bisher unbekannten chemischen Texte (S. 383-385). Wenn das Ver- 
standnis auch noch viel zu wiinschen iibrig lasst und zu den Frage- 
zeichen, die schon MEISSNER gesetzt hat, vom Standpunkt der Chemie 
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noch manch andere Beanstandung hinzukommt, ist doch soviel klar, 
dass es sich um technische Rezepte zur Herstellung echter und 
minder echter Farben und Steine, also Glasfliisse, und um den Bau 
des dazu nétigen Ofens handelt. Aus einer Notiz in der Z. f. Assy- 
riologie ersehe ich, dass die ganze Serie in Balde ver6ffentlicht 
werden soll. Mit der Alchemie haben die Texte nichts zu schaffen, 
ihren Ursprung wird man nach wie vor im hellenistischen Aegyp- 
ten des HI-III. Jahr. n. Chr. zu suchen haben. 

Etwas knapp ist das Kapitel iiber Astronomie und Astrologie 
ausgefallen, indessen wird man eine eingehendere Behandlung 
weniger vermissen, da die Spezialarbeiten iiber diese Dinge bekannt 
und leicht erreichbar sind. Vorziiglich ist die Darstellung der 
Schriftgeschichte und der sprachwissenschaftlichen Versuche der 
Babylonier (S. 324-362). Doch ich muss zum Schlusse kommen und 
kann nur noch wiinschen, dass dem gliicklich vollendeten Werke 
ein voller Erfolg beschieden sei. 

Heidelberg. Jutius Ruska. 


Masan Kamal. — Ancient Egyptian Medicine. (at-tibb al-misri al- 
qadim). In Arabic. 297 pp. in-8°. Misr. (Cairo) 1922. 

The author is physician at the Cairo Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases and the son of the late Egyptian Egyptologist Anmap PAsuA 
Kamat (¢ 1921) to whose memory the book is dedicated. Hasan Bry 
learned to read Hieroglyphic from his father. He thinks that the 
knowledge of Hieroglyphic and Arabic enables him to find the 
essential features of ancient Egyptian medicine and to discover 
many etymological relations which were hidden to his predecessors 
in the same task. 

He begins with the well known writings of Herovorus relative 
to the ancient Egyptian physicians. He explains the word physi- 
cian in Hieroglyphic : Sannd (in reality sjnw), in Coptic: shan 
(in reality sdyin) and its relationship with the Arabic Sd’in. But 
this word whose meaning is « conserver » is written with 5 and 
not with s; this etymological hypothesis is philologically inaccept- 
able. He gives the names of physicians out of the tombs of the 
Ancient Empire, then citations of Homer and Puiny on the 
Egyptian remedies, the tales of Dioporus concerning the Egyptian 
physicians of Persian kings, the legends about the origin of medi- 
cine under the kings Arnotues, Kurops and Kuerners. The intro- 
duction finishes with an enumeration of healing gods (Imhotep, 
Isis, Harpokrates and Asklepios whom the author repeatedly deno- 
minates Askolopios) and the importance of witchcraft in ancient 
Egyptian medicine. 
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The main part of the book begins on p. 14 with a chapter about 
the anatomical knowledge of the Ancient Egyptians following prin- 
cipally the pap. Ebers and Hearst. 

The enumeration of diseases (p. 20) after the same papyri indi- 
cates 6 diseases of the skull, 14 of the eyes, 5 of ear and nose, 4 of 
the hair, 8 of the mouth, 2 of the throat, 5 of the mammae, 7 of 
heart and vascular system, 8 of the stomach, 6 of the bowels, 1 of 
the liver, 12 of the uro-poétic system, 15 of the bones, 3 of the 
joints, 11 concerning female genital system and obstetrics, 13 ner- 
vous and internal, 14 of the skin, 8 surgical diseases, 9 caused by 
parasites, and 15 of which the hieroglyphic designations are incom- 
prehensible. The scarcity of operations and the multitude of reme- 
dies against the diseases of eyes, urinary organs, fingers, toes and 
stomach are remarkable. Several of the diseases are to be reco- 
gnised according to their description in papyrus Ebers, for instance 
fibroma (sd, Ebers No. 868), or sebaceous cyst (Ebers No. 871). In 
this latter case I cannot share the author’s opinion, as the papyrus 
describes a tumour with severe pain. 

The ancient Egyptian therapeutics (p. 30) include vegetable, ani- 
mal and mineral drugs against all the above diseases, but, as for- 
merly told, few operations. On the other hand the number of 
instruments (bronze, rarely iron) found in Egyptian tombs is very 
great. The author brings many photos, but there is some doubt 
about the surgical application of these instruments. Scalpels and 
forceps are found in such quantity that more probably they must 
have been of current household use. There exists a stone-carved 
plate of surgical instruments in the temple of Kom-Ombo (Upper- 
Egypt) (reproduction on p. 44), in which these scalpels (a well 
known form of the Egyptian knife) is not depicted. Supnorr, 
moreover, regards this form of scalpel as typical of that used by 
embalmers. 

Prescriptions, weights and measures of the Egyptian druggists 
are shown with some recipes from pap. Ebers and pictures (p. 47). 

Follows a chapter about the pathological features found on Egyp- 
tian mummies by Extiior Smrru and Rurrer (p. 51) : rheumatoid 
arthritis, gout, spondylitis deformans, achondroplasia, talipes varus 
bilharziosis and leper. 

The diseases to be diagnosed after the papyri are opthalmias, 
intestinal parasites (ascaris, taenia), scabies, etc. 

On p. 56, the author recalls the origin of chemistry from Ancient 
Egypt (chemia from k e m = black earth) the dependance of Greece 
for its knowledge of medicine from Egypt (?), the vast knowledge 
of the Egyptian about the manufacture of metals, colours, etheric 
oils, tanned skin, glass, soap (?!), and the progress of their sciences, 
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Then follows a translation of all the known medical papyri, 
mostly after Wreszinskis editions. Hasan Kamin enjoyed the help 
of his father and of the Egyptian-Arabic dictionnary compiled by 
the latter. He insists upon the close relationship of both lan- 
guages (?) which helped him greatly to discover the meaning of 
many medical terms. Pap. Hearst occupies pp. 57 to 84, pap. Ber- 
lin 85 to 107, pap. London pp. 108 to 115, pap. Ebers 128 to 221, 
Some pages are also devoted to BREASTED’s new pap. Epwin Situ, 
to the pap. Zoega and Leyden. As much as I can judge the matter 
the author’s very diligent translations do not bring any appreciable 
further progress in comparison with former translations. It is 
impossible to identify many drugs, and yet less possible to identify 
most of the diseases. I think that several decades of research are 
necessary in order to approach the matter with success. Know- 
ledge of Arabic is here less important than knowledge of the Coptic 
and Greek languages. A possible way suggested to me by an eminent 
egyptologist is to find out a general rule of the application of cer- 
tain remedies to certain diseases from the Greek, Roman, Coptic, 
Syriac and Arabic medical books and to conclude from the reme- 
dies prescribed by ancient Egyptian practitioners on the disease. 
But this is a round about way and not a reliable one. 

From pp. 234 to 275, Hasan Kamat gives a useful alphabetical 
list of diseases and drugs in Hieroglyphic transcribed into Arabic. 
Here the translations of the preceding pages are partly repeated. 

The last thirty pages of the book contain some details on women’s 
diseases, treatment of inflammations by laxatives, intestinal worms, 
art of embalming and the drugs used by embalmers. 


A general index is missing as is usual in oriental publications. 
(Cairo.) Max MEYERHOF. 


Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott — A Greek-English Lexicon. 
A new edition revised and augmented throughout by Henry Sruarr 
Jones, with the assistance of Roperick McK enzig, and with the codpe- 
ration of many scholars. Part1: A--'Anofpaivww New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1925. [$ 3.50]. 

This new edition of Lippe.t and Scorr will be very welcome to 
many scholars, especially to those who had long worn out their 
copy of the eighth edition (1897). They knew that this new revi- 
sion was in the course of preparation and had been waiting many 
years for its appearance. Henry GeonGe Lippe. died in 1898, at 
the age of 87, a few months after the publication of the eighth edi- 
tion. Lippe, and Scorr were both born in the same year, 1811, 
which, as my grandmother used to say, was an exceptionally good 
year. (The wine pressed in that year was of particular excellence.) 
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The first edition of Lippett and Scorr appeared in 1843 
(1,583 p., 6,000 copies). It was essentially based upon the Hand- 
worterbuch of F. L. C. F. Passow (1786-1833). A second edition, 
revised and enlarged, was called for in 1845; the third appeared in 
1849, the fourth in 1855. This fourth edition marked a consider- 
able improvement upon the earlier ones and the name of Passow 
was henceforth dropped from the title page. The fifth edition, 
revised and augmented, came out in 1861 (10,000 copies); the sixth, 
again considerably augmented, in 1869 (1,865 p., 15,000 copies); 
the seventh in 1882, stereotyped; the eighth in 1897. One would 
like to know the total number of copies of this dictionary which 
have hitherto been sold; it must be enormous. 

The first steps for the preparation of the present edition were 
taken by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press in 1903. The history 
of the undertaking can not be told here; it will be found in H. S. 
Jones’s preface. My reason for speaking at some length of this 
work is that special pains have been taken by the new editors 
to improve the technical vocabulary. The study of the medical 
vocabulary begun by Dr. GREENHILL of Trinity College was carried 
out by E. T. WirntnGcron who took up residence in Oxford for that 
special motive. « He has read for lexicographical purposes the whole 
of the extant remains of Greek medical literature, and there is scar- 
cely a page in the Lexicon which does not bear traces of his handi- 
work (1).» The botanical terms were investigated by Sir WiLLIAM 
THISELTON-DyeER; the mathematical, by Sir Toomas Hearn: the zoolo- 
gical, by D’Arcy-THomprson; the astronomical by EpmMunp J. WEBB; 
the astrological, by the Rev. C. T. HanLeEy WALKER and E, T. Witn- 
INGTON, in consultation with A. E. Housman; the magical, by 
WaLTeR Scott. All these names are so familiar to the students of 
Greek science that further comment is superfluous. Considerable 
efforts were also made to complete the dictionary with regard to 
other fields which I can not do more than mention as they do not 
interest us as directly : papyrology, epigraphy, philosophy (espe- 
cially post-Platonician) (2), New Testament. It is very gratifying 
to hear that the editors received much assistance from WILHELM 
CRONERT, who is the editor of the new revision of Passow’s Wor- 
terbuch. Three parts of it (to dya) appeared in 1912-4. It should 





(1) « Dr. Wirnineton has also found time to deal with the Alchemists and 
Astrologers, including the extensive collections of the Catalogu Codicum Astro- 
logerum. » 

(2) Even the references to ARistotLe and Prato needed careful revision. 
Hermann Bonitz’s Index Aristotelicus (1870) and Friepricn Ast’s Lericcn 
Platonicum (1835-38, 1908) are no longer all-sufficing guides. 
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be noted that the German and English compilations are not rival 
undertakings because they are made on different scales. The new 
Passow will be about three times as large as the new Liddell and 
Scott. The purpose of the Clarendon Press was to produce a one 
volume dictionary of manageable size, yet as complete and accurate 
as present day scholarship could make it. For that reason, etymo- 
logical information was reduced to a minimum and the time limit 
fixed roughly at A. D. 600. Byzantine literature will be dealt with 
very fully in the dictionary which is now being compiled under 
the patronage of the Greek government. 

The type is very small, which makes it possible to print an enorm- 
ous amount of information on each page; yet it is very legible and 
pleasing to the eye. My only criticism with regard to form is that 
the pages ought to be cut by the printers. To cut the pages of a 
book, as one reads it, is bearable, but to have to cut those of a 
dictionary, which one does not read, is unbearable. The first part 
(192 p.)(1) extends as far as droBaivw;nine more parts of equal 
size are to appear. Let us hope that they will follow each other 
as promptly as possible, as the usefulness of incomplete works is 
very restricted. Say the publishers < It is yet too soon to name 
a date for the completion of the work. The mere processes of 
manufacture are elaborate and difficult; and convenience dictates 
that much of the work of verification by experts be undertaken 
after the pages are in proof. It should, however, be understood 
that the work is by no means in its initial stages, as might be 
assumed from the scope of the present issue. It is on the contrary 
far advanced towards completion, almost the whole of the copy 
having now reached the state when it can be given to the printers. 
The Second Part is in the press and will follow the first at no 
distant date. It is obvious that the return from sales, even if, as 
is hoped, a large number of copies are sold on publication, will 
be far from adequate to the outlay, which from the first to last 
will probably approach £20,000. The Delegates venture, therefore, 
to hope that lovers of Greek studies will give them such support 
as they are able. >» I express the same hope. The price of the 
dictionary is, all considered, very cheap. Every Greek scholar 


ought to obtain it. 
GEORGE SARTON. 





(1) Plus one page of addenda (opposite p. 1). I trust that addenda will be 
restricted to a minimum, as their contents are lost to most readers. 
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Josef Strzygowski. — Altai-Iran und Vélkerwanderung. Zierge- 
schichtliche Untersuchungen iiber den Eintritt der Wander - und Nord- 
vélker in die Treibhauser geistigen Lebens. Mit 229 Abbildungen und 
10 Lichtdrucktafeln, xu + 319 S. gross 4. Arbeiten des Kunsthisto- 
rischen Instituts der k.k. Universitat Wien (Lehrkanzel StrzyGowsk!) 
Band V. [Geb. 36 Mk.] 


Es sind Erfahrungen auf dem Gebiete der Chemiegeschichte und 
verwandter Gegenstande, die mir den Anstoss gegeben haben, mich 
auch auf andern Arbeitsgebieten der Kulturgeschichte des vordern 
Orients umzusehen, und es ist nur ein Ausschnitt aus dieser Be- 
schaftigung, wenn ich hier aus der Lebensarbeit des gedanken- und 
hypothesenreichen Wiener Kunsthistorikers ein Werk herausgreife, 
um daran eigne Beobachtungen zu priifen und mit Beobachtungen 
anderer in Beziehung zu setzen. Einer Rechtfertigung fiir dieses 
Uebergreifen auf sachlich fernliegende, aber demselben Kultur- 
kreis, der mich beschiftigt, angehérige Stoffe bedarf es fiir die 
Leser der Isis nicht, die von Anfang an ihre Aufgabe in der Ver- 
bindung von Wissenschaftsgeschichte und Kulturgeschichte gese- 
hen hat, und der Name J. StrzyGowskI ist auch jensecits des Atlantic 
eine Grésse, die nicht erst der Einfiihrung bedarf. 

Den Entwicklungsgang der Menschheit, der sich gleichzeitig auf 
allen Punkten der bewohnten Erde vollzieht und neben festen Mit- 
telpunkten, von denen auf Jahrhunderte hinaus Gedanken und Wir- 
kungen ausstrahle, zahlreiche Verbindungswege und Strémungen 
kennt, die in Raum und Zeit mit verschiedener Starke wirkend den 
Fluss der Entwicklung bestimmen, in seinem ganzen Umfang, in 
allen seinen Einzelerscheinungen zu tiberschauen und darzustellen, 
ist durch die Natur der Aufgabe ausgeschlossen,. Immer wird die 
Darstellung bestimmte Seiten der Entwicklung herausgreifen miis- 
sen, und immer wird sie entweder mehr ihre zeitliche Abfolge in 
der Geschichte, oder mehr ihre riumliche Ausbreitung und Entfal- 
tung tiber die Erde hin ins Auge fassen miissen, wenn sie klar iiber- 
schaubar bleiben will. 

Wer sich dieses oder jenes Kraftfeld politischer, kiinstlerischer, 
wissenschaftlicher, religidser Wirkungen zum Studium erwahlit hat, 
wird von seiner Einstellung aus leicht die Ausstrahlungen seines 
Feldes iiberschatzen, die fremden Riickwirkungen tibersehen und 
verkennen. Nur wer sich in ferner liegende Kulturkreise ebenso 
willig einzuleben versucht, wie in die uns raumlich und geschicht- 
lich naher stehenden, kann hoffen, zu einer von einseitiger Schiit- 
zung freien, den tatsichlichen Verlauf so treu wie méglich wieder- 
spiegelnden Auffassung der Geschichte zu gelangen. 
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Von welchen Sonderfragen er ausgeht, ist im Grunde Nebensache. 
Sehen wir uns in unserer Zeit um : das ganze politische, gesellschaft- 
liche, religiése, literarische Leben, Wirtschaft, Wissenschaft, Kunst 
trigt sein eigenes Geprige, verschieden von dem einer nur wenige 
Jahrzehnte hinter uns liegenden Zeit. Ueber Staats- und Sprach- 
grenzen hinweg breiten sich Anschauungen, Stimmungen, Moden 
aus, die in solcher Form noch nie da waren und doch aus der nahe- 
ren oder ferneren Vergangenheit geboren sind. Auch die konserva- 
tivsten Gebilde menschlicher Kultur, die Religionssysteme, passen 
sich den neuen Bedingungen an, auch die verinderlichsten Gefihls- 
werte kénnen gewisse Schranken und Gesetze nicht iberschreiten 
und negieren. Geben und Nehmen im grdéssten Ausmass scheint 
zugleich unsere Zeit zu kennzeichnen. Wie jede technische Neue- 
rung im Fluge die Welt erobert, so gibt es heute keine noch so 
ferne Kultur oder Kunst, kein Product der Natur oder des Gewerb- 
fleisses, die nicht den Weg in jeden kleinen Mittelpunkt des Ver- 
kehrs finden. Ist es aber jemals anders gewesen, wenn wir von der 
viel grésseren Geschwindigkeit absehen, mit der heute dieser 
Austausch stattfindet ? Ist es nicht lediglich unserm beschrankten 
Fassungsvermégen zuzuschreiben, wenn wir dariiber staunen, dass 
zu allen Zeiten ein Weltverkehr, ein Austausch materieller und 
geistiger Giter stattgefunden hat, der keine raiumlichen Schranken 
kannte, wenigstens soweit die alte Welt in Frage kommt ? 

Mit dem Dogma von der allein seligmachenden klassischen Kul- 
tur, das noch vor hundert — oder soll man sagen, vor fiinfzig — 
Jahren die Welt beherrschte, hat die Wissenschaft, in erster Linie 
die orientalische Philologie, die vergleichende Religions- und 
Philosophiegeschichte, die vergleichende Kunstwissenschaft, die 
Praehistorie und Archaologie wohl griindlich aufgeriumt. Unser 
Wissen hat sich zeitlich und raumlich in ungeahnter Weise erwei- 
tert und vertieft, wir kénnen heute zusammenfassend wirklich von 
einer Kulturgeschichte der ganzen Menschheit reden oder wenig- 
stens triiumen. Noch aber fehlen vielfach zwischen den aufragen- 
den Bauten der Einzelkulturen die Briicken und Verbindungen, die 
iiber die gegenscitige Beeinflussung der geistigen und materiellen 
Schépfungen Aufschluss geben. Noch sind der kiihnen Architekten 
einer werdenden Menschheitsgeschichte zu wenige, um den ver- 
schlungenen Wegen nachzugehen, auf denen der Austausch zwi- 
schen Europa und Orient im Lauf der Jahrtausende sich vollzogen 
hat. Und wer immer als Pionier auf diesem unermesslichen Forsch- 
ungsfeld zu arbeiten unternimmt, hat zu gewiartigen, dass sein 
Schauen und Forschen da, wo es schwache Stellen zeigt, zu Tode 
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kritisiert wird, wihrend die unanfechtbaren Ergebnisse Gemein- 
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besitz der Wissenschaft werden, ohne dass man des Urhebers 
weiter gedenkt. 

Eines der dunklen Gebiete, auf denen der Mangel an geschichtli- 
cher Ueberlieferung erster Hand in der Geschichte der Wissenschaft 
schwer empfunden wird, ist die Zeit zwischen dem Sieg des Chris- 
tentums und der Renaissance der griechischen Wissenschaft unter 
den Abbasiden, also etwa vom 5. zum 9, Jahrhundert. Die Briicke 
zwischen beiden Zeitaltern zu schlagen, reichen weder die 
griechisch-byzantinischen noch die syrischen oder arabischen 
Quellen aus. Man kann nur aus den arabischen Nachrichten riick- 
wirts auf wissenschaftliche Leistungen der Sasanidenzeit schlies- 
sen, die durch keine direkten Zeugnisse belegt sind. Fast alle Faden 
fihren nach dem Osten, nach Chorasan und den nérdlich in Zen- 
tralasien gelegenen alten Grossstidten. Nicht in den christlich 
gewordenen, unter byzantinischem Einfluss stehenden Gebieten 
Syriens diirfen wir in erster Linie die Statte der Orientalisierung der 
griechischen Wissenschaft suchen, die uns als fertige Tatsache vor 
der Wiederaufnahme der direkten Verbindung mit den griechischen 
Quellen entgegentritt — sie kann nur da stattgefunden haben, wo 
der massgebende, und das heisst hier der hemmende Einfluss christ- 
licher Staatsreligion ausgeschaltet war, wo in stillen Winkeln, die 
den politischen Umwialzungen des VI.-VIII. Jahrhunderts hinrei- 
chend fern lagen, geistiges Leben sich ungestért entfalten konnte. 

Will man das eine Hypothese nennen, so wird sie gestiitzt und 
gesichert, wenn es gelingt, Parallelerscheinungen auf andern Ge- 
bieten nachzuweisen. Man weiss, dass die gleichen Gegenden Herde 
lebhafter religiédser Bewegung, Zufluchtsorte mannigfacher heid- 
nisch, gnostisch, buddhistisch beeinflusster Sekten, Ursprungsland 
des Sufismus gewesen sind. Man wird daher auch darin eine Besta- 
tigung der Hypothese sehen diirfen, dass Persien und Zentralasien 
in der Geschichte der Kunst einen friiher nicht geahnten Einfluss 
gehabt haben. Dies ist der Grund, weshalb gerade die Forschun- 
gen von J. SrrzycowskI, die er unter dem Namen Altai-Jran zusam- 
mengefasst hat, fiir uns besondere Bedeutung gewinnen. Es ist 
weder meine Absicht, noch liegt es in meiner Kompetenz, den 
ungeheuren Stoff nachzupriifen, den Srrzycowsk1 in seinem Buche 
verarbeitet hat; es kommt mir nur darauf an, durch Hinweis auf 
seine allgemeinen Ergebnisse neue Stiitzen zu gewinnen, meine von 
ganz andern Voraussetzungen her unabhingig gewonnenen Ueber- 
zeugungen in seinen Feststellungen zu verankern und damit viel- 
leicht beide zur Einheit zu verschmelzen. Ist eine wissenschaftliche, 
wenn auch orientalisierte Kultur Tatsache, so wird entsprechende 
Kunstiibung sich leichter erkliren lassen; hat die Kunst des Mit- 
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telalters jenem Kulturkreis viel zu verdanken, so wird der Islam und 
Europa auch dem wissenschaftlichen Leben von Altai-Iran zu Dank 
verpflichtet sein. Der reiche Inhalt des Werkes von StRZYGOwskI, 
der durch die Persénlichkeit des Verfassers zur Einheit verschmol- 
zen wird, sei wenigstens in seinen Hauptziigen angedeutet. Aus- 
gangspunkt der Untersuchung ist ein Schatzfund, der 1902 von 
einem albanischen Bauern gemacht wurde und bis auf wenige, aber 
wichtige Stiicke in den Besitz von PiERPONT MORGAN gelangte. 
Daran schliesst sich die Wiirdigung weiterer aus dem Osten stam- 
mender Schatzfunde der Vélkerwanderungszeit (S. 41-69). Dann 
wird das Problem der Ausbildung der Schmuckranke, die die 
Stiicke des albanischen Schatzes kennzeichnet, tiber ganz Asien, 
Aegypten und die Balkanlander weg verfolgt (S. 70-144). Das fiihrt 
zu einer Auseinandersetzung iiber den Eintritt der Oasen- und 
Nordvélker in die Treibhauser der Kultur, wobei die Tirkvélker 
und der altaische Kreis, die Saken und der arische Kreis, der Mit- 
telmeerkreis mit Konstantinopel die drei Hauptstiicke des Kapitels 
bilden (S. 145-237). Der Nomadenvorstoss bringt eine Neuordnung 
Eurasiens hervor, die sich einerseits im orientalischen Kreis bei 
Tiirken, Persern, Arabern auswirkt, anderseits Europa und insbe- 
sondere die germanische Welt in Bewegung setzt (S. 238-296). 
Wesen und Wert von Renaissancen wird an den beiden Beispielen 
der Tiirken und der Arier erértert und endlich, als eine Aufgabe 
der Gegenwart, eine neue Gesinnung gefordert. 

So wenig ich hier weiter auf Einzelheiten der Kunstgeschichte 
einzugehen vermag, so wenig kann ich alle die Stellen anfiihren, 
an denen StrzyGowski auf die Bedeutung Innerasiens als Kultur- 
zentrum hinweist. Eine Anfiihrung (S. 135) mag fiir alle geniigen 
und als Anregung dienen, das ganze Werk zu studieren : « Zu dem 
starken eingeborenen Element des Orients kommt der Weltverkehr, 
der hier in der Nordostecke Vorderasiens eine Bedeutung gewinnt, 
wie vielleicht sonst nirgends auf Gottes Erdboden. Mit der Bewe- 
gung, die von hier ausgeht, muss schon in der hellenistischen Zeit und 
ausschlaggebend wahrend der Vélkerwanderung gerechnet werden. 
Auch die Ausbreitung der «< Arabeske » diirfte von hier ausgehen. 
Ist sie schon in spiathellenistischer bezw. frihchristlicher Zeit bis 
Aegypten vorgedrungen..., so hat der Islam, der hier im nordést- 
lichen Iran kiinstlerisch seine eigentliche Kraft gewann, sie zusam- 
men mit dem Polygonalornament iiber das ganze Gebiet des Mit- 
telmeers verbreitet... Wir wundern uns auf Schritt und Tritt, wie 
formvollendet die Palmette in sasanidischer Zeit und dann im 
friihen Islam Verwendung findet, reiner als in der spiaten Kunst 
von Hellas und Rom selbst. Das geht nicht vom Mittelmeer aus, 
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sondern von jenem grosshellenistischen, von eingeborenen und ost- 
wie siidasiatischen Elementen durchsetzten Kunstkreis im Innern 
Asiens, von dem ich zuerst Zeitschr. fiir Assyriologie, XX VII, 1912, 
S. 139 f. sprach. > 

Auch aus dieser Abhandlung méchte ich noch einige Satze anfih- 
ren, die unabhangig von der Kritik irgend einer Einzelheit ihre 
Geltung behalten. « Wir haben in der Entwicklung der islamischen 
Kunst im Wesentlichen drei Stufen zu unterscheiden. Die erste bis 
zum Jahre 750, als die Araber den Ausschlag gaben und ihre Kunst- 
krafte aus dem Gebiete des Mittelmeerkreises sowohl wie aus dem 
Osten zogen. Die zweite Stufe von Bagdad, in der die Kunst Meso- 
potamiens und des Iran zum Kérper der um den Islam gruppierten 
Neugestaltung der bildenden Kunst wurde. Die eigentliche... islami- 
sche Kunst aber dringt mit den tiirkischen Vélkern nach dem Wes- 
ten; sie hat ihren Urquell weder am Mittelmeer noch im westlichen 
Persien, sondern in den éstlich gelegenen Gebieten, Transoxanien, 
und dem alten Baktrien... Voraussetzung dieser Entwicklungen sind 
Kunststr6mungen im Innern Asiens, die nicht von Rom oder Byzanz 
abhangig entstanden sein kénnen, sondern sich ganz selbstandig 
neben dem Westen zur Bliite entwickelt haben miissen. » 

Fiir die Geschichte der Wissenschaften modifiziert sich die Lage 
dahin, dass in der ersten Periode im Islam itiberhaupt kein Inte- 
resse an griechischer Wissenschaft vorhanden ist, dass durch die 
Abbasiden bereits in der zweiten Periode, ich méchte sagen im 
Wege der Leiturgie, die nordpersischen Gelehrten nach Bagdad gezo- 
gen werden, die ihre Ausbildung jener fernen Kulturoase verdan- 
ken, wahrend gleichzeitig, oder wenigstens bald danach, heidnische 
und christliche Syrer die Verbindung mit den griechischen Origi- 
nalschriften herstellen, und dass in der Periode, die nach Strzy- 
GOWSKI die eigentliche Bliite der islamischen Kunst zur Entfaltung 
bringt, der Héhepunkt der wissenschaftliche Production bereits 


iberschritten ist. 


Heidelberg. JuLius RusKA. 


0. G. von Wesendonk. — Urmensch und Seele in der iranischen 
Ueberlieferung. Ein Beitrag sur Religionsgeschichte des Hellenismus. 
213 S. 8. Orient-Buchhandlung Herz Laraire. Hannover, 1924. 

Wer sich durch R. Reirzensterins Schriften in die Probleme des 
« iranischen Erlésungmysteriums » hat einfiihren lassen, wird mit 
Spannung, und um es gleich zu sagen, auch mit grossem Gewinn 
dass neue Buch von O. G. von WESENDONK zur Hand nehmen, das 
den gleichen Problemen nachspiirt, aber dabei zu vielfach andern 
Ergebnissen gelangt. Der Verf. vertritt die Auffassung, dass man, 
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um sichern Boden zu gewinnen, davon absehen miisse, tiber allzu- 
weite, im einzelnen noch nicht gesicherte Gebiete umherzuschwei- 
fen, und dass Zuriickhaltung und Vorsicht in der Beurteilung 
religionsgeschichtlicher Tatsachen dem genialen Spiel der Phan- 
tasie und Kombination vorzuziehen seien. Es stehen sich also in 
REITZENSTEIN und WeESENDONK Vertreter zweier Typen von Gelehr- 
ten gegeniiber, die beide gleich wichtig sind, der eine als Eroberer 
neuer Provinzen des Wissens, der andere geeignet zur Besetzung und 
Sicherung des Gebiets, auch wenn an schwachen Stellen der Riick- 
zug angetreten werden miisste. Allerdings, es hiesse WESENDONK zu 
gering einschitzen, wollte man in ihm nur den vorsichtigen, allzu 
angstlichen Kritiker sehen. Er verfiigt iber ein so ausgedehntes, 
Quellenmassiges Wissen, dass man nicht nur seinen kritischen Be- 
denken, sondern auch seinen positiven Aufstellungen die ernsteste 
Beachtung wird schenken miissen. 

Das Ergebnis der Untersuchungen ist im Wesentlichen dahin 
zusammenzufassen, dass das alte Iran und der Mazdaismus nicht 
eigentlich als Quellen des Erlésungsgedankens gelten kénnen, weil 
in der awestischen Ueberlieferung die bésen Miachte nicht allein 
die Welt beherrschen und die Aufgabe, die Welt von den Daévas 
zu befreien und zu reinigen, etwas ganz anderes ist, als die aus 
dem Lichtreich stammende Seele aus der Verstrickung in die Ma- 
terie zu erlésen. Kampf und Tat, nicht Kontemplation, Askese und 
Gnosis sind dort die Mittel der Erlésung. Auch der Manichaismus 
hat noch Erinnerungen an die uralte iranische Lehre, aber er unter- 
scheidet sich von ihr dadurch, dass von ihm der Mensch durchaus 
als ein Produkt des Bésen aufgefasst wird. Dass auch diese pessi- 
mistische Lehre iranischen Ursprungs ist, ware erst zu beweisen. 
Reirzenstetns Annahme eines iranischen Gottes « Mensch », der 
zur Materie herabgestiegen, dort in Todesschlaf versunken, aber 
wieder aufgeweckt und zur himmlischen Heimat zuriickgekehrt sei, 
halt der Priifung nicht stand. Die Lehre von der Schlechtigkeit der 
Erscheinungswelt muss andere Quellen haben. Sie ist in den ver- 
schiedensten Varianten und Ausdeutungen im _hellenistischen 
Orient vertreten, an sie klingen die Orphiker und die ihnen nahe- 
stehende Epoche Patrons an. Ob hier ein gemeinsamer Ursprung 
anzunehmen ist oder das Sehnen der Seele nach Befreiung, das so 
natiirlich erscheint, unabhingig bei verschiedenen Vilkern aufge- 
taucht ist, wird sich schwer beantworten lassen. 

Ich muss in dieser Hinsicht Wesenponk durchaus beipflichten. 
Nichts ist natiirlicher, als dass sich Einzelne und ganze Schichten, 
sei es bei grossem allgemeinem Ungliick, sei es infolge einer immer 
wieder auftretenden Kulturmiidigkeit, aus den Schranken und Ver- 
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strickungen der Welt heraussehnen, Welche Gestalten diese Sehn- 
sucht annimmt, ob die Form einer Erlésungsreligion, oder die eines 
rein philosophischen Gedankengebiudes, oder die einer Selbst- 
mordmanie, das hangt von der Naturanlage, von der Erziehung, 
von tausend Einfliissen der Umwelt und der Ueberlieferung ab. 
Die alteste Quelle aufspiiren wollen heisst in prahistorische Zeiten 
zuriickgehen, die Méglichkeit mehrfacher Wurzeln des Erlésungs- 
gedankens leugnen, hiesse den geschichtlichen Tatsachen Gewalt 


antun. 
Heidelberg. Jutius Ruska. 


Maurice Gaudefroy-Demonbynes. — Le Pélerinage a la Mekke ; 
étude d'histoire religieuse. Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque 
d'études, tome 33. vi + 332 p., | planche. Librairie orientaliste Pau. 
GeuTsner. Paris, 1923. 

This is a book of studies on the Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Avowedly it deals only with certain sides of its subject, leaving 
others entirely unconsidered or to be taken up elsewhere. Thus 
it does not go back on the traces of SNouck HuRGRONJE in his 
classical « Mekkaansche Feest »; that piece of work, at least as 
a study of the doctrine of the Qur’an on the pilgrimage, is accepted 
as final and as needing no re-doing. Nor does the author wish to 
consider the political history of the pilgrimage and the parts 
played in relation to it by different sovereigns and dynasties; still 
less its recent and much discussed political réle and its relation- 
ship to panislamism. Explicity he considers that that rdle is quite 
secondary and may be disregarded. His book, rather, is a contri- 
bution to the history of religion and its object is to show how the 
preislamic polytheistic religious rites centering round Mecca were 
transformed by Munammap and his followers into the worship of 
the one and only Allah (pp. v. 323). 

Two chapters only are purely historical, or, rather, deal with 
topographical archaeology. They are those (pp. 113-154) on the 
immediate environment and the gates of the mosque in the middle 
of which stands the Ka‘ba and it is at this point especially that the 
lack of a good and detailed plan is painfully felt. The author 
regards these chapters frankly as < un premier essai et une indica- 
tion pour une étude archéologique ». That is far too humble a 
description, but we can only hope that his suggestion that Muslim 
scholars on the spot will take the subject up and develop it will 
find suitable response. Yet both he and they should remember 
the old Arabic saying that the merit belongs to the precedent. 

The rest of the book is religious history. First on the Ka*ba 
itself, the little buildings immediately about it and the haram or 
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whole sacred territory (pp. 1-112). Second on the pilgrim : his 
departure from home; his entry on a sacral condition and its rules; 
his visits to the sacred places of Mecca; his ritual circuiting of 
the Ka*ba; the running between as-Safa and al-Marwa; the true hajy 
in its details up to the ceremonies of its ending; the return of the 
pilgrim(pp. 155 to end). Of all this no adequate account can be 
given here. It is a rich mass of description and discussion, docu- 
mented from the Muslim sources and from the narratives of tra- 
vellers and with folk-lore parallels, in a detail that suggests 
GOLDZIHER’s best work. Unhappily there is no index; such a list 
of technical terms as is added to the author’s « La Syrie » would 
have been of high value. Here and elsewhere we are reminded 
of his warning that his book is only « une informe ébauche >» 
(p. ut). That is far from true, but it suggests the truth. On the 
one hand, this is the first elaborate study of the hajj since that of 
Snouck in 1880, and on another it is to be hoped that the additional 
and necessary chapters spoken of on pp. Iv and 310 will soon 
appear, if possible not in articles in journals but in another, sepa- 
rate, volume. To it a technical index and plans could be added. 
The Musée Guimet could surely undertake this; so fundamental a 


study should be completed. 
D. B. MACDONALD. 


Immanuel Léw.— Die Flora der Juden. Band III, Pedaliaceae-Zygo- 
phyllaceae. Verdffentlichungen der ALEXANDER Konut Memorial 
Foundation. Band III.-- x1 + 522 S. R. Léwir, Wien-Leipzig, 1925. 

‘Kr. 240000. ] 

Dem zweiten Band des Werkes, den ich bei seinem Erscheinen 
besprochen habe (/sis, VI, 428-9), folgt in kurzem Abstande der 
Schlussband III; es ist zu hoffen, dass auch der erste Band und 
die Register nicht mehr lange auf sich warten lassen. : 

Ueber die Bedeutung des Sammelwerks fiir alle, die sich mit der 
Kulturgeschichte Vorderasiens befassen, habe ich mich schon beim 
Erscheinen des zweiten Bandes ausgesprochen. Auch der vorlie- 
gende Band zeigt wieder gegeniiber dem Werk « Aramiaische Pflan- 
zennamen > die gewaltige Zunahme des sprachgeschichtlichen Stoffs, 
vor allem aber die Erweiterung des sachlichen Inhaltes. Zu den nur 
fiir den Orientalisten oder Talmudisten lesbaren lexikographischen 
Abschnitten kommt ein reiches kulturhistorisches Material aus 
einer weit zerstreuen Literatur, das auch der mehr botanisch als 
philologisch eingestellte Leser mit Genuss verfolgt. 

Ich kann mich darauf beschranken, auf die wichtigsten Pflanzen- 
familien und Arten hinzuweisen, die im Schlussbande behandelt 
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sind, Er beginnt mit der Geschichte der Sesampflanze und ihrer 
Kultur in Mesopotamien, Syrien, Aegypten, Indien. Unter den 
Nadelhélzern nehmen selbstverstandlich die Zedern des Libanon 
(S. 14-26) den ersten Platz ein, aber auch Zypresse und Wachholder 
werden eingehend besprochen. Das arabische Wort fiir die Aleppo- 
Kiefer und ihre Zapfenfrucht, snaubar, wird mit grosser Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit vom gr. OTpOBidoOs abgeleitet. Sehr ausfiihrlich sind 
die Kapitel tiber den Pfefferstrauch (S. 49-62), den Granatbaum 
(S. 80-113), wichtig die Ausfiihrungen tiber die Ranunculaceen 
(S. 116-126), Reseda luteola und andere Farbepflanzen (S. 127-132). 
Unter den Rosaceen werden vom Steinobst besonders eingehend 
Mandel, Aprikose, Pfirsich (S. 142-175), vom Kernobst Apfel, Birne, 
Quitte, Azarole (Mespilus Azarolus All.) behandelt; unter Rubus 
finden wir den brennenden Dornstrauch. Dass die Rose selbst nicht 
zu kurz kommt (S. 193-211), braucht nicht hervorgehoben zu wer- 
den. Bei den Rubiaceen ist ausser der Krappstaude auch dem Kaf- 
feestrauch und dem Kaffeehaus eine Studie gewidmet. Sehr wertvoll 
ist die eingehende Behandlung der verschiedenen Kulturformen 
von Citrus (S. 278-316). Fragen des jiidischen Ritus sind in dem 
Kapitel tiber die Salicaceen angeschnitten. Der Vergleich der auf- 
gesprungenen Weidenfrichtchen mit einem Fussgestell (S. 334) 
ist mir allerdings ebenso unverstandlich wie der einer Bilsenkraut- 
blite (Hyoscyamus) mit dem Mohn (S, 360). Interessant ist die 
Studie iber den zu den Sapotaceen gehdrigen Lebachbaum (Mi- 
musops), merkwiirdig die geringe Ausbeute an syrischen Namen 
fiir die so formen- und farbenreiche Gruppe der Scrophulariaceen, 
Unter den Solanaceen wird der Kartoffel (S. 381) und des Tabaks 
(S. 369) ausfiihrlich gedacht. Auch der Kakao feblt nicht (S. 384); 
eine Studie tiber die Ausbreitung des Theegenusses werden wir 
im ersten Bande (Camelliaceae) erwarten diirfen. Sehr umfang- 
reich gestaltet sich natirlich die Behandlung der zahlreichen in 
der Kiiche und in der Heilkunde verwendeten Doldenpflanzen 
(S. 420-477). 

Was ich hier erwahnt habe, soll nur einen ungefahren Anhalt 
fir den Leser geben; Einzelheiten zu beriihren schliesst sich bei 
einem Werke, das aus Tausenden von Einzelangaben zusammen- 
gesetzt ist, von selbst aus. Wir erwarten mit Spannung das Erschei- 
nen des noch ausstehenden ersten Bandes, der das Lebenswerk des 
ausgezeichneten Forschers krénen wird. 


Heidelberg. Jutius Ruska. 
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Salvatore Ciarcia.—// sistema cosmografico e i Padri della Chiesa, 
117 p. Messina, ANTONIO Saxo, 1923. 

The student of science in the early Middle Ages is faced by the 
problem of distinguishing between what men actually thought at 
that period and the rich legacy of classical learning which they 
copied and argued about : for classical knowledge did not by any 
means wholly disappear during those centuries. The Church 
Fathers not only possessed many of the finest fruits of Greek and 
Roman science stored away in their libraries, but were at least 
superficially familiar with them. The crux of the matter, how- 
ever, is not so much whether or not they were familiar with them 
as whether or not they understood and accepted them. 

Two courses seem to have been followed by students of patristic 
cosmology : some have gleaned from the writings of the Church 
Fathers those numerous passages which reflect, either with or 
without genuine understanding, the best thought of antiquity and 
have set forth these passages as representative of the thought of 
the Fathers of the Church; others have gathered together bizarre 
theories of men like Cosmas and stupidities like LacTantius’ rea- 
sons for rejecting the possibility of antipodes, and have represented 
these as typifying the entire spirit of patristic science. In either 
case the method is faulty and the conclusions unsound. 

Nor does Dr. Crarcri’s little volume help us much toward a better 
understanding of the immense topic with which it deals. After a 
long preliminary chapter on classical cosmography (based to a 
large extent upon Dunem’s Le systéme du monde) he turns to the 
Church Fathers. His purpose is a worthy one: to emphasize the 
merits in patristic lore instead of dwelling upon its absurdities. 
He takes the first of the two courses indicated above, and by the 
selection of passages from writings of widely diverse origins both 
in time and place elaborates what might appear to be a reasonable 
argument in favor of the enlightened character of patristic cosmo- 
graphy, or at least of the Fathers’ sympathetic appreciation and 
preservation of Greek and Roman science. Unfortuately, anyone 
who has delved into the matter will feel certain that other passages, 
often in the works of the same Father, may be interpreted in dia- 
metrically the opposite manner. So varied were the currents of 
thought during the early centuries of Christianity that arguments 
based upon the selection of isolated passages, here from this writer, 
there from that, are bound to be misleading. 

Among passages from Amprose, AUGUSTINE, Basi, CLEMENT of 
Alexandria, Grecory of Nyssa, Ismpore, and other early writers, 
Dr, Crarcr\ frequently cites, though without indication of the date, 
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the De philosophia mundi of « ONoRIo » Honontus of Autun, whom 
he means, actually lived early in the twelfth century. The De phi- 
losophia mundi, however, is not even the work of Honorivs (though 
it is erroneously included among his works in Vol. 172 of MiGNe’s 
Patrologia latina), but, as is explained in DuneEm’s Systéme du 
Monde, Vol. 3, pp. 90-93, is by Honorius’ contemporary WILLIAM 
of Conches, who held an advanced position among the scientific 
thinkers of his own day. To include a discussion of the theories 
of WittiAM among those of the earlier Fathers and to cite 
WIiLLIAM’s views as truly representing patristic cosmology seems 
almost like citing the Origin of Species as representing the science 
of the Renaissance. We also cannot help feeling that Dr, Crarcia 
stretches a point when he solemnly compares the interesting cos- 
mogony of the De philosophia mundi with the nebular hypothesis 
of Lap.iace, and in his supreme confidence in the latter, which he 
says « @ rimasta unica nel genere, invano sostuita da quelle pit 
recenti di Mounron, CHAMBERLIN e SEE ». But then, Dr, CIARCIA 
also asserts confidently that the cosmographical systems of anti- 
quity were based upon ¢ un presupposto scientificamente erroneo >, 
the doctrine of the eternity of matter; and he believes that human 
intelligence left to itself is incapable of solving the problem of the 
origin of the Universe « se non parte da principi inconcussi, basati 
sul dommatismo e illuminati da una fede >. J. K. W. 


E. V. Cowdry, Editor.—General Cytology. 754 pp., 173 figs., 9 pis., 
Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1924. [$7.50. | 
Edmund B. Wilson.—The Cell in Development and Heredity. 
Third Edition. 1232 pp., 529 figs., New York. Macmillan Co., 1925. 
(39.] 
Up to the time that these two magnificent volumes were published 
there existed only three books on Cytology which were general 
in character. These were Oscar HeERtwie’s ¢ Zelle und Gewebe >, 
published in 1893, L. F. HENNEGuUY’s «< Lecons sur la cellule > of 
1896 and 1903, and E. B. Wiison’s « The Cell in Development and 
Heredity » of 1896 and 1900. Since 1900, however, as WiLson 
observes in his preface, the whole subject of the cell in relation to 
heredity and development has been made over. Besides, the phy- 
siological aspects of the cell have been more and more studied, 
and a flood of light has been shed on the cell through new methods 
of study devised in the first quarter of this century. Such is the 
method of tissue-culture, originated by R. G. Harrison, and also 
that of micro-dissection and injection, largely developed by RoBERT 
CHAMBERS. 
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That these two volumes should be an American product is the 
logical outcome of the great interest which the American school 
of biology has taken in questions of cellular morphology and phy- 
siology during the last thirty years. Too much good cannot be said 
of these two great contributions to science. While, however, 
Witson’s book is a milestone, the combined studies of the American 
investigators which together form ¢ General Cytology » are a step- 
ping-stone. Wut tson has mainly elaborated, as in the previous edi- 
tions of his book, on questions concerning cellular morphology, 
while « General Cytology » includes a great deal which is physio- 
logical in nature. The two books together are a splendid ¢ mise 
au point » of all that is known concerning that most fundamental 
of all living structures — the cell. 

« General Cytology » is made up of divisions or sections, each 
one of which is treated by a master in that particular branch. The 
introduction is by E. B. Witson, the head, and very largely the 
founder of American cytology. The chemistry of cells is taken 
up by A. P. Matuews, their permeability by M. H. Jacors, their 
reactivity by R. S. Liture. The physical structure of protoplasm 
as determined by micro-dissection and injection is discussed by 
R. Cuampers. There is a chapter on the cytoplasmic organs — 
Mitochondria, Golgi Apparatus, and Chromidial Substance — by the 
editor, E. V. Cowpry. The behavior of cells in tissue cultures is 
given by W. H. and M. R. Lewis, fertilization is taken up by 
F. R. Lituie and E. E. Just, cellular differentiation by E.G. Conkuin, 
and the chromosome theory of heredity by C. E Mc Ciune. The 
last chapter, on Mendelian heredity in relation to cytology, is by 
T. H. Moran. 

The eminent men who have contributed to this great book are 
all specialists on the chapter which they take up, and this fact is 
enough to insure that < General Cytology » is not a < text-book », 
but a series of original contributions. Its chief value lies in the 
exposition of cellular physiology, and in the fact that it presents 
the cell as a dynamic whole, a viewpoint which has been largely 
ignored in books of this type up to now. 

No better résumé of Wixson’s « The Cell in Development and Here- 
dity » could be given than to quote his own words in the introduc- 
tion. « The first two chapters offer a general elementary sketch 
of cell-structure and cell division, the third a preliminary outline 
of the phenomena of reproduction and of the life-cycle as related 
to the physiological problems of syngamy. The morphological 
aspects of these problems are treated in some detail in the suc- 
ceeding chapters, the fourth considering the structure and origin 
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of the gametes, the fifth their union in syngamy or fertilization, and 
the sixth their maturation and the phenomena of meiosis or the 
reduction and segregation of the chromosomes. The seventh 
chapter offers a brief outline of the related phenomena displayed 
in the sexual processes of lower organisms, where we may seek 
for indications of their historical origin. 

These seven chapters offer a general foundation for the study 
of more specific problems of cytology and genetics, and of more 
general ones involved in the phenomena of development. The 
eighth chapter includes a brief outline of certain chemical and 
physiological cell-phenomena that are of importance for the sub- 
sequent analysis; the ninth an account of some general problems 
and theories of cell-organization. 

The tenth chapter deals with the cytological basis of sex-pro- 
duction and serves as an introduction to the eleventh and twelfth 
chapters which give some account of the organization and indivi- 
duality of the chromosomes and their relation to various specific 
problems of genetics and to heredity in general. The last two 
chapters deal with the cell in development, considering some of 
the problems of cleavage, localization and differentiation from the 
standpoint of the cytologist, together with an outline of current 
theories of development and heredity. » 

The two books together are certain to serve as a solid foundation 
to cytologists the world over, and as a great impetus to renewed 
research in this important branch of biology. 


Paris. RaAout M. May. 


G. G. Elliet Smith. — Elephants and Ethnologists. Woodcuts by 
A. Horace Gerrarp and K. Leigu-Pempgrron. E. P. Durron et C°. 
New-York, !924 

Under this engaging title Dr. Smrrn has written and published, 
at an almost prohibitive price, a book almost scientific enough to 
please the ethnologists, almost entertaining enough to be popular, 
and almost meaty enough for those who enjoy a controversy. Added 
to this is a superb collection of plates, largely reproductions from 
those of Maudsley, ingeniously calculated to support Dr. Smiru’s 
theory. 

This theory is that adventurous spirits from Cambodia and Siam 
journeyed to this country in pre-Columbian times, and left as 
evidence of their visits carvings of elephant’s heads on the stelae 
of the Mayas, indicative of the recognition of the Hindu pantheon, 
in part, at least. 

In Dr. Smirn’s view a considerable fillip was given to early Ame- 
rican (pre-Columbian) culture, located in the Isthmus of Panama 
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by enlightened visitors from Cambodia, or Siam, bringing with them 
cultural beliefs and images from Hindustan. In support of this 
idea he has chosen a series of plates,“well selected and convincing. 
To be sure, their historic continuity, or sequence, is not established 
by him; but that is perhaps neither possible, nor necessary. 

Through the writings of Mr. Kirptinc American readers have 
become tolerably familiar with the elephant headed god of India, 
Ganesha; and when we find reproductions of this among the Maya 
carvings, it is reasonable to suppose that some one from the: far 
East brought the image to this country since our own elephant herds 
had disappeared so many centuries before even the Maya culture 
became established. 

The Honduran carvings which Dr. Smitu recognizes as somewhat 
conventionalized elephant heads, and from which he argues Cam- 
bodian interference indicating early communication between the 
two countries, are considered with equal seriousness by Dr. SpinpEN 
to be the heads of somewhat conventionalized macaws. Because, 
says Dr. SpiInDEN quite reasonably, and taking no particular stock 
in the Cambodian invasion, the carvers never saw an elephant in 
this country where there are no elephants; while the purple macaw 
obtrudes its parrot beak, and suggestive image from any adjacent 
tree; moreover, no one could possibly imagine an elephant not 
having seen it first. 

The series of sculptural reproductions given by Dr. SitH in 
some ways resembles that 100 “ American Institution, the « Comic 
Strip ». Any one familiar with « the funnies » recognizes how 
easily one object may be humorously translated into quite a diffe- 
rent object through an ascending series of slight exaggerations. 
If we start at one end of the series of illustrations with Dr. SpinDEN, 
we can easily follow the development of the curved upper mandible 
of the macaw into an increasingly curving proboscis, first of the 
tapir, with which the carvers were undoubtedly familiar (and at 
which point many of Dr. SpinpeEn’s allies rest their case), to a 
highly sublimated tapirian proboscis due to the natural exaggeration 
of an unusually patriotic carver, unwilling that any other country 
should excel his own in proboscidian marvels. 

If, on the other hand, we track along with Dr. Smirn, we may 
start with a most modest nasal projection, due perhape to lack of 
understanding, or open incredulity, on the part of the carver, and 
then progress through stages of greater familiarity with the sub- 
ject, coupled with a growing faith, until we reach the realistic and 
accurate reproduction of an elephant’s head which, on the stela, 
startles us with its perfection of detail. 
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Now in this detail lies the strength of Dr. Smrrn’s position; for 
he has found on certain stelae carvings not only of the elephant’s 
head, but of an accompanying mahout, with the elephant goad, or 
ankus. it is true the native carver has not quite understood the 
function of the ankus, having carved it lying down the forehead of 
the beast as a sort of decoration; nevertheless, from its forked 
formation, its character is unmistakeable. Moreover, the mahout 
sits in his accustomed position astride the neck of the elephant. 
Even the most stubborn defender of the macaw idea would hesitate 
at seating a mahout on the neck of a purple parrot, with an East 
Indian ankus to make it fly straight. No, with the recognition of 
the mahout and the ankus Dr. Sprnpen’s theory goes into the dis- 
card. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that I wish to belittle, or under- 
estimate SprnpeN’s work. His studies and reproductions of Maya 
art and architecture are beyond praise; they are wonderful. But, 
at this particular point, I think Homer nodded. 

With Dr. Smrrn’s conclusion | am still not quite in accord, admir- 
able though his work is. Being, on philological grounds, more than 
half convinced that the Maya culture in this country antedated that 
of the Far East, Dr. Smirn does not convince me that the Maya 
culture derived from the Asiatic; only that, in the case cited, Eastern 
influence is indicated. This, | admit; giving great praise to 
Dr. SmirH also for having developed the idea. I feel that the most 
we can say, with the evidence at hand, is that there was an inter- 
change of cultural ideas between the two peoples at a very remote 
period of time. The language of the Egyptians, the Accadians, the 
Sumerians, the Hindus themselves contain words which seem of 
undoubted Maya origin. For this reason I doubt that the origins 
of the Maya civilization lie with the Cambodians, or with any other 
Asiatic peoples. But I think he is right in maintaining that there 
was intercourse between the two cultures; leaving, for the present, 
the decision as to which can claim priority for later consideration, 
in the light of further proof, not yet available. 


(Detroit, Michigan.) MAYNARD D. FoLuin. 


Fernand de Montessus de Ballore (1851, 04, 27-1923, 01, 29). — La 
Géologie sismologique : les tremblements de terre. Avec une préface de 
PIERRE TERMIER. et une notice biographique de ARMAND RENIER. XIV -}- 
488 p., 118 fig., 16 pl. h. t., Armanp Conn, Paris, 1924. [50 fr.] 

Ce volume est le dernier des trois grands ouvrages consacrés par 
bE MONTESSUS DE BALLORE aux tremblements de terre : La Géogra- 
phie séismologique, 1906, La Science séismologique, 1907, avaient de 
longtemps précédé l’ouvrage qui fait l'objet de cette note, ouvrage 
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dont la publication a été achevée grace aux soins du frére de |’au- 
teur, R. pe MoNnTEsSUsS DE BALLorReE, de ARMAND Kenienr, d’EM. pr 
MarGerieg, et de la maison ARMAND COLIN, qui avait déja édité les 
deux premiers volumes de ce tryptique, auquel l’auteur a donné le 
titre général Les Tremblements de terre (1). 

La Géologie sismologique est en somme, comme le note P. TEn- 
mrer dans la préface qu’il lui a consacrée < le couronnement de 
Vceuvre entiére de notre grand sismologue francais; c’est la syn- 
thése telle qu’on peut l’écrire maintenant, de la science des trem- 
blements de terre; synthése imparfaite et provisioire, cela va sans 
dire, mais néanmoins trés intéressante ». L’auteur y pose d’abord 
cette définition «< les tremblements de terre sont une survivance 
atténuée des efforts orogéniques ou tectoniques, et épirogéniques 
auxqueis est di le relief terrestre » (p. 4), entendant par mouvements 
orogéniques ou tectoniques les surrections et les affaissements au 
sein des géosynclinaux, et par mouvements épirogéniques les trans- 
gressions ou régressions; il examine ensuite successivement les 
tremblements de terre glyptogéniques ou géologiques (pp. 12-222) 
qui «< concourrent activement 4 l’évolution du relief terrestre », et 
« participent aux mouvements les plus généraux de l’écorce », les 
tremblements dynamiques externes: volcaniques (223-286), ou 
d’écroulements (287-308), d’origine superficielle, tandis que les 
tremblements de terre géologiques sont d'origine profonde. Ces 
derniers sont aussi beaucoup plus fréquents et plus redoutables, d’ou 
Vimportance que leur donne l’auteur dans son travail : aux 210 pages 
ci-dessus signalées s’ajoutent, en effet, trois chapitres (309-384) sur 
les effets glyptogéniques secondaires des tremblements de terre. Les 
tremblements de terre glyptogéniques sont classés en trois catégories 
suivant qu’ils sont produits par des mouvements verticaux (tremble- 
ments de terre épirogéniques), par des mouvements tangentiels 
(tremblements de terre fectoniques), ou enfin par la superposition 
de ces deux sortes de mouvements (tremblements de terre é¢pirogé- 
niques et tectoniques). Pour chacune de ces catégories, F. pe Mon- 
TESSUS DE BALLORE prend un certain nombre d’exemples parmi les 
plus caractéristiques, les mieux connus, étudie les déformations qu’ils 
ont déterminées, et qui sont, autant qu’il est possible, mises sous 
les yeux du lecteur sous forme de belles reproductions photogra- 
phiques, et discute les interprétations qui en ont été données, L’ou- 
vrage se termine (pp. 385-451) par l’examen de la topographie 
sismique, de l’influence de la constitution géologique du terrain, et 
du voisinage d’accidents tectoniques sur le tracé des isoséistes, de 
la migration des épicentres, et de la répartition de la sismicité a la 





(1) Pour d'autres ouvrages de |'auteur, v. Isis, VI, 437-9. 
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surface du globe, d’aprés la méthode de J. Mine, méthode que I’au- 
teur préfére maintenant, aprés l’avoir combattue, a la méthode 
qu’i! avait employée dans sa Géographie sismologique. 

Le volume est complété par une notice biographique de six pages 
écrite en juin 1923 par ARMAND RENIeER, qui a pris, en outre, le soin 
de dresser la bibliographie compléte des quelque cent cinquante 
publications de pe MoNTEsSUS DE BaLLore, toutes, sauf une, con- 
sacrées aux tremblements de terre. L. G. 


Louis Rougier. — La scolastique et le thomisme. xtiv + 812 p, gr. 
8°; GauTuier-Vintars, Paris, 125. [90 fr | 

Le mouvement néo-thomiste semble avoir accru sa vigueur depuis 
que le pape a proclamé solennellement que la doctrine de THomas 
d’Aquin est la doctrine propre de l’Eglise, et surtout a l’occasion 
du sixiéme centenaire de la canonisation du Doctor Angelicus 
(1323). Aux articles de revues s’ajoutent les volumes d’apologétique, 
de critique, les études sur la morale thomiste, les morceaux choi- 
sis, etc. (1), concurremment d’ailleurs avec un regain d’intérét 
trouvé par de nombreux philosophes dans l’étude de la philosophie 
médiévale (2). On cherche dans un retour a la scolastique < l’unique 
reméde aux défections de la pensée lasse et au malaise dans la 
mesure ow il dérive d’un abatardissement de l’esprit >. 

L’entreprise poursuivie par Louts Roucier d’un examen histo- 
rique et critique de la mentalité scolastique et de la valeur du 
thomisme, en dehors bien entendu de tout souci d’orthodoxie doc- 
trinale, vient done bien 4 son heure, et pour qui connait la critique 
du rationalisme présentée par l’auteur dans « les Paralogismes du 
rationalisme (/sis, IV, 633) et « la Structure des théories déduc- 
tives » (/sis, VI, 226), l’ampleur qu’il donne a l’examen de la sco- 
lastique, et Ja position qu’il prend, n’apporteront point de surprise: 





(1) Pour m’en tenir & quelques uns parmi les ouvrages frangais, je citerai, 
outre la collection de !a Revue Néo-scolastique et de la Revue Thomiste, une 
réédition en cing vol., avec notes du P. Xavier Favcugr, de la Somme théolo- 
gique, les morceaux choisis de Gonzacur Truc (Isis, VII, 538), une Introduction 
a la Somme théologique de St Thomas d’ Aquin, par A. Le@enpre. une Initia. 
tion thomiste du R P. Paves; St Tuomas p’Aquin, la vocation, laeucre, la 
vie spirituelle par L. H. Perrot; /’Intellectualisme de St Thomas, de Pirrre 
Rovsseior, S. J.; un Essai critique sur Uhylémorphisme, par Pepro Descogs, 
S. J.; trois vol. d'études de la Bibliothéque thomiste; !e St Tuomas d’ Aguin, 
@’Etienne Giison, dans la collection : les moralistes chrétiens. 

(2) Ermenxe Gitson : le Thomisme (Isis, V.500; VII5 38), Saint Bonaventere ; 
Raout Carton: Ro@rr Bacon; D. BERTRAND BaRRAuD: BreRNARDIN OonIN. Ces 
travaux appartiennent a une collection d'Etudes de la philosophie médiévale 
dirigée par E11enne Gitson, et publiée par J. Varin, Paris. 
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« La scolastique se révéle... comme une philosophie dominée par 
le plus prodigieux pseudo-probléme qui ait jamais obsédé l’esprit 
humain, celui de l’accord du rationalisme hellénique avec les 
dogmes révélés des trois grandes religions méditerranéennes, met- 
tant en ceuvre une mentalité propre a flatter les illusions structu- 
rales de notre intellect qui, en se stabilisant pendant un millénaire 
dans tout le monde civilisé, a risqué de fourvoyer a jamais l’esprit 
humain dans une impasse sans issue. > (p. XLII). 

L’ouvrage, plein d’érudition, est partagé en quatre livres: 1. Le 
probléme scolastique (1-204); 2. La synthése thomiste (205-556) ; 
3. Les écoles antithomistes et l’échec de la scolastique (557-702); 
4. L’affranchissement du joug de la scolastique (703-799). Dans le 
livre 1, auteur étudie les origines du probléme scolastique, la 
facon dont la scolastique pose le probléme de la connaissance : 
« concilier en une vaste synthése embrassant l’universalité des 
choses, les données de |’expérience sensible, les principes communs 
de la raison naturelle et les principes propres de la foi, qui sont 
les dogmes révélés, en subordonnant l’expérience a la raison qui 
l'interpréte, et la raison a la foi qu’elle a pour but de justifier > 
(p. 3). Aprés avoir montré comment les Péres de |’Eglise cherchent 
a découvrir dans les textes profanes, chez PLATON et les néo-plato- 
niciens, les vérités révélées, les dogmes, et noté l’attitude de 
saint AucusTin, de Scot EriGENE, BERENGER DE Tours, LANFRANC, 
RoOscELIN, saint ANSELMF, PIERRE ABELARD, des écolatres de Char- 
tres de la premiére moitié du xu" siécle, de HuGues bE Satnt- 
Vieror, RicHARD bE Saint-Victror, saint BONAVENTURE, ALBERT 
LE GRAND, il en arrive a l’exposition de la solution thomiste du 
probléme scolastique : le choix de la philosophie paienne la plus 
incompatible avec les dogmes du christianisme (et aussi du judaisme 
et de l’islamisme), la philosophie d’Aristore, pour réaliser l’accord 
de la raison, don de Dieu, avec la parole enregistrée dans les livres 
sacrés. Nous assistons la aux étapes par lesquelles, chez les précur- 
seurs de Tuomas d’Aquin, tant chez les néo-platoniciens hellénes 
que chez les latins, Videntité ontologique de l’essence et de l’exis- 
tence chez ARISTOTF se transforme en une distinction ontologique 
et réelle qui devient la vérité fondamentale de la philosophie chré- 
tienne; cependant que le probléme se posait de facon paralléle aux 
penseurs arabes et hébreux et trouvait les solutions d’AVERROES 
et de Marmonipe., Cet exposé de l’élaboration du thomisme et de la 
synthése thomiste occupe prés de cinq cents pages du volume. 

Mais cette distinction réelle de l’essence et de l’existence, intro- 
duite par l’Aquinate dans le péripatétisme original pour l’adapter 
a sa destination apologétique est bientét rejetée par un grand nom- 
bre de docteurs de la scolastique, et l’auteur nous fait assister main- 
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tenant a la décomposition du systeme thomiste, avec Henri le 
Grand, Duns Scot, Ockam, Suarez, etc., décomposition contre 
laquelle ne parviendront plus a lutter les décrets pontificaux. Crest 
que maintenant s’est produite la rupture entre la mentalité médie- 
vale et la mentalité scientifique, c’est que la pensée scientifique ne 
reconnait plus d’autres sources de vérité que l’expérience ration- 
nellement interprétée. Les étapes de l’affranchissement de l’esprit 
humain du joug de la scolastique font l’objet de la derniére partie 
du travail de Lours Rouaier, commencé en 1913 et terminé seule- 
ment en 1924, et auquel je ne ferai qu’un reproche, celui de man- 
quer d’un index analytique : la table des matiéres, trés détaillée, 
n’en tient pas lieu. L. GuINET. 


David Eugene Smith. — History of Mathematics. Volume LI. Special 
topics of elementary mathematics. xu + 725 p., many illustrations 
Boston, Ginn, 1925. ($4.40; price of the two volumes $8.80.) 

I wrote a long review of the first volume in /sis, VI, 440-4, and 
must refer to it the reader wishing to have a complete account of 
this very important work. I have nothing to change in my review 
of vol. 1, except this. I said (on p. 442): « The two volumes are 
meant to be read and used simultaneously and not successively. 
I imagine that the boys and girls using them will study the second 
volume under compulsion, but will read the first one with more 
spontaneity and thus with more pleasure. » Now that I have read 
the second volume, I do not think that a great deal of compulsion 
will be needed to get the students to read it, that is, those who are 
really interested in their studies. Putting myself as much as I 
could in their place, [ find it even likely that some of them will 
prefer the second volume. At any rate, good as the first volume 
was, the second is better still. The first volume contained many 
details which were rather irritating to the historian and especially 
to the medievalist. The second volume, being divided by topics, 
contains far more mathematical information than the first and will 
thus prove more interesting to the reader who is, first of all a ma- 
thematician and, only secondarily, a historian. 

The reading of the second volume has completed my conversion 
to the author’s method of teaching the history of mathematics. 
I call it the authors’ method for, as far as I know, he has followed 
it consistently ever since he began teaching the history of mathe- 
matics at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, that is, 
a good many years ago. It is interesting to recall that he published 
in 1910 (Open Court, Chicago) a translation of Kari Fink’s history 
of elementary mathematics (Tiibingen 1890), which was divided 
in a similar way. Of course, JouanN TroprKe’s « Geschichte des 
Elementar-Mathematik » (2 vol., 1992-3) was also divided by sub- 
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jects; and its second edition in seven volumes (1921-24) is truly 
a monument of scholarship (1). Though | still prefer in a general 
way that the history of science be told as strictly as possible in 
chronological order, | admit that the division by topics is far 
superior from the pedagogical point of view. Now Smiru’s history 
(as distinguished, for example, from Troprke’s) is meant primarily 
for teaching purposes. It offers to the students and especially to 
the prospective teachers of mathematics a well-balanced diet — 
neither too light nor too heavy — and by means of the learned 
footnotes, it gives them at the same time abundant opportunities to 
obtain whatever additional nourishment they may desire. The 
main advantage of the separate historical treatment of each topic 
is that it obliges the author to be at once far more concrete and 
specific. This would become the more obvious that the topics 
themselves would be more special. For example, if one starts 
telling the history of trigonometric tables, one is almost driven to 
explain how those tables were computed and by what technical 
means they were gradually improved. That is, the history itself 
becomes more technical and thus more instructive from the techni- 
cian’s point of view. 

The second volume of Smirn’s History is divided into ten main 
parts as follows: 1. Development of the arithmetica. 2. Logistic 
of natural numbers. 3. Mechanical aids to calculation. 4. Artifi- 
cial numbers. 5. Geometry. 6, Algebra. 7. Elementary problems. 
8. Trigonometry. 9. Measures. 10. The calculus. That is, 269 p. 
deal with arithmetic, 108 with geometry, 154 with algebra, 34 with 
trigonometry, 28 with the calculus, etc. The most striking fact in 
this distribution, is the relatively large space given to arithmetic 
(almost 40 %). I would not quarrel with the author on this score 
und the more so that the information given by him both in the 
text and in the illustrations, is extremely interesting; also, it can 
be argued that it is a wise policy to deal more elaborately with 
that part of the whole subject which is at once the most elementary 
and the most universally understood. Yet this very elaborate treat- 
ment of arithmetic causes the history of geometry (15 %) and even 
more that of the calculus (4 %) to seem meager and even parsimo- 
nious in comparison. I do not forget that this is a history of ele- 
mentary mathematics, but if the elementary calculus was dealt with 
at all — ‘and it was entirely right to include it — it should have 
been allowed more than 28 pages. 





(1) See Jsis, V,182-6, 553; VI, 229; VII, 314,593 These volumes are very thin. 
I ean see no reason for having so many volumes except as an excuse to increase 
unduly the price of the whole work. 
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In my opinion, courses on the history of science and more par- 
ticularly those on the history of mathematics ought to serve to 
some extent as methodological courses. In other words, history 
must be used to clarify our ideas, not to confuse them. Historical 
courses should give the instructor opportunities to explain many 
questions which might be overlooked in other courses, such as non- 
Euclidean geometry, the polygon of seventeen sides, the transcen- 
dency of e and rm, etc. They should enable him to correct the stu- 
dent’s views with regard to mathematics as a whole, and to help 
him correlate the miscellaneous information gathered in many 
courses. The author has done this to some extent. He has taken 
special pains for example, to define the different parts of his vast 
subject : what are exactly, in the light of history, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, analytic geometry, trigonometry, etc.? How have they gra- 
dually grown to be what they are now? It is strange however 
that we do not find any account of the vicissitudes of the discipline 
taken as a whole, as is exemplified for example in the successive 
meanings of the word mathematics. 

There are many special points which should have been dealt 
with more completely. I would have liked more information on 
typical geometrical problems, and especially on the golden section, 
also on special curves; the paragraphs on non-Euclidean geometry 
are hardly sufficient. The author gave a good deal of space (30 p., 
more than to the calculus !) to commercial problems — I do not 
blame him for that — but he failed to speak of the discovery and 
development of double-entry bookkeeping and of the early finan- 
cial tables. The chapter on the metric system ought to have con- 
tained a paragraph devoted to the great pioneer Srmmon STEVIN 
(Srevin’s anticipation is recalled on p. 242, it is true, but the aver- 
age student will have forgotten that when he reaches p. 648). 

On the other hand, in spite of the overwhelming size of his 
subject, the author has introduced many topics which were not 
strictly relevant or even entirely irrelevant. It was right, of course, 
to speak of perspective, and Smirn’s account of that might have 
been more developed, but it was a mistake to pass from perspective 
to the consideration of various optical questions, including the 
rainbow! It is interesting to note that the same looseness of 
thought obtained throughout the Middle Ages and can still be seen 
at its best in the manuscripts of LEoNaRDO ba Vinci. The (me- 
dieval) words perspective and optics cover a very ill defined group 
of subjects, wherein geometry, physics, meteorology, astronomy 
and chemistry are deplorably mixed. Leaving aside the question 
of relevancy, the treatment of this subject, optics, is insufficient 
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both from the technical and from the historical standpoint. The 
index of refraction is a function of two mediums, not of one. An 
explanation of the rainbow, essentially identical with that of 
Descartes had been given many centuries before by QuTB AL-pin 
au-SuirAzi,who died in 1311, then again by Kama. aL-pin Api-L- 
Hasan ALF Arisi,who died c. 1320 and by DieTRIcH von FREIBERG, 
who died in 1311 or soon after. It was right also to speak of 
purely geometrical instruments but the « quadratum geometricum >» 
was not a geometrical, but an astronomical instrument. Surveying 
instruments might perhaps be allowed, but not the astronomical, 
or else, why stop there ? Every scientific instrument is to some 
extent a mathematical instrument; it generally involves mathema- 
tics in many ways. And if the history of the telescope belongs to 
our subject, why not that of the microscope ? Nor was there any 
justification for sandwiching here an incomplete account of geo- 
desy. The space allotted to geometry was already much too small! 
and the author seems to have been anxious to squander it instead 
of saving every inch of it. 

I have already dwelt upon one of the best features of this work : 
its concreteness, the efforts successfully made to bring the student 
as near to the original documents as could possibly be done within 
the space available; the pains taken to precise the development of 
terminology and symbolism as much as was necessary for the under- 
standing of the subject. For all this, the author deserves abundant 
praise. The concreteness and directness are still increased by the 
many pointed illustrations which help one so much to visualize 
the past. But why introduce second best illustrations when it 
would require so little additional labor to give the very best ones ? 
Why reproduce a page of Srevin’s Tithe from a posthumous French 
edition rather than from the original Dutch edition of 1585 ? (1). 
Why reproduce WipMann’s signs plus and minus from the edition 
of 1526 instead of from the original edition of 1489? Why repro- 
duce a page of a later edition of AN1ANus’s Compotus instead of one 
of the princeps? This is not simply a matter of bibliographical 
caprice, but if the illustrations are used as documentary evidence, 
we must give valuable evidence. A page of WipMany’s arithmetic 
of 1526 does not prove that the signs represented were actually 
included in the edition of 1489. A discovery may easily be inter- 
polated into a later edition: in fact, this has happened more than 
once. 


(1) See « facsimile of its title page in Jsis, VII, pl. xm. 
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Another distinctive feature of Smirn’s History, which can not 
be praised too highly, is his consistent integration of Oriental and 
Occidental experience. We feel all the time that the glorious his- 
tory which is told to us, is not the history of a single parish, 
country or province but of the whole of mankind. I did not per- 
ceive any dissonant note in that important respect. This again 
must be placed partly to the credit of the topical treatment, for 
the history of a restricted topic obliges one naturally to consider 
at once all the threads leading to it regardless of their origin. The 
transliteration of oriental names has been done with unusual care 
and I have noticed but few inconsistencies (for ex. why write 
AL-MAHANiin One word ? why give another spelling of the word 
Faraj on p. 466?) However, the transcription of Chinese names 
is utterly insufficient; at the very least, the tones ought to have 
been indicated, but even that would not enable one to reproduce 
the original names. It should be understood that there are no 
substitutes for the Chinese characters, except the numbers corres- 
ponding to those characters in a standard dictionary. 

All considered, Smirn’s History is excellent and I hope that it 
will be given such a welcome that the author will be encouraged 
to improve it in the many places where it can bear, and indeed 
needs, improvement. It is with that hope in mind that I have 
made my criticisms. But even as it is, it marks an epoch in the 
teaching of a great subject and I trust that it will act upoh many 
new crops of historians as a powerful stimulant. Its value is due 
essentially to its concreteness, directness, to the well chosen and 
abundant illustrations, to the generous treatment of oriental contri- 
butions and last, not least, to the long experience of the author, at 
once as a teacher and as a historian, — one for whom the past is 
living, but who knows the needs of the day (1). 

GEORGE SARTON. 


Ce 


(1) I have avoided invidious comparisons with other histories of mathematics. 
Of course, Smiru’s work can not be compared with Cantor’s made on a much 
larger scale; yet much interesting information given in Smirn’s two volumes 
could not be found in Cantor. Fiorian Casori’s History of mathematics (1893, 
seven times reprinted; second edition revised and enlarged, 526 p. New-York, 
Macmillan, 1919; French translation in course of preparation) does not deal 
simply with elementary mathematics, but, very briefly of course, with the whole 
development. Thus, Smrru’s and Casori's works supplement each other to some 
extent. 
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Whitehead, Alfred North, and Russell, Bertrand. — Principia 
Mathematica, Volume I, second edition, 1925. Cambridge University 
Press. Pages xivi+ 674. (New York, MAcMILLAN), 


The first edition of Principia Mathematica (1) has long been out 
of print. The work under review is the second, and enlarged, 
edition of volume I. New editions of volumes II and III are to 
follow; and volume IV is also to appear in due time. In the present 
edition of volume I the text of the old edition is retained practi- 
cally unaltered; and the improvements which have accumulated 
during the past fifteen years are embodied in a new Introduction 
and in three Appendices. 

Throughout the four volumes of Principia the authors are con- 
cerned with one main problem—namely, the proof of the thesis that 
pure mathematics is an extension of formal logic, and is nothing 
else. We emphasize < proof »; for ‘he history of philosophy has 
shown abundantly that dialectical and psychological speculation 
regarding the foundations of mathematics is a very different matter 
from actual demonstration that mathematics either does, or does 
not, involve concepts or processes that are extra-formal. With the 
epistemology of mathematics—the question or the « objectivity » or 
the < subjectivity » of mathematical « reality »—and with the psycho- 
logy of the act of mathematicizing, WHITEHEAD and Russe. have 
no concern. Their sole problem is the logical status of mathema- 
tics—the question of the derivability or the non-derivability of 
pure mathematics from formal logic alone. 

Prior to Principia Mathematica—or, more generally, prior to the 
I’ REGE-WHITEHEAD-RusseLL mode of treatment—the prevailing 
attempt at a logical analysis of mathematics was the postulational. 
Sets of < postulates »—for example,PEANo’s, HILBERT’S, HUNTINGTON’S 
—were devised for various branches of mathematics. And the 
theory of postulational technique was developed to a high degree 
of perfection. This postulational method the authors of Principia 
seem to object to, however, on the following groudns : (a) this treat- 
ment of mathematics is multi-basal—i. e., postulate-sets for various 
branches of mathematics are constructed on various bases (unde- 
fined terms and unproved propositions), so that for each separate 
discipline we require a fresh start; and (b) inamusch as the base 
for a postulate-set for a given division of mathematics consists, not 
of classes and relations, but of class functions and relational func- 





(1) Volume I, 1910; volume II, 1911; volumie IIL, 1913. 
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tions (1), the postulates consist, not of propositions but of proposi- 
tional functions. This procedure is therefore multi-locable—i. e., 
these postulate-sets, if consistent, have usually, perhaps always, a 
great many « loci > or ¢ interpretations », from various spheres of 
« Reality ». But a logical formulation of mathematics should be, 
according to WHITEHEAD and Rvusse.t, both uni-basal and uni- 
locable : uni-basal, so that the entire field of pure mathematics shall 
be defined in terms of a single set of fundamental concepts and 
relations, and deduced from a single set of fundamental proposi- 
iions; uni-locable, so that every mathematical concept, proposition, 
and process shall be, ultimately, a construct out of formal-logical 
¢ cloth », and nothing else. 

Within pure mathematics, the geometric side, as is well-known, 
may be translated into the language of analysis. Analysis, in turn, 
is theoretically translatable completely into the language of < posi- 
tive iitegers » What, then, are the positive integers? Are they 
extra-formal entities? And do any of the operations on positive 
integers involve procedures other than those of formal logic? In 
particular, what about that mysterious process of « mathematical 
induction » which, according to Porncarg, is the process which dis- 
tinguishes mathematics from logic? It is at this strategic point 
that vague philosophizing and irrelevant psychologizing about 
< unity », « plurality », and « totality » may be easily mistaken for a 
logical analysis of the concept of « number >». But if pure mathe- 
matics is really only an extension of formal logic, we must show 
how to define «< number » in formal terms, and how to obtain all 
numerical procedures, especially the principle of mathematical 
induction, as theorems in formal logic. : 

« As theorems in formal logic. » But—what is this formal logic 
that is to yield these necessary theorems? When WuitEHEeAp and 
Russe.L began to search for an explicit formulation of the funda- 
mental concepts and principles of logic itself, they found—apart 
from the relevant analyses of Frece and Peano—practically nothing. 
They discovered that the most remarkable property of the system 
of formulated « Formal Logic » was, as in the case of a certain 
reputed chemical compound, its non-existence! And thus, in order 
to carry out their main purpose, the authors had to turn their atten- 
tion to the problem of the explicit formulation of logic. 

Just as the proof of certain theories in metaphysics is made diffi- 





(1) Class functions are to classes, and relational functions to relations, as 
propositional functions are to propositions. 
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cult, if not hopeless, because of the « egocentric » predicament, so 
the attempt to formulate the foundations of logic is rendered arduous 
by a corresponding «< logocentric » predicament. /m order to give 
an account of logic, we must presuppose and employ logic. The 
task is, however, not impossible, provided we bear in mind con- 
stantly three basic norms. (a) Since we are assuming the validity 
of logic, our aim should be, not to validate logic, but only to make 
explicit, at least in part, that which we have assumed to be valid. (b) 
We must keep the study of formal structures—the question of nota- 
tions—entirely distinct from the investigation of the < loci » or inter- 
pretations of a structure-complex. For, in the one case, given cer- 
tain configurations of printers’ ink on paper, or of chalk-marks on 
the board, we ask how certain ¢ forms » are related to other « forms >; 
in the other case, we ask what there is in « Reality » that may funce- 
tion as a ¢ locus >» for these « forms >» (c) Finally, if we are to sur- 
mount the difficulties created by the « logocentric » predicament, 
we must discriminate sharply between the problems of « Symbolic 
Analysis >—of notation and of interpretation—and the study of the 
conditions that make the notational and the interpretational phases 
significant and valid. In this subtle phase of logic we have to 
inquire into the meaning of those very notions——like class, relation, 
proposition, propositional function—-that are presupposed by the 
symbolic level. 

In order, then, to prove that the system of positive integers, with 
special reference to mathematical induction, can be < manufactured >» 
out of formal logic, Warreneap and Russev proceeded to elaborate 
a theory of the very foundations of logic—a theory of symbolic and 
of pre-symbolic analysis. In the course of this part of their work 
they discovered—what did not surprise them—that the traditional 
« Three Laws of Thought » and the « Principle of the Sylogism » 
were pitifully inadequate to account for even the most elementary 
portions of logic. What did astonish them was the discovery that 
certain ordinarily valid logical processes led, in extreme cases, to 
downright contradictions. They had therefore to go out of their 
way to devise a scheme that should avoid these contradictions (1). 
Finally, by incredibly ingenious symbolic analyses, they succeeded 
in reducing the principles of formal logic to a small number of 
fundamental propositions, stated in terms of an exceedingly small 
number of fundamental notions. So important, in this treatment 





(1) We refer to the famous Theory of Types, modified considerably in the 
new edition. 
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of logic, is the matter of economy of basic notions, that the authors 
consider one of the cardinal improvements in the new edition to 
consist in their substitution, for the two operations of propositional 
negation and disjunction, of the single operation of non-conjunc- 
tion (1), 

This, then, is the double undertaking of Principia Mathematica : 
the proof that mathematics is a prolongation of logic, and the 
explicit formulation of logic itself. What shall we say of the 
success of this enterprise? 

Assuming, for the moment, a satisfactory presentation of formal 
logic, we may assert that WuireHeap and Russe_t have demon- 
strated their main thesis—that, by a meticulous step-by-step ana- 
lysis, they have arrived, in terms of formal logic alone, at the « front 
door » of cardinal arithmetic. From this point, the rest of the proof 
is carried on by volumes II and III (and, eventually, by volume IV). 
To those, however, who have not mastered thoroughly the PEANo- 
WuttrEnNEAD-RUSSELL symbolic language, one may say frankly, « All 
hope abandon of following the details ». This accounts for the 
fact that Porncarg, in his writings on ¢ logistics >, never fully under- 
stood what Russe._. was driving at. 

What about the foundations of logic? Our duty as reviewer would 
not be fulfilled if we did not point out what seems to us a grave 
fault in the first part of Principia. This consists in the occasional 
confusion between the two phases of symbolic analysis that we 
have called the « notational » and the < interpretational » By way 
of illustration, two examples may suffice. 

In the section entitled « The General Theory of Relations » (§ 21, 
page 200 of the new edition), we meet, for the first time, the ques- 
tion of the positional (2) aspect of arguments of a function. In 
mathematics, and in mathematical logic, we speak of @ (x, y) as 
being a function of x and y. Actually, however, @m(x, y) is a func- 
tion of x, y, and their position. Thus @(2z, y) is not always the 
same as q@ (y, «). A logic that deals with propositional functions 
of more than one variable must therefore somehow account for 





1) In the old edition the authors do not differentiate sufficiently between the 
unasserted proposition « not-p » and the asserted proposition « p is false », and 
between the unasserted proposition « por q» and the asserted proposition 
« pis true orqistrue». Similarly, in the new edition, they fail to distinguish 
between the unasserted proposition « not-p or not-q » and the asserted proposi- 
tion « p is false or q is¢false », 7. e., « p and q are incompatible ». 

(2) We call this the problem of position, rather than that of order, so as to 
avoid confusion with the entirely different problem of order types. 
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positionality. There are two legitimate ways of accounting for this, 
or any other, concept : (a) positionality may ‘be taken as one of the 
original, or < primitive », notions, just as non-conjunction is taken 
in the present edition; or else (b) positionality may be defined in 
terms of the other primitive notions. <« Tertium non datur >». But 
when we turn to the summary of § 21, we find certain «< unofficial » 
statements telling us how to perform substitutions in dealing with 
propositional functions of two variables; and we are confronted, 
for the first time, with the terms ¢ alphabetical order » and « typo- 
graphical order >». !masmuch as these terms are, in Principia, 
neither primitive notions nor definitional derivatives from the pri- 
mitive notions, they are—so far as the < official » Principia is con- 
cerned—only « printers’ ink ». 

Another example of the disregard of the distinction between the 
notational and the interpretational aspects of symbolic analysis— 
one that has puzzied many a reader of the old edition, and may 
continue to puzzle readers of the new—occurs in the theory of 
« elementary propositions >». In this theory the primitive proposi- 
tions are stated in terms of the primitive notions of asseriion, nega- 
tion, and disjunction. Thus, the primitive proposition °*1.3, when 
printed in full, reads (assigning to the given structures the inter- 
pretations chosen by the authors) : 

« Assert : (not-qg) or (p or q) »; i. e., 

« For all propositions, p, q : either (q is false) or (p is true or q 
is true) ». 

This primitive proposition is assuredly a true proposition; in fact, 
it is a necessary proposition (1). This is also the case with the 
other primitive propositions of the set. But now the authors intro- 
duce ¢ officially » (*1.01) a certain abbrevialion. They choose to 
print « p> q » as shorthand for that symbol-complex which they 
read as « not-p or gq». This they have a perfect right to do. Abbre- 
viations—or, as the authors call them, definitions (2)-—are merely 
matters of economy in printers’ ink or in chalk-marks; to quote 
Principia, « they are introduced for practical convenience, and are 
theoretically unnecessary » Let us agree to read ¢ poq » as 
« p horseshoe q >». The primitive proposition *1.3, mentioned above, 

(!) Indeed. so far as the primitive propositions of Principia are concerned, 
« |-p » may always be interpreted as«p is necessary». This has an important 
bearing on the analysis of the « real » meaning of implication. 

(2) The unfortunate word « definition » covers a multitude of ambiguities. 


In Principia the authors intend to use it always as a synonym for « abbrevia- 
tion », Does it not also appear in the sense of « determination » or «analysis »? 
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is printed in Principia, not in its full form-—i, e., directly in terms 
of negation and disjunction—but in the abbreviated «< horseshoe » 
form. We may therefore read it as : 

« Assert : g horseshoe (p or q) ». 
This may not sound exactly like standard English; nevertheless, 
with our conventional use of ihe word « horseshoe », we know pre- 
cisely what we mean. At this point, however, the authors (1) take 
us into their confidence, and inform us, « unofficially », that they 
are privately convinced that < either p is false or q is true » (2) 
means ¢p implies gq »; and they henceforth regard < p horseshoe q » 
as meaning <p impliesq». But this « unofficial » opinion—whether 
right or wrong—is, for the «< official » part of Principia, simply irre- 
levant. The < official » Principia recognizes, in this connection, only 
negation and disjunction. (Whether or not it also uses the < horse- 
shoe > abbreviation is a trivial matter.) For the sake of clearness, 
let us suppose this ill-fated bit of shorthand eliminated altogether 
from Principia, The result is that the primitive propositions, stated 
in unabbreviated form in terms of negation and disjunction, con- 
stitute a set of necessary propositions, and the theorems in Prin- 
cipia are likewise necessary propositions (3). If, however, we do 
retain the «< horseshoe », and consider it sometimes as shorthand for 
the official « not-p or q » and sometimes as shorthand for some- 
thing unofficial —e. g., for some non-universally accepted analysis 
of the meaning of implication—it is not at all surprising if doubt 
as to the validity of this logic ensues. 

Thus, even the monumental Principia Mathematica is not perfect; 
for « all things excellent are as difficult as they are rare ». 

(Harvard University.) Henry M. SHEFFER. 


Louis Charles Karpinski. — The History of Arithmetic, Rano, 
McNatiy and Co., New-York and Chicago, 1925, p. I-XII, 1-200 
illustrated. 

This is an important book not only for its usefulness in element- 
ary schools, but also for the original contributions it contains to the 
history of arithmetic. Besides his own researches, the author 


(1) Or, shall we say one of the authors ? — for it is well-known that this 
idea is Russeu1’s. 

(2) Rather, « not-p org». Here again an unasserted proposition and the 
corresponding asserted proposition are used interchangeably. 

(3) We do not include, of course, the dubious hypothesis of reducibility. 
(This hypothesis is called in Principia an « axiom «. But since it is not known 
to be universally true, it is safer to regard it as an hypothesis. A similar 
remark holds for what we should prefer to call the multiplicative hypothesis. ) 
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includes the results of other recent investigators. Each chapter 
closes with a short bibliography for supplementary reading. About 
one hundred facsimile reproductions of manuscripts and title pages 
add to the attractiveness of the text. The style of presentation is 
terse throughout. The author touches but lightly the old-time puzzle 
of the origin and migration of the Hindu-Arabic numerals, the modes 
of presenting the « Rule of Three » and some other topics stressed 
in the earlier histories, in order to make room for new material 
relating to the Egyptians, Greeks, Arabs, medieval writers, the 
Aztecs, Peruvians and early writers in the North American colonies 
and in Mexico. 

The author’s list of arithmetics and arithmetical works published 
on the American Continent before 1800 is far more complete than 
every earlier list for that period. In his bibliography of arith- 
metics in what is now the United States, one important reference 
is omitted, viz., « Notes on the History of American Text-Books on 
Arithmetic », by J. M. GREENWwoop and ARTEMAS MarrTIN, in the 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1897-1898, p. 789-868, 
and for 1898-1899, p. 781-837. For the period 1800-1892, these 
authors give and briefly describe nearly 500 arithmetics published 
in the United States. They have one book on their eighteenth cen- 
tury list which Karpinski missed, namely NarHAN DaBo.w’s School- 
master’s Assistant, New London, 1799; Kanpinski gives the 1802 
edition of DaBoLL. GREENWOOD and Martin cite a 1737 Philadel- 
phia edition of W. Braprorp’s The Secretary’s Guide, or Young 
Man’s Companion, which our author does not mention. On the 
date of the first edition of this text, there is a conflict between 
our author and Cuar.ces Evans in his American Bibliography, Vol. 1. 
Evans gives the date 1698 and cites a second edition of 1705; 
the 1705 edition is the earliest named by Karpinski who gives a 
facsimile of the title page of the 1710 edition which appeared as 
« The second Edition corrected and enlarged ». 

The first occurrence in print of the dollar mark is in CHAUNCEY 
Lee’s American Accomptant, 1797. As Karpinski states, the origin 
of our $ has been at last definitely settled as being a modified p’, 
the old abbreviation for « pesos ». The facsimile of the page of 
Pike’s Arithmetic of 1788 giving letters from prominent men recom- 
mending this text, among whom are the presidents of Harvard, 
Yale and Dartmouth, and the clippings from early American news- 
papers containing advertisements of private schools teaching read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and in some cases also algebra, trigono- 
metry and surveying, give an insight into educational conditions 
of the time which will interest the modern reader. 

(University of California.) FLoniaAn Casorti. 
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Busco, Pierre. — Les cosmogonies modernes et la théorie de la con- 
naissance. 435 p. in-8, Férax Avcan, Paris, 1924. [25 fr.] 

Cet ouvrage, dans leque! |’auteur s’est proposé de suivre ¢ le déve- 
loppement du probléme cosmogonique a travers |’histoire des idées 
et des théories scientifiques » retrace, en effet, d’une maniére fort 
objective (pp. 13-293), les grandes lignes de i’histoire des théo- 
ries cosmogoniques depuis celle de Descarres, puis, rapprochant 
toutes ces doctrines pour en dégager l’esprit commun, il en fait 
une critique d’ensemble a la lumiére des acquisitions de la physique 
moderne ct cherche a dégager les conséquences philosophiques qui 
résultent de cet examen. Busco expose successivement, laissant, 
autant que faire se peut, parler les auteurs de cosmogonies: la 
doctrine des tourbillons de Descartes, qui jouit d’une faveur incon- 
testée jusqu’d l’apparition des Principes de NewrTon en 1687; les 
idées de Burron, trop rarement exposées, quoique BUFFON ¢ avait 
trés bien, pour son époque (1745), saisi le sens mécanique du pro- 
bléme »; les vues de Kant; l’hypothése de Laprace, et les modifi- 
cations qu’y ont apportées E. Rocne, G, H. Darwin (action de la 
marée solaire); la cosmogonie de H. Faye, en trés vive réaction 
contre celle de Lapiace; celle de Du Ligonpés; les idées de 
Sir NorMan Lockyer, de S, ARRHENIUS, de T. J. J. SEE; la cos- 
mogonie dualiste et tourbillonnaire de E. Bextor, et enfin les vues 
de Tu. Moreux, E. Hupsie et A, S. Eppineron. 

Dans la seconde partie, P. Busco montre comment l’hypothése, 
dans les systemes cosmogoniques, s’est trouvée disciplinée de plus 
en plus par les faits, le chaos initial devenant « trés ordonné, trés 
limité, trés déterminé dans sa structure », les états simples s’enri- 
chissant < démesurément selon les besoins de la cause », les auteurs 
de cosmogonies finissant par se rendre compte que ¢ la seule source 
de l’objectivité pour les faits comme pour les idées, c’est la seule 
science > (pp.417-418). Et voici les conclusions de l’auteur auxquelles 
je souscris entiérement : « De ce que les notions métaphysiques qui 
se présentent comme charpentes des cosmogonies n’ont vécu qu’en 
se métamorphosant au contact des faits, qu’en s’incorporant a eux 
jusqu’a devenir scientifiques en perdant leur physionomie initiale, 
on est en droit de conclure que la métaphysique n’est qu’une pré- 
science et la science une métaphysique devenue, pour ainsi dire, 
positive et expérimentale >» (p. 419). « L’évolution du probléme cos- 
mogonique donne tort a ceux qui ne prétendent voir dans la 
science qu’un enregistrement passif des faits; ...l’objectivité n’est 
jamais pure... Comme toute science, la cosmogonie deviendra déduc- 
tive... Son but ne sera plus désormais l’explication au sens suranné 
et métaphysique du mot, mais la diminution de l’écart entre nos 
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théories et les données de l’expérience, c’est-a-dire |’intégration 
progressive des faits a la théorie physico-mathématique. » (p. 424). 
L. G. 


Sir James George Frazer. —Le Rameau d'or, édition abrégée, traduite 
par Lady Frazer. 722 p. gr. in-8, Paut Geutuner, Paris, 1924. 

(60 fr.] 

On sait l’ampleur qu’ont prises, dans les trois éditions anglaises 
de « The Golden Bough », les discussions sur la magie, |’é¢volution 
de la royauté, les tabous, les mythes d’Adonis, Attis, Osiris, l’esprit 
du blé comme animal, les fétes du feu, etc. (La derniére édition 
anglaise, 1911-1915, ne comprend pas moins de douze volumes in 8°, 
MACMILLAN, London.) La seconde édition avait été traduite en fran- 
cais par R. Srigeer et J, Touran, sur un plan d’ailleurs différent de 
celui de l’ouvrage original, et que STiéBeL avait fait approuver par 
Vauteur; cette traduction comportait trois volumes in-8° de v + 403 p., 
588 p., 592 p., parus respectivement en 1903, 1908 et 1911, chez 
Véditeur SCHLEICHER fréres. A maintes reprises, le voeu avait été 
exprimé 4 l’auteur qu’il publiat une édition abrégée de son ceuvre, 
afin de la mettre a la portée d’un cercle étendu de lecteurs. Cette 
édition anglaise abrégée a été publiée en 1922 (sis, V, 546). Elle 
est aujourd’hui traduite en francais par les soins de Lady Fazer, 
et présentée en un seul volume de plus de 700 pages pour lequel 
réditeur, afin sans doute de ne point augmenter le prix du livre 
(souci qu’ont bien rarement les éditeurs 4 l’heure actuelle), a da 
adopter un caractére malheureusement trop petit qui rend vite la 
lecture assez pénible. L’auteur a voulu élaguer le moins possible 
de son texte, se contentant la plupart du temps de condenser l’ex- 
position, et de diminuer le nombre des exemples qui illustrent les 
idées directrices; par contre, toutes les notes, toutes les références, 
ont été supprimées, et le lecteur qui désirerait vérifier la source 
de tel ou tel jugement, avoir tel renseignement bibliographique, 
sera obligé de se reporter a la troisiéme édition anglaise, et non 
a la premiére traduction francaise, trop différente de louvrage 
définitif. 

Le but initial des recherches de Frazer, entreprises voila plus de 
trente ans, et qui ont fini par nous donner cet énorme « Golden 
Bough > était le probléme de l’explication de la régle singuliére 
qui déterminait la succession des prétres de Diane a Aricie : « celui 
qui briguait le sacerdoce n’entrait en office qu’aprés avoir tué son 
prédécesseur de sa main; dés le meurtre perpétré, il occupait sa 
fonction jusqu’a l’heure ou un autre, plus adroit ou plus vigoureux 
que lui, le mettait &4 mort 4 son tour >. 

L’antiquité n’offre rien de paralléle a cette loi étrange qui sur- 
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vécut jusqu’a l’époque des Antonins, en contraste frappant avec la 
société latine policée. Il fallait rechercher ailleurs une coutume bar- 
bare, plus ou moins analogue a celle-ci, découvrir les mobiles qui 
ont poussé a l’instituer, essayer de montrer que ces mobiles, avec 
certaines institutions qui en émanent, institutions spécifiquement 
différentes, mais généralement similaires, étaient courantes dans 
l’antiquité classique, et dés lors inférer qu’a un age plus reculé, les 
mémes mobiles firent naitre l’étrange prétrise d’Aricie. C’est la 
résolution de ces questions qui en faisaient sans cesse jaillir de 
nouvelles, qui a donné naissance a ce livre. On y fait avec l’auteur 
le tour & peu prés complet de la terre, en long, en large, en haut, 
en bas, explorant presque tous les domaines des mythes pour fina- 
lement trouver que le Roi du Bois, le prétre de Diane a Aricie 
« personnifiait peut-étre, en chair et en os, le grand dieu italien 
du ciel, Jupiter, qui avait daigné descendre du ciel dans l’éclair 
pour venir habiter parmi les hommes, dans le gui, le balai du ton- 
nerre, le Rameau d’Or, qui poussait sur le chéne sacré dans les 
vallons de Némi. S’il en était ainsi, quoi d’étonnant a ce que le 
prétre ait défendu l’épée a la main, le rameau mystique qui ren- 
fermait a la fois la vie du dieu et la sienne. La déesse qu’il servait 
et qu'il épousait n’était autre, crovons-nous, que la reine du ciel, la 
fidéle épouse du Ciel ». (p. 660). 

Mais Il’auteur s’éléve 4 des considérations plus hautes, et de tout 
ensemble de la « désolante histoire de la sottise et de Verreur 
humaines » qu’il a déroulée dans son. livre, il conclut « que la mar- 
che de la pensée dans sa forme élevée,... s’est dirigée en général de 
la magie a la science a travers la religion... Dans la magie, ’homme 
dépend de ses propres forces, pour faire face aux difficultés et 
aux dangers qui le guettent de tous cotés... Quand son erreur se 
dissipe, il cesse de s’en remettre 4 sa propre intelligence, et s’aban- 
donne fort humblement a la merci de certains étre supérieurs... 
C'est ainsi que chez les esprits les plus perspicaces, la magie céde 
le pas a la religion... A la longue, cette explication a son tour 
devient inadmissible... Chaque grand pas dans le progrés du savoir 
élargit la sphére de l’ordre véritable du monde et restreint d’autant 
la sphére du désordre apparent. C’est ainsi que les esprits les plus 
avisés, 4 la recherche perpétuelle d’une solution plus profonde des 
mystéres de l’univers, en arrivent a rejeter la théorie religieuse de 
la nature comme inadéquate, et qu’ils reviennent a l’ancien point 
de vue de la magie, en présupposant explicitement ce que la magie 
n’avait jamais admis qu’implicitement, 4 savoir une régularité 
inflexible dans l’ordre des phénoménes, ordre qui, si on s’applique 
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a l’observer, nous permet de prévoir leurs cours avec certitude et 
d’agir en conséquence. Bref, la religion, regardée comme une expli- 
cation de la nature, est détronée par la science » (661-2), sans d’ail- 
leurs pour cela que la théorie scientifique de univers soit néces- 
sairement compléte et définitive. 


L. G. 























